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“Dorothy Wants to 
Know” 


Electric Ware she can give Mother for Christmas “some- 

thing like this toaster stove, that we can use ourselves 
because you know Mother always likes presents that all the 
family enjoy.” 

A wise little Dorothy—even if a bit of an Indian giver. Because 
mothers are like that and Mother will probably receive a West- 
inghouse Electric Iron, which will make Maria-the-Cook so good 
natured that she will let Dorothy use it sometimes. 

A Westinghouse Electric Iron does beautiful laundry work and does it 


quicker. It saves all the trudging back and forth to a hot stove, and it 


The costs only one half of a cent an hour. 


Weatize. Dorothy and everybody can choose any one of a dozen presents right 
house Elec. out of the little book about Westinghouse Electric Ware. Put down 


from your elec-\. YOUr Name and address on coupon, tear it off and send it. 
tric light com- 


pany or a good \ Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. * W 
Merec rac 


N= she wants to know what new piece of Westinghouse 


dealer and also mail 
the coupon. Address EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Dept. IH. Branch Offices Representatives 


in 45 all over 


American Cities the W. 
Dealer’s Name _—— 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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COMMUNITY SILVER. 
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OTE—Do not confuse COMMUNITY PLATE with ordinary plated 
silver, for “Community” is so especially thickened at the wearing 
points and toughened to withstand wear, that in a long lifetime you will 
never see or touch anything but the purest of pure silver. There are 
many attractive designs at your dealer’s. The price is attractive too. 


COMMUNITY STERLING (Patrician design only) Ask your dealer for prices. 
COMMUNITY PLATE (the plate de luxe) 


At your service for 50 years. Six teaspoons, $2.15. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LrtTp., ONEIDA, N. y. 


Also Makers of Oneida Community Reliance Plate (at your service for 25 years, six teaspoons, $1.10), and Oneida Community Par Plate 
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The Home Nurse Militant 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair! 


E don’t believe that any more, 
though it was probably all too 
true in 1848 when Longfellow 
wrote it, and it was probably 

true because of the spirit of the times, which 
is expressed in the poem’s title, “ Resignation.”’ 
If you think that one must be taken from every 
flock, that every home circle must be broken, 
you will give up before the issue has been 
fought out, and then you will say, or at least 
think, that it couldn’t be helped. You may 
even join the poet in thinking that “often- 
times celestial benedictions assume this dark 
disguise.’ Perhaps they do, but more fre- 
quently the agencies that are disguised are 
carelessness and ignorance. 
demonstrable fact that most mothers-to-be 
spend a great deal more time in making clothes 
for the newcomer than they do in preparing 
themselves to take the proper care of the little 
body and the intelligence that will so soon bud 
in it. For the sickness that is inevitable in 
every life, whether it be a cold or croup or 
something that requires a hard fight if the 
thread is to remain unbroken, she lays up no 
foreknowledge to increase her chances of 
winning. She trusts to luck—and so does 
her husband. 

Goop HouseEKEEPING has done much during 
the last year to correct this condition. The 
“Mothercraft” articles, the most authoritative 
and at the same time inspirational series of 
the kind ever printed in a magazine, made it 
possible for the young mother to know how to 
do the right thing at the right time. And now 
the “Home Nurse Militant”’ articles are doing 
the same thing for all mothers. We hope 
that every reader of the magazine, including 
those who buy it for its excellent fiction and 
those who buy it for its most excellent recipes, 
will be able to qualify as a capable home nurse 
when she has studied Miss Comstock’s last 
article in this issue. New readers may be 
able to borrow September and October from 
their neighbors—we can not furnish any copies, 
though we are now printing each month many 
more thousands than ever before. ‘“ Mother- 


It is a sad but. 


EDITORS SAI 


craft” may be had in book form for one 
dollar, postpaid. 


Just a Few More “‘Mothercraft’’ Patterns 


The January “Mothercraft” article was on 
infants’ dress and contained an offer to send 
for twenty cents a set of six patterns adapted 
by Mary L. Read, director of the New York 
School of Mothercraft. The dresses were so 
simple in design and appearance that Miss 
Read was doubtful of their acceptance, for the 
doctrine of simplicity in baby things is far 
from being received with favor by most moth- 
ers. It seems to be instinctive for women 
to think in terms of frills and furbelows when 
a baby’s wardrobe is being planned. Never- 
theless Miss Read was immediately swamped 
with orders, and she increased her original 
supply tenfold. The rush continued for sixty 
days, then gradually dropped off to a handful 
of orders every day for the last six months. 
The supply of patterns is now about exhausted, 
and after January first Miss Read will be 
unable tofurnish any more sets for twenty cents. 
The undertaking was in the nature of an ex- 
periment for both Miss Read and the magazine. 
Both are more than satisfied with the result: 
Miss Read is more than ever convinced that 
there is need for a school of Mothercrait; 
Goop HovusEKEEPING is again convinced that its 
readers are appreciative of every effort made 
in their behalf. Miss Read’s letter concludes: 

The many perplexed and appealing letters have 
spurred me on to greater efforts in the educational work. 
The many grateful letters have been most refreshing 
in the stress of weighty problems of organization. 
feel like grandmother-at-large to those thousands of 
babies in America, Europe, Asia, and the islands of the 
sea. Goop HovsEKEEPING certainly travels to the 
ends of the earth, and each number must be preserved 
as a book and not relegated to the woodpile as a period- 
ical. And you certainly are presenting some valuable 
material on child care and training. 


‘‘Meat Cuts’*—A Reprint 


Those who claim to know say that our article 
in the September issue on “Meat Cuts and 
Their Uses” was about the best thing of its 
kind ever printed, not excepting the govern- 
ment bulletin. So many of our subscribers 
have expressed a desire to have the article in 
separate form that. we have had 1,000 copies 
printed. While they last we will sena them 
postpaid for six cents a copy. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Make Meal Time 
a Pleasurable Event 


The food that best serves the family must be 
easy of digestion, nutritious and without harmful 
effects; in short, it must be wholesome. 

Not only wholesome, it should have a plentiful 
amount of “smack’’—it should “taste good’ so that 
the jaded appetite of ill health, as well as the eager 
KK hunger of the stalwart worker, shall be stimulated in 
a the interests of good digestion. Meal time in every 
household should be to every individual a pleasur- 
able event. 

Through the use of a pure baking powder many 
nutritive and appetizing breadstuffs—dainty muffins 
and cakes, hot gems, fluffy biscuit—are made so 
palatable, light and digestible, that a dietary for 
every condition, the finicky appetite and the hearty 
alike, is afforded. 

The home keeper may always depend on Royal 
= Baking Powder. Government tests have demon- 
WA] strated its purity; use has proved its superiority. 
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| ‘Reval 
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BAKING POWDER 


Made with pure cream of tartar— 
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A Letter We Are Proud Of 


T have had it in my heart for two months to write and 
thank you for your most excellent magazine. It is, 
without exception, the best woman’s periodical pub- 
lished either in this country or in England. Every 
month it has become more distinctive and more effective. 
The illustrations are very good; they have an intense 
modern humanity. The fiction is above the average; 
what poetry you use is not what we have read all our 
lives, but is fresh and delightfully original. It is 
actually “New Thought”; in many cases I should say 
from young minds. 

You are certainly doing a great deal for young moth- 


Editor’s Say 





“She’s no lady,” he said at the next place he 
stopped. And he probably said the same thing 
wherever he called in the village, for the 
sting of her tongue went deep. 

Do you think any woman can afford to be 
discourteous to any one at her door—to put 
the matter on no higher plane than self- 
interest? We doubt it; courtesy, kindness, and 
consideration of others’ feelings pay a far 
bigger dividend. It is so much easier to be 
polite than to storm because you “never 








ers and for the coming 
generation; and the ar- 
ticle you published on 
“The Twilight Sleep” 
showed wonderful: re- 
straint and care. . After 
reading it, no woman 
would rush thought- 
lessly into it. I never 
open Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING without thinking 
what a boon it would 
have been to me in the 
early years of my mar- 
ried life. Thanking you 
for the many profitable 
and pleasant hours you 
have given_me, I am, 
Yours gratefully, 
AMELIA E. Barr. 
eptember 30, 1915. 






















**‘ Politeness Costs 
Little” 








How do you treat 
the stranger who 
comes to your door 
asking you to buy 







The Christmas Number 


Mater Matri......... 
A Song of Faith....:.... "Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Pirates of the Back Stairs. ..Adriana Spadoni 
What Music Did for Winfield. . Edgar B. Gordon 


The Seed of the Righteous 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


Your Daughter’s Career. ......Sarah Comstock 
Sweet Anne Endicott... Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Adventures in Girlhood.......Virginia Blair 
The Kewpies....................Rose O’Neill 
The Family Sees eRe oe . Eugene Wood 
Mothers and Children. ..... 


Christmastide Messages 
Marion Harland, Amelia E. Barr, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Mrs. Phoebe Hearst 


The Steig Bear..... .Vera Edmondson 
Our Misunderstood Mecoke “Woods Hutchinson 
Mirandy on Women on Juries. aye . Dorothy Dix 


Little Luxuries for the Home 
Agnes Rowe Fairman 


Hashimura Togo. cece cece e ees 
Pep, Pepsin, and Patience 


. Mrs. Louise Hogan 


° Wallace Irwin 


.Clara St. John , 


buy of agents.”’ 
Besides, they have 
feelings if not rights; 
and they are invad- 
ing no rights of 
others. They do not 
come to your door 
to annoy you; they 
are on business, and 
will leave when you 
decline to do busi- 
ness with them. 
How much better 
for you if they carry 
with them the im- 
pression formed by 
a gracious refusal 
rather than the 
sting caused by a 
discourteous rebuff! 


Counting Noses 


One ex-President 
of the United States 





something? The 
last year has been a 
time of financial 
struggle with many 
who used to have 
plenty; to most of 
those on the line 
between want and just-enough the year has been 
full of anxiety. And many, through no fault of 
their own, have gone from the salaried class to 
that class which knows not where the next day’s 
bread will come from. Since it was useless to 
look for employment, many, a very great many, 
swallowed their pride and went out to sell some- 
thing. And so your bell has been rung fre- 
quently, and the opened door has disclosed 
men and women of every degree of refinement 
and ability, all eager to explain to you the 
merits of something or other. How have you 


treated them? - As a lady would—and should? . 


Or as if you were a common person and your 
rights had been trespassed on? A young 
woman was rebuffed at a home of refinement. 
“Tt costs so little to be polite,” was her com- 
ment at the next house she entered. A man 
was turned discourteously from one door. 


The Olympic Games....... 
NEES SI ERG gS OS Ena ER es 5 Roop oe 
Three Mealsa Day....... 
Tested Helps for Housekeepers...... 
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opposes woman suf- 
frage. The other 
one favors it. So 
does the present 
President. So does 
Goop HovusEKEEP- 
ING. It’s coming; 
“men folks” to vote for it. 


.Clotilde Grunsky 


e Edited by Mrs. Allen 


better get your 


**To Keep the Peace”’ 


America is face to face with a momentovs 
decision. The Congress that meets in De- 
cember must decide whether the nation will 
prepare to defend itself against any enemy 
from without, or whether our shores will re- 
main inadequately defended, inviting for our 
people a visitation of “hatred and horror 
and the bloody hand.” Well-meaning people 
of national prominence are opposing pre- 
paredness for war, which they think pre- 
vokes war. We used to think so, but now 
we think that only a formidable display of 
force will save us from war. We shall tell 
our senators and congressman so; what will 
you say to yours? 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BicELow, Editor. 
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* Sunday!“ Julia whispered. 

“One,” begged Billy. ‘ You used to let me—at my birthday-parties. 
Oh, please, Judy!" 

“Oh, Billy—you're getting so grasping! This isn't your birthday! ™~ 
Julia protested. : 


“The Wooing of Julia Earle” 





The Wooing 


ot Julia Earle 


By Kathleen Norris 


One of the “Eight E’s” Series of Nine Splendid Stories by Nine Famous Authors 


Illustrated by Hanson Booth 


How the Adventures Began: Typical lively, lovely, loyal girls, such as are*to be found in any American community, 
the ‘Eight E’s’’ of Chiltern had met on an October afternoon following their graduation, to keep the school-formed ties 


from breaking asunder. 


Gossip followed greetings; serious talks of the future followed idle chattering. Twilight fell 


with the eight girls in such a mood as falls upon any crowd of normal-minded young women when they discuss what they 


individually would like to do. Some could do what they 


Into the happy group came the mother of their hostess with the news that a section of the city was on 


leased; to others choice waited upon a more poomgerese day. 


re, that the fire 


was spreading alarmingly. The girls immediately scattered; but a smoky dawn after a night of terror found them all back, 


several of them homeless, all of them now confronted with the necessity of doing something for themselves. 
The other stories of the series, written by eight famous-authors, 


was the story told last month by Beulah Marie Dix. 


Such, in brief, 


will tell how the girls faced the situation that confronted them on the morrow of the day when they made their 


speculations as to the future. In. 
tells how Julia Earle met the crisis. 


HE beauty about you, Judy,” 
remarked Sally Earle enthusi- 
astically, “is that you can do 
anything—a little.” 

The last two words came as rather an 
afterthought, and Julia, who had turned 
from her dish-pan to smile at her sister’s 
compliment, gave a sudden little sigh as she 
heard them. ‘Yes, that’s just it,” she 
answered soberly, “I can do anything—a 
little!” 

“Well—” said Sally defensively, not 
satisfied at having her remark too quietly 
dismissed. But Julia did not turn again 
from her glasses and silverware, and Sally, 
looking sharply at the drooping head, was 
horrified to detect a sudden glitter of tears 
on Julia’s lashes. 

Tears were rarely seen among the carefree 
Earles, and Sally knew that the unforgivable 
thing would be to make any allusion to them 
now. So she caught up a pile of hot, dry 
dishes, and went off to the pantry without 
any further delay, taking care to spend at 
least three minutes among the nondescript 
plates and cups that were all the Earles 
possessed, before she came back. 

The girls were washing the breakfast 
dishes in the big, disorderly kitchen. It 
was a task not any pleasanter to either Julia 
or Sally than to most girls of nineteen and 
sixteen, yet it must be said to their credit 
that they never grumbled over it. Idle, 
shiftless, and unsystematic the Earles might 
be, but they were sunny in disposition, and 
made light of the varied trials of their lives. 

_Julia was the oldest of the six, a slender 
girl whose untidy hair, spattered apron, 
and shabby gown did not entirely hide an 
unusually lovely face and figure. Like all 


In this story, which is complete in itself, the author of “‘ Mother” and “Saturday's Child” 
The series as a whole will show many an untrained girl what she can do to be useful. 


the Earles, she was very dark, her straight, 
soft hair blue-black, her delicate oval face 
lighted by a pair of magnificent purple-blue 
eyes. Her creamy skin was almost color- 
less, but it was the pallor of perfect health, 
for Julia was quite as strong as any of her 
brothers and sisters. 

Sally was large, loosely built, awkward, 
and quick in movement; only Julia, who 
idolized her little sister, saw the beauty 
and charm that were some day to be hers. 
Sally’s hair was brown, and her eyes brown; 
she had brilliant color, big, flashing, white 
teeth, and a frank laugh like a boy’s. Where 
Julia would have been content to drudge on 
and on for years in the shabby, dreary old 
house, Sally raged and protested, ques- 
tioned, rebelled, and in the end—reformed. 
She was raging this morning, and Julia, her 
hands in the lukewarm, soapy water, had 
been smiling as she listened. The sudden 
change in her manner and mood were accord- 
ingly the more surprising to Sally. 

“I’m different,” Sally presently resumed 
briskly, “‘I can’t do anything, and besides, 
I’m too young. But you can speak French 
and German—” 

“A little,” Julia said ruefully. 
Sally’s distress she sighed again. 

“Well, that’s something, anyway. And 
you cook, and you're fine with children, 
and you write such a good letter, and play 
the piano; all that ought to count for 
something!” 

“Ves, but for what?” Julia asked. 
“When it comes right down to it, what can 
I do, that would make money, I mean?” 

‘* All those things!’’ Sally said dauntlessly. 

Julia smiled, but she knew better. And 
money was needed, needed cruelly in every 


And to 
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way, by every separate member of the 
Earle family. There were taxes and inter- 
est on the mortgage always worrying the 
dreamy, unpractical father; there were 
grocery and market bills, shoe and dentist’s 
bills; there were clothes and chairs and 
towels and blankets steadily wearing out, 
and there was never any money to buy new 
ones. Geoffrey, who came next to Julia, 
needed books for his last year in high 
school; Gregory and Andrew and Jerry, Jr., 
who were younger than Sally, were a con- 
stant source of unavoidable expense, and 
still Mrs. Earle smiled over her books or 
her gardening, and still Jerome Earle 
begged his oldest daughter kindly not to 
distress him with the subject when she 
timidly brought it up. 

There had been plenty of money once, 
when grandfather Earle, who had estab- 
lished the factory of Earle and Son, was 
alive, but Julia was the only one of the 
children who remembered grandfather Earle, 
and ever since his death things had been 
going steadily from bad to worse. Father 
was only a clerk in the bigger factory that 
had bought out Earle and Son, mother had 
not had a maid since Jerry was born. 
Even the neighborhood about the old house 
had changed, and instead of the wide lawns 
and great trees of twenty years ago, there 
were little shops along Prince Street, whose 
back doors Julia could see from her bed- 
room-window. The old Earle house looked 
cramped and crowded on one side, and on 
the other the gardens that stretched down 
to the river were neglected and shabby. 

With all its faults, however, it was still 
a home, a roomy and comfortable one, and, 
remembering the great fire that had so 
recently destroyed hundreds of Chiltern’s 
houses, the Earles considered themselves 
fortunate in having it at all. But, just of 
late, a disquieting suspicion had come to 
Julia; could it be possible that things were 
really in so bad a state that father would 
let the old house go? 

She spoke of it to Geoffrey, but Geoffrey 
remarked briefly that he knew dad was 
worried sick, but didn’t know why. Sally 
and Julia investigated no further; there 
was no use worrying mother, they must 
somehow manage not to do that. 

It is, however, a question whether they 
could have succeeded in worrying mother, 
by introducing that, or any other subject. 
Mrs. Earle was too placid, too good- 
natured, too utterly unfamiliar with busi- 
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ness of any sort to take any mere statement 
seriously to heart. A placid cork, she 
floated along the surface of life seeing only 
what was lovely and right. She told her 
daughters affectionately that they were 
better cooks than any she and father had 
ever been able to hire, and went her un- 
ruffled way, reading, gardening, sewing a 
little, and wandering about seeing her old 
friends, day after day. Julia and Sally did 
not know whether to laugh or to cry when 
their mother dreamily asked them whether 
they would not rather stay here in Chiltern, 
with all their young friends, than go abroad, 
as she had done, to perfect their languages 
and improve their minds. 

“Never mind,”’ said Geoffrey, in consul- 
tation with his sisters, “I’ll be working 
next year, and that’ll help!” 

“T wish I could work,” Julia said wistfully. 

Geoffrey demurred. “You wouldn’t get 
much anyway,” he protested, “twenty or 
thirty a month!” 

“And what'll you get, when you start 
in?” burst out Sally. 

“Well, not more than that,” the boy 
admitted, reddening, “but, of course, I’ll 
work up.” 

“Still, it'll be a long time before that much 
money really helps,” Julia offered mildly. 
“Tt’s so hard to know what to do! A girl 
is no good until she’s trained; a boy has a 
chance to learn.” 

“Now, if all three of us were working!” 
Sally suggested brilliantly. 

“Don’t talk rot!” Geoffrey said impa- 
tiently. “In the first place, dad wouldn’t 
let you work! In the second, you don’t 
know how. That’s the business of the men 
of the family—” 

“Oh, Geoff, don’t talk so foolishly!” Julia 
said, with unusual sternness. “Why, all the 
girls are working, since the fire, even 
Dorothy Eades and Natalie! Sally and I 
don’t know how to go about it, I’ll admit, 
and we’re not likely to get much encourage- 
ment from mother or father, but we don’t 
like this struggling along, with bills and 


‘bills and bills, any more than father does!” 


Sally and Geoffrey often wrangled, but 
controversy with Julia was new and it some- 
what impressed her brother. “But, Judy, 
you'll get married, won’t you?” he said, 
with a little bashful laugh and in a lowered 
tone after a minute’s silence. 

Julia’s cheeks instantly flamed scarlet. 
“Tf you mean Billy Coates,” she said 
candidly, “it’s manners to wait to beasked!” 
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But at this both Geoffrey and Sally burst 
into such joyous laughter that Julia was 
obliged to join them, although with great 
dignity. 

“Perhaps it’s me he comes to see?” 
Sally suggested hilariously. 

“Well, I'll tell you this,” said Julia, sud- 
denly serious, ‘‘I won’t marry any man until 
I—until I don’t have to—to be taken care of!” 

“‘What’s the matter with a man’s taking 
care of his own wife?” Geoffrey asked, really 
interested. 

“Nothing, usually,” Julia answered. She 
frowned a little, trying to put her idea into 
words. “But I am not interested in—that 
sort of thing, anyway,” she went on. “I 
like—Billy, I like him awfully well. But I 
don’t want.to fall in love with him or with 
any one else,”’ said Julia, in a little burst of 
girlish pride, “until I know what I’m 
doing! I want to understand things a little 
better. Mother married father when he had 
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lots of money, yet look at us! I don’t 
want to marry—any one, and _ borrow 
money for a trousseau, and then worry, 
worry, worry about you all, and father and 
mother. I’d rather work it out, first, if I 
can! Thousands of people in this world 
are working, and making money, and 
paying bills, and enjoying it, too! I want 
to—get into things.”’ 

“Well, how do you propose to do it?” 
Geoffrey asked after a pause. 

The three were in the kitchen, Geoffrey 
finishing a late supper, the girls at their 
endless dishes. For answer, Sally reached 
for the evening paper, and, with a mysterious 
look at her brother, opened it, turned it 
firmly back, and presented to his startled 
eyes the following advertisement: 

“WANTED, by High School graduate, position as 
social-secretary, mother’s-helper, nursery-governess, 
or housekeeper. Best references. Write J. E., Box 54, 
this office. ’ 


Ten answers to Julia's advertisement came. four of which were not to be considered. But the remaining 
six were all promising, and Julia and Sally read them until they knew them by heart 
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“Gosh!” said Geoffrey simply. “‘Won’t 
father be crazy?” 

“T hope not,” Julia answered uncom- 
fortably. 

“Well, you know he will. However, it’s 
your business!” Geoffrey leaned back 
comfortably in his chair. “I wouldn’t be a 
girl for a lot,” he added complacently. 

“So far, Julia and I have contributed 
about as much as you have to the support of 
this family,” Sally observed tartly. 

“Ves, but in a few years, how about it?” 
Geoffrey returned. 

“Give us a few years, and you'll see!”’ 
Sally answered with spirit, as she turned on 
the hot water with such a hissing rush that 
Geoffrey’s reply, if he meditated one, was lost. 

For the ensuing three days Julia and 
Sally Earle thought of nothing but Julia’s 
business venture, and the postman had 
never received such assiduous attentions 
from either of the young ladies before. Ten 
answers came, four of which were not to be 
considered. Julia regretted politely her 
inability to teach in a private kindergarten 
for nothing a month, her inability to cor- 
respond with a bachelor in Sioux Falls 
whose object was matrimony, her inability 
to teach French and German in Miss 
Farley’s School at West Chiltern, and her 
inability to take up settlement work in 
Chiltern’s colored quarter. 

But the remaining six letters were all 
promising, and Julia and Sally read them 
until they knew them by heart. Best of all 
was the charming note from Mrs. Fox, 
whose beautiful home was a landmark in 
Chiltern. Mrs. Fox was rich, interested in 
suffrage, in several clubs, and in endless 
charities, and she wrote very cordially. 
She needed a bookkeeper, a secretary, and 
an assistant in her various enterprises, and 
she would pay sixty dollars a month. Julia, 
in her delight and relief, was ready to kiss 
this letter. 

Another letter was from a Mrs. Parker, 
of whom the girls knew something. Mrs. 
Parker had a delicate little girl, aged six, 
for whom she wanted to secure a sort of 
nursery-governess, some one to read and 
study and play with little Anita, and some 
one who could also write an occasional 
letter for Mrs. Parker herself, and accom- 
pany her when she sang. Julia thought 
that if for any conceivable reason Mrs. 
Fox did not want her, she would go at once 
to see Mrs. Parker. 

Then there was a letter from Mrs. 
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Hungerford Bates, who had a boarding- 
house down by the bridge, and wanted 
some one to keep books and help with the 
management of her two big houses; and a 
letter from a Mrs. Kingsford, who said she 
would like some one to be with her two 
daughters before and after school hours; 
a letter from a Miss Davis, who merely 
remarked that she would like to submit a 
plan whereby any young woman could 
easily make a hundred dollars a month, and 
a letter from some Mrs. Jardine, who said 
that she had four young children, kept one 
general servant, and needed some one who 
could help in the care and education of the 
three older children. 

It had been decided by the three oldest 
Earles that nothing of these plans was to be 
said either to father or mother until some- 
thing definite was decided, Geoffrey reas- 
suring himself with the knowledge that all 
except one of the answers had come from 
women they either knew or knew about. 
In the exceptional case, that of Miss Davis, 
he himself meant to go with Julia, should 
the more attractive offers fall through. 

.So it was that on a certain Monday 
morning, dressed in her best, Julia left the 
beds and dishes to Sally and went forth 
bravely to meet fate. It was early Novem- 
ber, a delicious softness and dreaminess 
seemed to pervade the thin sunshine, and 
leaves circled slowly down to the sidewalk 
as the girl went on her way. 

Secretary to Mrs. Fox, at sixty dollars a 
month! Julia liked the thought. She 
dreamily compared this fate to that of the 
other girls, her school chums, the “Fight 
E’s,”. as they called themselves, who were 
all working now, from little Patsy Emmet to 
favored and fortunate Dorothy Eades. 

“T’ll work every instant of the time and 
I'll be the best secretary any one ever 
had!” resolved Julia, as she mounted the 
wide flight of handsome stone steps that 
rose to the door of the Fox mansion. 


Sally was frying hominy for luncheon 
when Julia got back, and her small figure 
was lost in a cloud of smoke. But she took 
her pan off the stove, and held it, fuming 
like a censer in the center of the kitchen, as 
she eagerly interrogated her sister. 

“Judy! Have you got it?” 

Julia put her best gloves down on the 
littered kitchen-table, her cheeks were 
burning, but her eyes bright. 

“No,” she answered quietly, ‘“she—she 
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was very kind, I suppose. But I couldn’t 
do what she wanted, and of course she’s— 
she’s awfully businesslike, and she made me 
feel—about as grownup as Jerry!” 

‘‘What’d she say!” asked Sally, instantly 
fired. 

“Oh, well,’ Julia answered slowly, “she 
wants some one who can typewrite, and take 
letters in shorthand, and keep books 
double entry, and who understands filing, 
and card-catalogs, and I don’t know what 
all! And I couldn’t honestly say I did—” 

“Oh, well, what do you care?” Sally 
asked hardily. ‘‘Go up-stairs and get into 
something comfortable, and tomorrow you 
can go and see Mrs. Parker.” 

But late that night when they were both 
in bed, Julia told her little sister the real 
sting of her interview with Mrs. Fox. 

“Stenography I might have learned, 
Sally,”’ said she, “and bookkeeping too, if 
I’d gone to night-school for a few months. 
But Mrs. Fox just looked me over, when I 
suggested that, and she said, in that clear 
sort of way she has, ‘ Miss Earle, I’m going 
to tell you something frankly. If I get a 
secretary, I want her to look like a business 
woman. Now, you'll forgive me for saying 


that your hands are not properly cared for, 
your hair is coming down, your petticoat 
shows under your suit-skirt, and altogether 
you seem to be entirely indifferent to your 
personal appearance. When I asked you at 
what time you could get here, you said, 


“Around nine o'clock.” I want my 
secretary here at eight, sharp, every morn- 


ing, and I want her to regard this work as . 


a business, not a casual employment.’”’ 

“Cat! I hate her,” said Sally simply. 
And Julia, sore and shamed as she felt, 
laughed shakily. 

“No, she was right, I suppose,’ she 
answered bravely. ‘“I—I am sorry of 
course, but tomorrow I’ll try Mrs. Parker, 
and we’ll see!”’ 


Julia came back into the house so quietly 
the next day that only Sally, who had been 
watching for her for an hour, was aware of 
her return. The little sister followed her up 
to her bedroom and opened the door to find 
Julia staring fixedly out of the window, 
with two hard, red spots burning in her 
cheeks. 

“No go?” asked Sally, with a sinking 
heart. 

“No,” Julia answered briefly. And for 
a moment or two there was silence. Then 
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Julia began rapidly to change her clothes, 
talking to Sally as she did so. 

“Mrs. Parker’s really very nice,” said 
she, making a great effort to speak without 
prejudice. “Anita was with ker, and it’s a 
lovely house, of course. But I can’t do 
what they want. A German governess was 
there; she’s leaving, but before she said two 
words to me, I knew I couldn’t do much 
with German. And Mrs. Parker herself 
spoke to me in French—” 

“Ah, well, she’s lived in Paris!” Sally 
exclaimed jealously. 

“Ves, of course. Anyway I couldn’t 
make head or tail of her French. And then 
I tried an accompaniment on the piano; it 
was frightfully difficult, but I did pretty 
well. And she asked me about Montessori 
methods, and—I don’t know, Sally,” said 
Julia, with watering eyes, “but it seemed 
to me I just didn’t know anything! And so, 
finally, she said very nicely that she 
thanked me for coming to see her, but that 
she might not make any change at all, and 
that if she did need me she would let me 
know.” 

“Well, perhaps she will 
buoyant Sally. 

“And perhaps she won’t!” Julia sub- 
mitted, with a rueful laugh. 


!”” said the 


Mrs. Hungerford Bates laughed cheerily 
when the somewhat disheartened Julia 
presented herself with an application for 
the vacant position in the big boarding- 
house. 

“Bless your little heart, Miss Earle,” 
said she, “you aren’t. any more fit for this 
work than a kitten! You need years of 
experience before you know how to rent 
rooms, and how to get money out of 
people. I want some one who could really 
take some of the responsibility off my 
shoulders, lay in corned beef when the 
market was low, and salt down eggs just 
as soon as the hens are laying in the spring. 
Why, you probably don’t know anything 
more about this business than my own 
Martha! How’s mother—all well?” 


“Well,” said Mrs. Kingsford, for whom 
Julia had formed a sudden distaste, “if 
you get here in time to do the girls’ hair 
every morning, and take them to dancing- 
school, and sit with them while they 
practise, and make yourself useful to me, 
why, you might try it. There’s one thing, 
you'll have to make your own arrangements 
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in the kitchen, for I keep colored girls, and 
my butler is colored, too, and I don’t want 
their feelings hurt.” 

..“'They. might not mind if I had my lunch 
inthe pantry,” said Julia gallantly, but 
with her ready color staining her face. 

“Perhaps,” Mrs. Kingsford agreed indif- 
ferently. »“I pay fifteen— 

“Fifteen dollars a month?” Julia liad 
wondering ‘why, during: these interviews, 
she was always so strongly disposed to 
weep. | ; 

“Fifteen a month,” the lady said serenely. 
“You have a‘lot of time to yourself, of 
course, on school-days. There’s nothing 
hard about it!” 

Julia rose. “I. am sorry,” she said, 
quietly, “‘but.I think that’s too little. It’s 
different with a boy, when he goes into an 
office he can take anything, because he can 
work up. But there wouldn’t be any 
promotion here.” 

“T don’t say I wouldn’t pay more, later 
on,”’ Mrs. Kingsford said. ‘‘Twenty—or, 
when you are older, twenty-five—” 

“Thank you, I think not,” Julia said 
politely. And a moment later she was 
again walking down the street. 


Geoffrey went with her to see Miss Davis, 
a brisk, thin woman whose suggestion was 
that Julia sell a certain line of powders and 
cosmetics at a good percentage. This offer 
Julia declined, and went soberly home, 
listening to a long, affectionate tirade from 
Geoffrey, and meditating gloomily in her 
soul. The next day she took the last name 
on her list, and called upon Mrs. Jardine. 

She found the lady in her back yard 
surrounded by dark-haired little Jardines, 
and with a plump, dark-eyed baby in her 
lap. Julia liked her at once. ‘‘ You see, my 
eldest boy is six, then the twins and this 
baby, and in the summer there will be an- 
other,”’ explained Mrs. Jardine pleasantly. 
“T keep a cook, but I simply can not keep 
them all: good and quiet without more help. 
I want these three in the open air all the 
time, and yet there is so much housework to 
do, and the baby’s naps and meals, and 
altogether—” Her tired, bright eyes, and 
the drawn lines about them finished the 
explanation. 

“T see,” Julia said slowly... But in what 
way, she wondered, would her position here 
be different from that of a housemaid? 

“T would have to pay a regular maid 
eighteen or twenty,” said Mrs. Jardine, 
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“but of course I would expect to pay you 
more than that, because you could start 
their lessons, and begin their languages—” 

“Yes, I see,” Julia said again, with an 
absent smile. “I wouldn’t want to come 
for less than—forty—” she added, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Well, we could pay forty,” Mrs. Jardine 
agreed, after some hesitation. ‘I could pay 
it,” the matron added presently, with her 
philosophical smile, “because I must.. We - 
want the children to hear good English, and 
to be with a refined companion, and: for 
that, of course,.we must pay.” 

“Suppose you think it over, and I think 
it over,”’ Julia suggested, “and then I will 
come to see you again. We’re only two 
blocks apart.” 

“That will do nicely,” Mrs. Jardine 
agreed with much satisfaction. But Julia 
went home very far from convinced. A 
servant—she would be no more than a 
servant. She must give the children their 
baths, dress and undress them, arrange 
their meals—it was not a very exciting 
prospect! 

She was walking slowly toward home in 
the early winter twilight, when Billy Coates, 
tall and smiling, and somehow very attrac- 
tive in his tweeds, and with that subtle 
flavor of cosmopolitanism that college lends 
a man, came up behind her. 

“Hello, Juliana!” exclaimed Billy gaily, 
“how goes it?” 

“Pretty well,” Julia answered, as he fell 
into step beside her. She gave him a side- 


. glance of casual welcome, but it was nothing 


short of rapture that lighted Mr. Coates’ 
blue eyes. Indeed, at this nearness of his 
divinity the big fellow felt actually shaken 
and abashed, and began to experience a 
certain hoarseness and awkwardness very 
unusual with him. 

Julia had known Billy since babyhood; 
the Coates’ home had been near the Earles’, 
fifteen years ago. But Billy’s people were 
among the very richest in Chiltern, and long 
before this had moved away to a much 
handsomer house in the more fashionable 
east side of town. He had admired pretty 
Julia Earle since they went to danciag- 
school together, and perhaps a year before 
this had astonished the High School girl 
with a bashful assertion of his undying 
devotion. Julia had only stammered some- 
thing indefinite then, and Billy had gone 
back to college with no further effort to 
bring up the topic. But he was a graduate 
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now, and doing very well in the family 
firm, and his grandmother had recently left 
him a little fortune, and an attractive 
cottage near his own mother’s home. So 
that it was with more confidence he began 
to talk seriously to Julia now. 

Julia’s heart had begun to thump ner- 
vously as he began, her first impulse being 
to silence him, or to run away. But, with 
a sudden little realization of her own dignity, 
she heard him out, and when she answered 
it was as kindly, and as logically, as she 
could. ‘‘ You’re awfully sweet, Billy, to—to 
feel that way about me, and to say such 
lovely things. I wish I were—all that: the 
cleverest and the sweetest girl in the world. 
But I’m not, I don’t know anything, really. 
I don’t know how to keep house, or how to 
manage accounts; I can’t help Sally much, 
or really understand why things are as 
they are at home. And Billy,” Julia’s 
lucid eyes, turned toward him honestly, 
could never have met his so clearly over this 
little speech, if she had loved him, “I don’t 
want my children to go through some day 
what I’m going through now. Life’s a 
business,”’ finished little Julia wisely, 
“whether for a man or a woman. I want 
to learn my business!”’ 

She told Sally something of this talk, late 
at night, and Sally gasped and marveled. 

“Oh, Julia, if ever I had an offer, I know 
I would accept it, just from excitement!” 
said Sally. Then: “Judy, you didn’t talk 
as if you blamed mother and dad, did you? 
You don’t think any one’s to blame, do 
you?” 

“No-o-o! You know how little I blame 
any one,” Julia said slowly, “but I just 
know that things are all wrong with us here, 
and I don’t want to drag any one else in 
until we get a little bit straightened out. 
Debt is always wrong,” she went on, 
“unless it’s for sickness.” 

Sally watched her sister closely. “I'll 
bet you’re more in love with Billy than 
you think you are,” she said. 

“Oh, I don’t think so!”’ But Julia’s smile 
was enigmatic in the darkness, and it was 
not worry that kept her wakeful that 
night. And just before she fell asleep there 
came into the lazy drifting of her thoughts 
the small beginning of the Great Idea. 

The next day Julia made not one call, 
but many. She began with little Mrs. 
Jardine and went on to several other 
houses. She came home exhausted, but 
with the light of hope shining in her dark 
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blue eyes. Fortunately there was a nour- 
ishing and delicious dinner almost ready, 
and Sally for sympathetic confidante, so 
that it was refreshed in soul and body that 
Julia began an important conversation with 
her parents that night. 

“T want to be a mother’s helper, but on a 
large scale,’ said Julia, as, flushed and 
nervous, she finished in an absolute silence 
her little explanation. “You see, Dad, lots 
of mothers want a nice girl with their 
children, but can’t afford her, and can’t 
manage her relationship with the other 
servants.” 

“Other servants!” echoed Mr. Earle, in a 
voice of thunder. 

“Well, you know what I mean. So Sally 
and I thought—we have this big side 
garden, we have plenty of games and toys, 
we have the old playroom for them to take 
their naps in—” 

“What on, the floor?” asked Geoffrey. 

“And we plan to keep them from half- 
past eight o’clock until five,” went on Julia, 
ignoring him, “for a dollar a week. Sally 
and I will make soups and cookies for their 
lunch, we usually have enough fresh eggs—” 

“From our own chickens,” added Sally 
enthusiastically, ““and we’re going to order 
extra milk—” 

“But, lovey, they’ll tramp all over my 
roses!”’ said her mother in dismay. 

“You mean that you would tolerate the 
idea, Amy?” Jerome Earle asked. 

“Not for an instant!” Mrs. Earle hastily 
assured him. 

A mutinous look came into Sally’s face, 
but Julia merely widened her exquisite eyes 
reproachfully at her father. 

“T see no reason for your making a martyr 
of yourself for other people’s children,” said 
Mr. Earle, uncomfortably conscious of his 
favorite’s look, “even if you and your sister 
here are confident that you are qualified to 
make it a success!”” he added witheringly. 
“Can you fail to realize that, under our 
present circumstances, and without a maid, 
your mother has quite enough to bear? I 
can hardly believe that you have taken any 
steps in this matter without the full consent 
of your mother and myself.” 

There was a brief pause, during which 
Julia caught Sally’s terrified, yet defiant 
look. ; 

“Tf I am not qualified to do anything, it 
isn’t my own fault, Father,” Julia said 
presently, a little out of breath. “I worried, 
and puzzled—” her voice broke. ‘And I 
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don’t want to be a burden on you,” she 
pleaded, “‘and yet I can’t go away and 
leave the boys and the cooking to Sally— 
and mother,” she added, as a tactful after- 
thought. “It was my own idea. I thought 
I could gather up the children, children of 
all ages, and bring them here, and have them 
play together! And we really need the 
money—” 

Her voice wavered uncomfortably. But 
there was no hesitation in her father’s 
answer. 

“Kindly don’t say anything more about 
it, Julia. So much talk of money is very 
unbecoming in a girl, and very trying to me. 
Affairs have gone badly with me in the past 
few years, as you all know, but one of these 
days Geoffrey will put his shoulder to the 
wheel—” 

At this pathetic appeal, Julia went over 
and got into her father’s lap, where she 
settled herself comfortably, with her soft 
hair loose against his shoulder. “Oh, do 
let me try it, Dad,” she coaxed. ‘You've 
no idea how enthusiastic I am about it, and 
how much I want totry! Forget the money 
part of it, and just remember that you’re 
doing me a great, great favor!” 

“T don’t see why my little girls aren’t 
satisfied to stay here with books and garden 
and mother,” Mr. Earle protested, but in a 
somewhat softened voice. 

“But I am staying here, Father,” Julia 
urged. “It’s so much nicer than going into 
some dark office—” 

“That I would never permit,” her father 
said decidedly. 

“But this you will, at least until it has 
proved a trouble to you,” Julia finished 
eagerly. ‘And besides, Dad, it may fail 
utterly,” she went on. “But I’ve got the 
three Jardines, the two Hutchinsons, Arthur 
and Helen Curry, and maybe the Best twins. 
Then I’m going to write a note to about 
twenty other mothers—” 

“Well—” Mr. Earle said reluctantly, 
assuming great indifference to Julia’s grate- 
ful kisses, but enjoying them immensely. 

Mrs. Earle laughed comfortably. “Don’t 
you give it a moment’s worry, Dad,” said 
she. “Why, I’ve seen Sally and Ju start 
things before. This’ll last just as long as the 
rest. Ju isn’t fairly up before nine o’clock, 
let alone being ready to start out then! By 
the time the girls have washed mugs and 
plates after a dozen babies for a few days, 
we won’t hear any more of it! Give them 
their way, that’s my motto!” 


’ 
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Julia and Sally exchanged glances, but 
nothing more was said, and it was under- 
stood that no further opposition to the plan 
would be offered, for the present at least. 
“But I wonder,” Julia asked, in her own 
heart, “why father and mother take any 
suggestion from Geoff seriously, and try so 
deliberately to belittle anything I do?” 


Just two years later, on another October 
afternoon, when twilight was falling in the 
old Earle garden, and as the factory whistles 
a block or two away shrilled half-past five 
o’clock, a young man came quietly in at the 
street gate, and walked slowly through the 
old-fashioned marguerite bushes down one 
of the old brick paths. Indian summer was 
still lingering in Chiltern; there were 
brilliant leaves left on the Earle maples, and 
late asters and chrysanthemums bloomed 
here and there. 

A tall, slender girl was in the garden, 
picking up a small wooden horse here, a 
gaily colored book there, and straightening 
the little chairs and small green benches 
that stood all about. Two hard and busy 
years had not taken away the laughter 
from Julia Earle’s eyes, nor the uncon- 
querable childishness from the curve of her 
firm little chin, but in other ways she was 
changed. 

The untidy glory of her hair was neatly 
bound and snugly pinned now, and she 
wore a trim gown of dark-gray linen, 
relieved only by a prim little embroidered 
collar, and white cuffs. Something in her 
expression was altered too; there had come 
a certain new directness in her look, and a 
certain firmness in her mouth that bespoke 
changes of character as well as of 
appearance. 

But to Billy Coates, the intruder, Julia 
had always looked perfection, and she was 
only a little more than perfect now. He had 
been working hard, too, in the last two years, 
and had formed the habit of coming into the 
Earle garden, or the Earle sitting-room, for 
a chat with Julia two or three times a week. 
Sometimes Julia made him stay to dinner, 
and afterward they took the small boys for 
a summer walk, or spent a winter evening 
at the theater. But usually they spent 
only half an hour together, before Billy, 
thoughtful and inspired, went on to his own 
dinner, and Julia, with a softened light in 
her eyes, turned back to the absorbing 
claims of her own family. 

“Hello, dear!” said Billy cheerfully. 
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“Everything all right?”? The. “dear” was 
a recent innovation, and he knew it, al- 
though he said it in his casual, brotherly 
way. Julia knew it, too; she was aware 
that this was exactly the seventh time Billy 
had called her ‘‘dear,” and her heart gave a 
funny little twist. But outwardly she paid 
no attention to it. 

“Everything’s going splendidly,’ she 
answered tranquilly. ‘And how’s. every- 
thing with you, Billy?” 

“Oh, just so-so,” Billy said. “Sit down 
here a minute, can’t you, Judy, or are you 
busy? Dad is rather pleased with me 
today,” he went on, “because I’m going up 
to Emery in half an hour, to land the big- 
gest thing I’ve ever got. But it means no 
theater tonight, darn it! I went home at 
noon to change, and I’ll have to have my 
dinner on the train!” 

Julia dropped down beside him on a green 
bench, with a luxurious sigh. “Oh, but 
that’s glorious, Billy. I congratulate you. 
Let the theater wait, of course! No, I’m 
not busy at all.  Sally’s superintendent 
tonight, and Helva really is beginning to do 
very well. By the way, Billy, we had an 
anniversary today. Two years since we 
started the business!” 

“Two years, is it? 
answered, with some 
Does it seem so long?” 

“Does it seem so long?” Julia echoed, 
with-gay scorn. ‘Oh, no—it only seems 
about fifty—it only seems about five 
hundred, that’s all! Sally and I,” she went 
on briskly, “bave slaved, fit, bled, and 
died over this thing for twenty-four long 
months, as you know. We have exactly 
seven hundred and seventeen dollars in the 
bank, not much to show for two girls in two 
years. We hada terrible fight to get mother 
and father to consent; we’ve had to give 
up parties in winter and visits in summer; 
we’ve had to pander to the tastes of spoiled 
infants and pacify enraged mothers—and 
the poor lad asks me if it seems like two 
years!” 

- Yet the lovely face she turned to him was 
so bright in its laughter, so serene in its 
content, that Billy protested, “Oh, but 
come now, there’s been some fun in it, too! * 

Julia was instantly serious. “I was only 
joking, Billy,” she said thoughtfully, “for 
when I come to sum it all up, the two years 
have meant more to.us than any money in 
the bank could mean. Of course, it was 
hard at first, people didn’t know how to take 
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surprise. 
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us, and we were ignorant of business 
methods. Then, it was something new, and 
all sorts of expenses had to be met. That 
first half-year Sally and I had to go into 
debt for several things—little hanging 
hammock-beds for the babies’ naps, for 

instance—and every time a child cried we ~ 
nearly went mad with nervousness.” Julia, 
her eyes upon the dying red of the sunset, 
smiled reminiscently. ‘There was. that 
awful month that we sent all the bills out 
twice,”’ she said, “and then there was one 
day—we’d been at it about four months 
then—when suddenly the whole business 
collapsed. For one reason or another, 
there wasn’t a child on our books!”’ 

“T never knew that,” Billy said. 
do you account for it?” 

“Oh, we never told any one, we kept all 
our worries to ourselves! And T went right 
out and canvassed for more children, and 
got them, too! And lots came back. Why, 
I account for it in this way—we had to 
raise our rates. We charged a dollar a week 
in the beginning, and we got twenty-nine 
children. But a dollar a week isn’t really 
kindergarten rates, and we kept the children 
all day, besides. So we went up to two. 
Then getting the children was a problem, 
but there again, I was handicapped by my 
memory of kindergartens. You see, they 
don’t have to get here at one time, so it 
suddenly occurred to us that Sally could 
go after the older group, and keep them 
sauntering on the way, as long as they 
liked. I made a trip with the donkey-cart 
at half-past eight—how people stared at 
first!—and the very small ones had to be 
brought here; that was stipulated. We 
learned something every month! For 
instance, we know now that most mothers, 
if they have all the day free, are glad enough 
to have the children back at five, or even 
half-past four. And then we’ve learned 
that, sometimes, a busy mother will like 
to have alternate days for two children— 
always have one at home. Perhaps a 
mother with a five-year-old and a one-year- 
old will always want one, but can’t manage 
the two. We make all sorts of arrangements 
like that. And we doa really large business 
on the nurses’ days.off; we charge a dollar 
a day flat for that! 

“Then feeding them was a problem, too. 
We lost two children right off when. we said 
that they had only soup and potatoes, or 
rice, or cereal, with vegetables and crack- 
ers and toast and stewed fruit and so on 
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A tall slender girl was in the garden, picking up scattered toys here and there. Two hard and busy years had not 
taken away the laughter from Julia Earle’s eyes, nor the unconquerable childishness from 
the curve of her chin, but in other ways she was changed 
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for lunch. But we’ve never had a sick 
child. 

“And so it goes along pretty well. For, 
of course, apart from money in the bank, 
there have been incalculable advantages. 
For instance, we’ve both been home. Then 
it’s kept Sally busy, too busy to fret. And 
she is a regular genius, you know. Why, 
Mr. Potter of the Starr Home said last week 
that if they put in the new ward in the spring 
they want Sally to be matron—just fancy, 
and she’s barely eighteen! We had little 
Betty Potter here, and she adores Sally! 
And then, keeping books and regular hours 
and sending bills has been good for us both. 
I would always feel now that I could make 
a living, you know,” Julia gave a great sigh 
of content, “and that’s so much to a woman, 
in this world, Billy. -I’ve made mistakes, 
but.so do we all, and they help as much, or 
more, than the successes. And - then, 
Sally and I have helped out with house- 
hold expenses regularly. If she and I 
hadn’t paid the taxes and interest last year, 
I really think we’d have lost the house, and 
that would have been simply madness. 
And now that Geoff is working, and 
especially, as there is some talk of the 
concrete works coming right across the 
river here, why, we’re prospering! If that 
happens, and we sell, as we could for a 
profit, then, why, perhaps mother and 
father will buy a little place over on the 
other side of town. Anyway, they might! 
And then, if Sally really goes to the Home, 
and she’d love that, why, I shall take only 
children of certain ages, say between two 
and five, or perhaps just special cases; that’s 
much more interesting, and it pays better. 

“So it all sums up,” finished Julia, “that 
we’ve learned something about this particu- 
lar business, but we’ve learned more about 
living, about paying bills when you contract 
them, and borrowing a little at interest, if 
you have to, and meeting people, and 
dealing with them. And—I don’t know 
quite how or why, but we’re happier,” she 
ended naively. 

“Well, I’m not,” Billy said dolefully; 
“vou—you seemed a good deal nearer me 
two years ago, somehow,” he went on 
boyishly, “I mean—that is—you weren’t 
so bally independent!” 

Julia laughed joyously. “It’s true 
enough, Billy. And yet—yet, you know 
you and I have. been pretty good friends, 
haven’t we?” she added with an upward 
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glance that set his pulses beating. ‘“ You 
know all about my business, and I know all 
about yours. I know enough to be a help, 
now, instead of a burden, to—any one I 
should happen to marry.” 

In all his dreams of her, and all Billy’s 
dreams were of her, he had never thought 
of elusive, indifferent little Julia as saying 
so much. But at various times of late, he 
had fancied that she was softening, and he 
had long ago plafned just the speech in 
which he would take advantage of the 
propitious moment. Instead of making it 
now, however, he found that he was chok- 
ing, his hands were wet and cold, and his 
face burning hot. And he heard his own 
voice stammering only, “Oh, don’t, Judy— 
don’t fool—if you don’t mean it—Judy—’”’ 

“‘A year ago you would have given up the 
Emery trip,” Julia pursued, with something 
like a shaky laugh, ‘“‘and taken me to the 
theater. And I would have considered that 
quite right. But now, you come to tell me 
that you must go away, and I understand 
just how much it means to you. Do you 
see the difference? It’s because I’m alive 
now; I have my own obligations and 
responsibilities. Last year I didn’t!” 

“But—but if I go to Emery—” Billy 
stammered, catching her hand as she stood 
up in the dim twilight, “ Judy—Judy—will 
you go driving with me on Sunday?” 

“ Juli—a!”’ Sally called from the direction 
of the house. Julia broke into soft laughter, 
fluttering in Billy’s hold like a bird. Fora 
moment their eyes met, and in the sudden 
uprush of mastery in his, and in the yielding 
that replaced the mutinous merriment in 
hers, the future wrote itself clear and 
plain to the bewildered senses of them both. 

“Sunday!” she whispered. 

“One,” begged Billy. ‘You used to let 
me—at my birthday-parties. Oh, please, 
Judy!” 

“Oh, Billy—you’re getting so grasping! 
This isn’t your birthday!” There was the 
shadow of laughter among the shadows, 
and what might have been the shadow of 
one of those old kisses against his hair. 
And then the flying shadow of what was 
Julia was silhouetted against the opened 
hall door for a second. And Billy was left 
to shadows. 

But for Julia, soberly setting the dinner- 
table, and for Billy, turning toward prosaic 
Emery, the world was flooded with im- 
mortal sunshine. 


The next “Eight E’s” story, Sweet Anne Endicott, by Marjorie Benton Cooke, will appear in the 
December issue. 
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je “Every year.’ confesses a pros- 

> perous business woman, " my success in 

the business world seems to me less satis- 

fying, less worth while. I am missing some- 

thing that this does not give. It isa hollow, vain 

life. 1 know it, and so do the thousands of other women 
just like me. But we are caught, and we can't go back” 


The Homesick Woman 


By Nancy Musselman 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


In the heart of every woman there is the seed of the desire for a home and children. Some delib- 
erately deprive it of warmth and life until it dies, for no one will deny that to many women a 
“career’’ is more satisfying than a home could ever be. These are, however, a negligible few among 
many millions, for most women cling to the ideal and the longing through their wholelives. It was 
to emphasize this fact, at a time when women are receiving all manner of abuse for their going out 
into the workaday world and for their desire to enter into politics, that this article was written. 


It is in no sense a suffrage article; though a careful reading of it will set you right on many of 
the much-discussed and bemuddled questions raised by the cry of “Votes for Women 


SUCCESSFUL New York business 
woman who, each year, without 
capital and without an office, earns 
enough to buy a neat bit of real 

estate out of her profits, said to me the 
other day: “I am happy when it storms 
so that I can not go out. I switch off the 
telephone and just have a royal time. I 
make rice puddings and clean closets and 
count the silver—everything!”’ She laughed, 
but the next moment her steady brown 
eyes were looking quietly into mine. ‘Then 
tomorrow I am ready for the sunshine and 
the world again.” 

I was struck by this little confession of 
the business woman, because it threw light 
upon another confession which had come to 


me a little while back—this, too, from a 
successful business woman, but one who 
is unmarried and homeless. 

“Every year,” she said to me, “my suc- 
cess in the business world seems to me less 
satisfying, less worth while. I am missing 
something that this does not give. It is a 
hollow, vain life. I know it, and so do the 
thousands of other women just like me. 
But we are caught, and we can’t go back.” 

She went on to tell me that, in the posi- 
tion she held, she touched very intimately 
the lives of many young women who were 
in business. These were the thousands who, 
like herself, knew that they were missing 
something. Scarcely a week went by with- 
out its half-dozen tearful interviews in 
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which some young girl confessed herself 
sick for the home which was denied her. 

In judging the feminist movement—I 
speak not of the struggle for political en- 
franchisement, but of the much wider 
movement toward industrial activities— 
the world has thus far been divided into 
two camps, those who regard woman’s 
exodus from the home as an expression of 
her perverse and ungodly determination not 
to accept any longer the fundamental ob- 
ligation which nature has laid upon her, 
that of bearing children, and those who re- 
gard it as a magnificent demonstration of 
woman’s fitness for other spheres which, 
until now, have been denied her. To the 
first, her unhappiness, if it be proved that 
she is unhappy, will come as direct evidence 
of the hand of an avenging deity who does 
not lightly see his will set aside. To the 
second, it may seem that even her unhappi- 
ness is not too large a price for her to pay 
for the new freedom which she is winning 
for herself and for the women of all future 
generations. 

But in this attitute there is rather too 
much of the old puritanic one that good 
can be bought only at the price of pain. 
Before-we give over these millions of women 
to unhappiness, would it not be as well to 
determine first of all whether they are un- 
happy, and, if they are, try to discover 
what is the cause and what is the 
remedy? 

Proof of their unhappiness is, alas! dis- 
tressingly evident. On every hand social 
investigators and experts come to us with 
the message that houses of prostitution 
are fed from the factories, that the streets 
are full of women who, eaten by the misery 
of loneliness and isolation, find food for 
their social nature there. And reaching 
from this depth, all the way up through 
the thousands of women who earn their 
own bread and pay their own way, goes 
the same dark thread of unsatisfied longing 
for all those things which no human being 
should be denied, love, home, children. 
And the amount of salary, or the portion of 
actual success, seems to have very little 
to do with that longing. The same word 
comes from her who lives in the cheap hall- 
bedroom and from her who travels in 
the Pullman coach and sleeps at the best 
hotel; from the woman who is earning 
five thousand and the woman who is earning 
five hundred; from the woman who teaches 
and the woman who sews—until one is 
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tempted to ask if happiness has not indeed 
flown from the earth. 

We might as well face the facts. The 
millions of women who are proving them- 
selves such wonderful doers of the world’s 
work are not satisfied. Having deserted their 
homes, they are homesick. Those who 
feared the loss of the so-called fundamental 
feminine instincts may reassure themselves. 
There never was better proof of their 
existence than the unhappiness of those 
women in whom their expression has been 
denied. 

However, if we believe that between the 
unhappiness of such women and this re- 
pression of one part of their nature there 
exists the relationship of cause and effect, 
we have, it seems to me, taken the first 
step toward the solution of our problem. 
But it is necessary, first of all, to get 
firmly in mind the reason for the repression. 
Why has woman chosen to leave the home 
and go into this field in which she is not 
wholly content, and why has it been inev- 
itable that this entrance into the business 
world should entail a repression of so funda- 
mental a need of her nature? 

The common cry among those who resent 
woman’s going forth is that it has been, on 
her part, a deliberate and voluntary step. 
She has entered the commercial world 
because she wanted to, and she has wanted 
to because she has desired more baubles, 
more knickknacks, they say. We are-an 
insatiable lot, we are told, not content with 
the simple home fare. We must have more 
jewels, finer laces, richer dinners. It is 
for this that the great army of women 
hurry out in the gray of the morning and 
come back in the dusk of the evening to 
empty rooms and lonely hours! With no 
knowledge of the tears that are shed in the 
silences of the night for the children which 
we may not bear and the homes which we 
may not keep, they tell us that it is for 
this that we women go out to toil! 

I sat one day before a table which had 
been spread for the benefit of a day nursery 
in a section of the city where such an 
institution was badly needed. Beside me 
sat women who stirred their tea with be- 
diamonded fingers, who idly chatted of 
the latest novel, the new play, the changes 
which one finds from summer to summer in 
the European hotels. They were women 
who believed in charity. In some inad- 
vertent way, I referred to an interview which 
a prominent suffragist had that day given 
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out. The effect was electric. Instantly, I 
and my kind were charged with all the evils 
of the day. We had wrecked the home, we 
had torn down religion! With a dramatic 
sweep toward a near-by market, one of 
the largest and filthiest in the city, where 
perhaps as many as a hundred young 
women work, one of the ladies cried: 
“That is where your progress is leading 
you! Women prefer that to the home!” 

' She had quite sincerely convinced herself 
that those young women were there from 
choice, that they could equally well have 
remained in a dear, muslin-curtained, 
cretonne-upholstered home, where they 
would have been sheltered from every 
harsh wind that blows! 

There is no more vain, sweet dream than 
that which thus pictures the home as a haven 
of rest in which woman sits gloriously apart 
from the stress and worry of the world. 
No institution which is as closely bound up 
in the lives of all of us as is the home could, 
by any effort of ours, or by any turn of 
fate, be kept apart from the real life that 
goes on outside it. In it is lived the night 
of that day which man faces in the world. 
It is neither true nor just to sup- 
pose that woman can or 
would remain aloof 
from the struggles 
by which her 
home is sup- 
ported. The 
earth is 
not’ di- 
vided 


the average prosperous 

bachelor maid” and you 

will find things less rosy 

than you have believed. One 

of them is authority for the state- 
ment that scarcely a week of her 
life passes without its half-dozen 
tearful interviews in which some 
young girl confesses herself sick 
for the home which is denied her 
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into a man’s world and a woman’s world. 
Mothers and daughters, no less than fathers 
and sons, feel the pressure of every-day real- 
ity. And there has never been a time in the 
history of the world when woman has not 
offered her shoulder to share the burden. 
Could the world suppose that, when the 
lash has reached even to the little children, 
the mother has not long since felt it? 
But why is it, aside from actual pecun- 
iary need, that the woman of today finds 
herself so discontented with thesphere which 
for her mother and grandmother was so 
sufficient? The answer lies, I believe, in one 
of the basicand inherent qualities of woman’s 
nature. She leaves her home because she 
is impelled by the strongest impulse she 
knows, her instinct to serve. A little 
understanding of the growth and develop- 
ment of the world’s industries gives us a 
new vision of woman. No more false con- 
ception of her could be had than that which 
pictures her as one who needs to be guarded, 
protected, provided for, served. By nature, 
she is not one who idles; by instinct, she is 
not one who shirks. She is the oldest, the 
first laborer. She will be the last. And if 
we look closely, we see that neve 
since the family widened into the 
tribe has woman been content 
with the bare duties of 
mothering her own off- 
spring. To declare that 
she should be content 
gets us nowhere. The 
fact remains that so 
long as the industries 
were in her hands in 
the home, and she was 
doing social service 
there, she was content 
to remain there. Prog- 
ress, asking that these 
industries become 
more highly socialized, 
swept them out of her 
hands into the factory—and 
to the factory she has fol- 
lowed them, because what 
were once her special in- 
dustries will never again be 
split up and redistributed 
among individuals, and wo- 
man will not rest content 
with idle hands. It is not 
alone because she needs 
money. She needs to work, 
to serve, as well. That 
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why we see young women leaving homes of 
peace and plenty and going out to find 
some wider field of service. All uncon- 
scious, perhaps, of the depth of the im- 
pulse they are following, they are none 
the less led by it. They must go. 

If it be true, however, that this exodus 
from the home can be proved to be but a 
logical sequence of a larger and inevitable 
movement toward the socialization of the 
industries, and hence of the world, we may 
well ask ourselves how it comes to entail 
such suffering for women. 

First. of all, it is because we have pro- 
ceeded upon the supposition that woman 
must be either one thing or the other, 
whereas in reality she is both. And con- 
sequently she needs both sides of life to 
satisfy the two sides of her nature. The 
fact that the old industries have slipped 
out of her hands, and that she has had 
need to follow them in order to find social 
service to do, by no means implies that 
such service will be the death of her equally 
ancient and inherent impulse toward those 
personal relationships upon which homes 
are founded. She has her business, but she 
wants her child; she has her profession, but 
she wants her love; she has her office, but 
she wants her home. And why, if you 
please, should she not have both—should 
she not have all—should she not be allowed 
to live out her life to the fullest, satisfying 
all the good impulses of which she finds her- 
self possessed? 

For no better reason than that we have 
had our eyes upon the wrong point. Up 
to the present moment we have looked at 
the woman’s work and not at the woman’s 
self. And so we have cheated ourselves 
not only of the more efficient labor always 
given by happy workers, but of whatever 
the race would have gained by having these 
thousands of workers satisfy their impulse 
toward motherhood. The world has never 
given its service out on such hard terms as 
those it lays upon women. It allows of no 
such thing as half-time work in either field. 
Woman must give up serving, or she must 
give up mothering, runs the world’s dic- 
tum. She is allowed to be only half herself, 
to satisfy only half her nature. Instead 
of building a world to which the satisfied 
mother and wife may contribute her share, 
we sternly mark out two paths, far asunder, 
and compel her to choose in which she shall 
walk. It is a folly equaled only by that of 
undermining the child-life of the race in a 
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hideous furtherance of material profits, 
without once pausing to consider that these 
stunted children are to become the warpéd 
and undeveloped fathers and mothers of 
the next generation. The business woman 
of today is sick for love and for the little 
child which she is missing. “We regard him 
as an abnormal man whose whole nature 
is satisfied by his business, who asks for 
neither wife nor child, but only for an office. 
But woman, in whom the parent impulse is 
at least much older if not much stronger 
than in man, is thought to be asking en- 
tirely too much when she makes an appeal 
for a world in which she can be a social 
human being as well as a mother. 

But though this repression of such a 
vital half of her nature is without doubt 
the greatest cause of the present unhappi- 
ness and homesickness of the business 
woman, there is yet a secondary cause. It 
is that she is sick of strife. 

. When the industries passed from woman’s 
into man’s hands, they. changed color. 
They took on something of the qualities 
of their new owner, something inherited 
from the savage chief. It is a well-known 


fact that business today is conducted rather 


upon principles of war than upon principles 
of peace; and the woman entering the in- 
dustrial world finds that she must turn 
soldier and learn to fight. Every fiber of 
her nature revolts at this necessity. She 
is sickened, tired, utterly in despair. She 
dreamed of serving, not of fighting, of 
working with, not against others. And so 
she thinks that if she could only escape 
and fly back to the home, she would find 
there the antidote for all her unhappiness. 
But she could not go back if she would, 
and she would not stay if she did. For we 
can not turn the wheels of progress back- 
ward. Numerous attempts to accomplish 
that, in various lines of human activity, 
have simply demonstrated their own futility. 
Forever our feet and our faces are set to 
the front; and we must go on. 

So let us face the truth squarely, whether 
we like it or no. The home can never again 
be brought to ‘its old standing, nor can 
woman ever again find her full expression 
in it. Her problem lies before her for settle- 
ment, but the issue is clear cut. The world 
moves but one way—forward. And since 
she is, willing or unwilling, a part of the 
world, woman must move with it. But 
since she can not, however homesick she 
may become, go back to the o!d home, in 





the old sense of the word, it may be some con- 
solation to her to know how the women who 
have been left in those homes feel about them. 

[ remember an illuminating story a pro- 


fessional woman once told me. Her work 
had taken her for a day and night into the 
home of a young minister who had a good 
parish in a suburb of New York City. 
As far as one could judge from externals, 
the wife of that young minister had as 
nearly perfect a field for operation as a 
woman could ask. She was well loved by 
her husband, had two beautiful, promising 
children, was surrounded with a charming 
home. There was church for Sundays, 
and societies for week-days. 


Why criticize a business woman for giving her home “absent 

treatment’ part of the time? Many mothers. preoccupied with 

social duties, have taught their children to shift for themselves 

at times: the “business mother’ could at least plead the justifi- 
cation of a gainful pursuit for doing likewise 


Starved for some of the things which 
this woman had in such abundance, my 
professional friend felt herself a poor, for- 
lorn outcast. But, accustomed to the 
necessity of controlling her moods, she set 
herself to the task of being agreeable. The 
young minister had been called out; the 
two women were alone together—pregnant 
moment! By way of making conversation, 
my friend began telling of a shipwreck she 
had been in the summer before. The details 
were rather thrilling, and my friend made 
the most of them. When she had finished, 
the protected, cherished, sheltered little 
wife of the minister caught her hands to- 
gether in a moment of ecstatic abandon, 
crying, “Oh, wouldn’t it be beautiful to be 
shipwrecked!” 

In the good old days it was the boys who 
ran away to sea, or made off with the 
visiting circus. Alas that the virus should 
have entered the blood of wives and mothers! 

The worshipers of the old standards may 
answer that if such women are not content, 
they should be. But isn’t that exactly the 
point? Women all over the world, in the 
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home as well as out of it, are showing signs 
of discontent. Calling them names serves 
no purpose. Let our effort be rather to 
come at the facts. And if it be a fact that 
even the women who have had no taste of 
complete independence and economic free- 
dom are no longer content in the old home, 
how can one suppose that the business 
woman could ever go back to it? 

I know very well the irony of calling 
woman’s paltry wage her economic inde- 
pendence. I know just how. completely she 
is a slave to our unsocial industrial condi- 
tions; and yet, poor semblance though it 
is, the women who have it are seldom willing 
to exchange it for the old dependence, even 
upon a man whom they love, even when 
they know they are rendering service more 
than commensurate with what they are 
receiving. We have all seen that experi- 
ment tried over and over. A woman leaves 
her work, whatever it is, and goes into the 
home expecting to be wonderfully happy. 
In a year, two years, five years, the bird 
of her peace has flown, and she is out in the 
world again. Or else she has become em- 
bittered and bears a grudge against the 
home which has robbed her of the 
world. 

Does this mean that the modern woman 
is perverse, capricious, and bent upon 
being unhappy? By no means. Rather it 
points the way very clearly to the solution 
of our problem. For it is not bread or water 
that we want; it is bread and water—the 
outer and the inner life, the social and the 
personal expression. 
And there need be 
no hope of our show- 
ing anything more 
than spasmodic, in- 
termittent periods of 
content until we get 
them both. 

I do not say that, 
given this twofold 
outlet whereby she 
can express her whole 
self, the whole race 
of womankind will 
suddenly blossom 
forth into unalloyed 
bliss. But I do claim 
that it would be a 
wonderfully ameli- 


as much as we are asking of any of our 
reforms. 

My ground for making this claim is the 
evidence I have gathered from the women 
who have a chance for such twofold ex- 
pression. So far as contentment is ever 
found in the world, I have seen it in those 
women who have both a profession and a 
home; a life which brings them in close 
touch with men and women, and yet 
leaves them time and opportunity for 
love and children. 

But the final and ultimate question is 
how we are going to afford woman adequate 
opportunity for such twofold expression. 
As the world is built today, it is by no 
means easy; for there is to be met both the 
blind ideal of the world, which says woman 
must give it all her time or none, and the 
equally blind ideal of the home, which 
fancies that it will be neglected if the wife 
has any responsibilities outside it. But 
world and home will both have to be edu- 
cated, shown, convinced. To do that is the 
task of our age. 

The details of the changes which will be 
necessary in both world and home are not 
easy to foresee; but material things have 
a wonderful way of ultimately adjusting 
themselves to spiritual needs. The com- 
mercial world is what it is today because it 
was built by and for man, and not because 
of any foreordained and inherent necessity. 
It is quite conceivable that the influence of 
woman, brought to bear upon it, will be 
oreeny powerful in altering it to suit her 

needs. Our aim is 
not that woman 
shall become man, 
mothers develop in- 
to fathers, the fine 
flower of mother- 
hood be denied its 
blossoming. Rather 
it is for us to alter 
the demands of the 
world, the hours of 
work, the conditions 
of labor, so that it 
may seem not merely 
a remote possibility, 
but a thing easy of 
accomplishment for 
woman to have both 
a home-life and a 


orative, if not ac- 
tually curative, pro- 
cess. And that is 


The homesickness of a woman without a home is paralleled only world-life. 


by the sickness of home of the woman who lacks extra-domestic 
occupation. . .To_ the one the limitations put on her life bring 
heartbreak, to the other, ennui and rebellion 


To those who fore- 
see in such changes 
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dark days 

of confusion 

and utter 

disorgan- 

ization of 

man’s com- 

mercial 

world, it 

may be well 

to whisper 

of man’s, 

gain also | 

by these al- 

terations 

which wo- 

man will 

bringabout. Can it be that something is the matter with 

There is the the home today? How often things go 

matter of wrong! A woman leaves her work, what- 

‘ ever it is, and goes into the home expecting 

fatherhood. to be happy. In a year, two years, five 

It is well years, she awakes to the fact that the bird 

sometimes of her peace has flown —and she goes out into 

. the world again or—what is worse—remains 

to remind and beare a grudge against the home which 

ourselves of has robbed her of the world 

the great 

pains life has been at to give to the male a 

sense of his parenthood. The world, as it 

will be modified by woman, will give both 

time and opportunity for a far more intimate 

and a deeper relationship between the man 

and his child. This surely is not undesirable, 

even to the men themselves. A deeper un- 

derstanding of one another is always the 

most powerful agent toward peace. And if 

the changes which woman will bring about 

will allow both a more real sympathy be- 

tween man and woman and a closer relation- 

ship between parents and children, will they 

not have done one of the greatest works that 

can be done? Is not whatever will lessen this 

sense of sex-antagonism which we find abroad 

today what this twentieth century needs? 
And meanwhile, both the most glorious and 

the most difficult position in the world today 

is that of the woman who is trying to be 

both a world-woman and a home-woman. 

[t is pioneer work that she is doing. One 

such woman who succeeds in being both a 

competent public servant and a capable, 

honored mother is doing more toward the 

establishment of the new day than all the 

laws that Senateand House can pass. Not that 

we do not need the laws. Wedo. But laws 

and privileges are something laid on from the 

outside, while such fulness of life as these 

women are finding is something that springs 

irom within, and gives unalterable proof that 

herein lies woman’s highest development. 
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Chloe found herself looking into Alex's apturned face. 
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The Seed of the Righteous 


“Yet have Inot seen the righteous |, 
orsaken, nor his sced begging bread’ | ” 
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SyNnopsis:—"‘ Tell "bout the li'l children in the fractory,” little motherless Billy demanded of Chloe as he stood gazing 
up at the statue of his grandfather in the tiny park around the corner from his home. And Chloe had to tell again the old 
familiar story of Sereno Gage, the father she had never seen, whose whole life had been given to lightening the burdens of 
little children. It had been a noble life of self-sacrifice and devotion, and because of it the wife and children of the man had 
come to feel that the world owed him—and them—a debt it could never pay. It was, of course, but right that the Gage 
children should have been educated and have traveled extensively at other people’s expense, that, now, even with them 
grown up, the neighbors and friends should be called upon to satisfy their needs, small or great, as occasion arose. This 
was the ‘‘family way.” Yet Mrs, Gage was the embodiment of all the virtues. If she asked much, she gave more—of 
service and kindness, at least—and countless were the poor women who called her blessed. 

This, then, is the family we see for the first time at breakfast. Ralston, would-be playwright and father of Billy, is 
as usual grumbling because he has no suitable place to carry om his work; Sabra, who considers her talents wasted on her 
step-uncle’s real-estate business, is proposing to devote her entire time to a eugenics society; Clotilda—Chloe, the youngest 
of Sereno Gage’s children, the house-manager, and the ministering angel of Billy—protests against this step because of 
the need for her sister’s salary; Mrs. Gage also demurs at first, but soon determines grimly “to find a way.’’ Later in the 
day, when at a neighbor's after Billy, who has been left there fora couple of hours, Chloe overhears a laughing remark 
about the ‘‘Gage way.’’ This angers her, but also arouses a question in her mind, for she has had a long-standing quarrel 
with her step-cousin, Alex, over similar remarks he has made, That afternoon Alex calls for the first time in months, and 
while he is there, Mrs. Gage returns with news of the Eugenics Conference and word that she has secured, gratis, a place 
in Mrs. Cartaret’s house for Ralston’s study. With his new location Ralston is thoroughly pleased. Besides giving him an 
excellent workroom, it brings him in touch with the affluent lady of the house, between whom and the young dramatist.a 
aus friendship develops. Sabra’s fortunes are also rising. With characteristic self-confidence she seeks out a wealthy 
tiend of the family, Mr. Lindsley, in a few eloquent words convinces him of the importance of eugenics work, and bluntly 
asks to be made one of his salaried officials. Even Billy is granted the dubious privilege of attending a Montessori school, 
while Chloe is favored by the arrival of numerous new dresses which Mrs. Gage has been instrumental in securing as a gift 
from a girl going into mourning for her mother, While.Chloe is admiring the finery, her Uncle Harry calls and offers her a 
position, but she declines it, saying she is not ‘‘the going-out-into-the-world kind."’. That night she attends a theater with 
Alex and on the way home tells him of his father’s offer and of her refusal, because she is “‘just little Chloe at home." But 
en. as he bids her a cousinly good night and walks homeward, somehow fails to find anything undesirable in the homely 
characterization. ; 


OW that you haven’t Billy—” 

It seemed to Chloe that every 

family communication began 

with that phrase. Now that 

she hadn’t Billy, she could do every one’s 
work. She had wanted to sit down before 
her new freedom and rejoice in it for a few 
lovely weeks, but she was too full of buoy- 
ant kindness these May days to hold back. 
_ They were curious days. Every morning 
in the early dawn she awoke as though 
some one had called her, as perhaps some- 
one had, across the quiet city squares. 
While the light grew, the joy in her 
grew like bird-song. Then came sinking 
wings of drowsiness, taking her back into 


the dark, and the next thing she knew 
Billy’s little fists on the door were telling 
her that she would be late for breakfast. 
All day the singing gaiety lasted, rising 
to a secret shout when, after dinner, Alex 
came around the corner. Then it abruptly 
fell away, and while he stayed, she was her 
usual self, cheerful or mischievous, quaintly 
grave at times, but undisturbed. Not till 
he had been gone an hour or more did the 
joy begin again. Chloe asked no questions 
of life; spring was a sufficient explanation. 
She believed that she always felt like this in 
spring. Alex showed himself newly moody, 
gay and conquering one night, depressed 
and absent another; but he always came. 
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“Now that you haven’t Billy,” said 
Sabra, “‘you can help me with the con- 
ference on the eighth.” 

“Will it give me a chance to wear my 
new clothes?’’ Chloe demanded. 

“T should think so.” 

“Very well, then I'll help.” 

Sabra was looking her over with large, 
calm rebuke. “Suppose our father had 
undertaken his work because he had a new 
frock-coat,’’ she suggested. 

“But he never did have, poor dear,” said 
Chloe, unabashed. ‘And I’m sure if he 
could have had one with a touch of gold 
embroidery about it, he would have gone 
in twice as hard.” This to Sabra, but to 
the invisible comrade at her side she said, 
“You knew it was just a little joke!” and 
her father smiled back his understanding. 

The Eugenics Conference had been hastily 
arranged in response to Mrs. Tailer Otis’s 
offer of her house for the afternoon. Why 
a woman who had within the year married 
Tailer Otis should concern herself with 
eugenics was a question no one had the 
audacity to ask. The former Mrs. Otis 
had made her home rich in beautiful things, 
and the afterglow of her social glory had not 


yet faded. So the house would be packed. 
That at the end of her first season the new 
Mrs. Otis found it necessary to pack her 
house by this impersonal method was a 
bitter comment on the futility of millions, 


but apparently no one heard it. On the 
eighth the block was massed with motors 
and taxicabs, and elaborate ladies slipped 
in on foot, hoping that no one noticed. 
Here and there among them were earnest- 
looking women who came in plain, business- 
like fashion and appraised the gathering 
with a cool eye. 

“We ought to take in five hundred at 
least,’’ these said to one another, and during 
the speaking they retired into corners and 
held whispered committee-meetings. To 
Chloe, looking on with vivid interest, they 
were like the dark, busy engineers of a big 
boat; Sabra, on the bridge, was the captain, 
and the rest were the passengers. As 
Sabra’s lieutenant she ran back and forth 
with messages, helped people to find seats, 
answered questions about the program, and 
youthfully enjoyed her activity. Then 
she settled in a window-recess whence she 
could look into the intent faces and perhaps 
catch some of their high fervor, for Chloe 
had a reverent heart that believed the best 
of others and mourned the worst in herself. 
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It was a puzzling afternoon. Sabra, of 
course, was splendid, but the long poem, 
“Clouds of Glory,” written for the oc- 
casion by Mr. Cyril DeKay, was hard to 
follow, and no one more than six rows back 
could have heard much, owing to the 
scraping chairs of the late-comers. The 
next contributor was a handsome young 
woman who spoke on “The Child of the 
Future” witha biological clearness that made 
Chloe glad of her curtains. She felt hor- 
ribly sorry for Sabra, pilloried up there on 
the platform while this awful accidext 
went on. When she dared look at the audi- 
ence, she saw with bewilderment the cool, 
complacent listening of the ladies; it was 
the semioccasional man who twisted his 
feet and stared at the ceiling and bit or 
blew out his lips. Sabra was calmer than 
any one. She actually seemed to like it. 

An old gentleman whose brilliant name 
had survived his powers rose next and bab- 
bled interminably, explaining woman’s 
sphere in terms of 1880, being evidently under 
the impression that he was assisting at a suf- 
frage debate. He was too famous to be 
checked; the stream of platitude flowed on 
and on, and Chloe felt a chivalrous longing 
to go up and stand by Sabra and so share 
the mortifying failure. 

The audience sat packed, hot, courte- 
ously still, but Chloe’s acute disappointment 
for them presently received a curious 
check; for in their placid, well-fed faces she 
seemed to read the chilling truth that they 
were no more bored than they had expected 
to be. No one left, or wriggled, or whis- 
pered, and also, no one cared. Chloe came 
to the knowledge reluctantly, ashamedly, 
but she could not argue it down. Sabra’s 
fine, rousing words mattered no more to 
them than the old man’s chatter. They 
applauded her enthusiastically, but they 
did not care. The vision of a world purified 
through its offspring left them cold. For 
them this was not a world movement; it 
was a party. Perhaps causes were always 
furthered in this fashion, Chloe reasoned. 
A few cared, and the necessary mass 
worked or paid for other reasons. But it 
was a hateful and disillusioning revelation. 

“My father really cared,” she told them, 
“and Sabra—” The words faltered. Did 
Sabra really care? It was a shocking 
question, and the ring of Sabra’s final 
address triumphantly answered it. And 
yet Chloe could not quite forget her doubt. 

Mrs. Tailer Otis, who had vanished 
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during the conference, reappeared with her 
mechanical, hostess smile while the audi- 
ence was being rewarded with food, drink, 
and the freedom of the famous rooms. 
Then Chloe saw Sabra coming and mar- 
veled at the way she was carrying the day’s 
bitter disappointment; she had expected 
such brilliant things of her program! 

Sabra went up to Mrs. Otis with both hands 
out. ‘‘We have to thank you foran inspiring 
afternoon,” she said in her clear, rich voice. 
“When we get together an audience like 
this, we make history! Their sympathy 
was like an electric current. I felt it all 
through the speaking. Did you know 
that thirty-seven new members have been 
enrolled?” 

“How very nice,” said Mrs. Otis. 

“Oh, yes, this afternoon puts the society 
on a new, sound basis,’ Sabra affirmed. 
“Tf a year from now you are good enough 
to let us have the ballroom again, you will 
see a big gain.” 

Mrs. Otis’s harassed glance passed over 
the mass of solid commonplace that was 
devouring her cake so contentedly. ‘One 
can’t tell about next year,” she said 
vaguely. ‘I don’t see how you do all this.”’ 

“Tt is my life,’ was the impressive answer. 

“So very interesting,’ Mrs. Otis mur- 
mured, moving away as others came to con- 
gratulate Sabra, who was soon surrounded 
by admirers. Every one paused to help 
pile up the tribute, and Chloe looked on 
with astonished eyes. In her childishness 
she had thought them bored. Why, she 
had known that they did not care, and here 
they were, alight with fervor, changing 
the dismal failure into a swelling success! 
When at home that night Sabra told of the 
afternoon’s inspired achievement, Chloe 
shrank into herself, humbled and ashamed. 

“I think Mrs. Tailer Otis will be a val- 
uable recruit,” Sabra told her mother. 
“She was enthusiastic about today’s re- 
sults. ‘I don’t see how you do it,’ she said. 
She wants us to use the ballroom again 
next year.” 

Chloe slipped out, to sit on the steps in 
the warm dusk. “I’m ignorant and un- 
appreciative,” she decided. “I was mis- 
taken, that’s all. Sabra knows.” And yet the 
troubled line would not leave her forehead. 

Alex found it there and asked, “Head- 
ache?” with so caressing a sympathy that 
Chloe nearly cried. Alex’s mother had been 
an invalid for several years before her 
death, and the rough, headstrong boy had 
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developed a gentleness, a sunny tenderness 
with suffering that had a perilous charm 
for womankind. A weaker spirit would 
have produced a headache in answer to 
such an invitation, but Chloe stoutly de- 


‘ clared, “Not a bit!’ 


“How was the conference?” he asked, 
seating himself on a lower step and leaning 
back on his elbow to look up into her face, 

She braced herself for trouble. “Thirty- 
seven new members were enrolled,” she 
told him, “and they took in over four 
hundred dollars.” Her tone defied him to 
belittle that, but Alex was not in a ridi- 
culing mood. 

He answered soberly, “Do you really 
believe that stout ladies in stout drawing- 
rooms achieve much of anything, Toto?” 

“Why not?” she asked. 

His reason startled her. “They don’t 
care. They get up societies like this for 
other reasons. How can you really serve 
a cause when you’ve joined it in order to 
get personal importance? or to break into 
Mrs. Tailer Otis’s house? or because you 


-haven’t brains enough to find occupation 


for yourself?” 

“Sabra didn’t,” said Chloe quickly. 

“Oh, no, Sabra didn’t,” he admitted. 
“Sabra wants—” he broke off with a 
stretch and a sigh. 

Chloe thought for several moments, her 
chin in her hands; then she turned to him 
with a nod of defiance. “If I wanted very 
much to know Mrs. Tailer Otis, I shouldn’t 
see the least harm in joining a society that 
would throw me with her. We all want to 
know nice people. Why shouldn’t we go 
where they are?” 

Alex sat up with energy. “Very well. 
I can show you several societies where, by 
putting up some money or a good deal of 
work, you may be thrown with the nicest 
people. Will you join at once?” 

Chloe hesitated, then laughed weakly. 
“Perhaps I will, some day,” she maintained. 

Alex only laughed at her. ‘‘You’re too 
true, little Chloe. When you join, it will be 
because you care. And then you'll make 
things hum!” 

“I’m not sure,” she said, her secret 
trouble, the guilt of being only little Chloe 
at home, looking out at him. “Others do 
so much. Real or sham, clever or stupid, 
they get things done.” 

Alex squared an obstinate jaw. “They 
undo as much as they do. I’ve heard them. 
Now I’m a good suffragist,as you know, 





After the conference Sabra went up to Mrs. Otis with both hands out. “We have to thank you for an inspiring 
sympathy was like an electric current. I felt it all through the speaking. Did you know 
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rich voice. 


said in her clear, 


x she 
that thirty-seven new: members have been enrolled?” 


said the hostess 


“How very nice,” 
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but when a lovely drawing-room product 
buttonholed me not long ago, and ran on 
about her tender iittle daughter at home 
and big, rough, bad men making laws for her 
—Lord! I had to talk to an ‘anti’ and hear 
some worse stuff to get back my reason.”’ 

“But you wouldn’t have realized that 
you were for suffrage if ladies in drawing- 
reoms hadn’t stirred it up,” said Chloe 
shrewdly, and he had to laugh. 

““T don’t care, I hate ’em,”’ he said, com- 
fortably falling back on prejudice. “‘Now 
don’t say they are no worse than men. 
What I can’t forgive them is that they 
aren’t a darn sight better.” 

“Lots of them are,” said Chloe. ‘And 
perhaps it is better to work wrong-headedly 
than not to work,” she added with a sigh. 

“But you are only a little girl yet,’ he 
consoled her. ‘‘You are looking on, and 
growing up—oh, very earnestly!—and bid- 
ing your time, and being very loyal to 
everything round you till you know just 
where you stand. But some day you will 
rise up, you'll bust loose, Toto.”’ 

“And what then?” 

“Well, you will still be the dearest 
little girl in the world,” was the impulsive 
answer. Then Alex straightened up as 
though he shook himself and laughed away 
the speech. ‘“‘How’s Billy getting on with 
his Montessori?”’ he asked. 

Chloe hesitated. “The trouble is, Billy 
has brains,” she said finally, and looked 
surprised at Alex’s shout of laughter. “I 
mean, you don’t have to develop him so 
cautiously,’’ she explained. ‘“‘He could 
learn anything.” 

“Then, for the love of Mike, take him 
home and teach him!” Alex urged, and 
laid down the law about the education of 
the young with a dogmatic assurance that 
would have made a saint take the other 
side. They argued hotly at first, then 
came to peaceable conclusions and said 
a sensible good night over the topic. But, 
in spite of all Alex’s thoughtful remarks, 
just one phrase lingered with Chloe, ‘the 
dearest little girl in the world.” It went 
to bed with her, woke up with her in the 
fresh dawn, set itself to music in her heart. 
Surely never had man called woman any- 
tging quite so enchanting as that, “the 
dearest little girl in the world!” 

By morning the phrase had lifted the last 
soft veil of Chloe’s unconsciousness. She 
saw with joy and awe just where she stood, 
and never doubted but that Alex was at 
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the same place, all ready to hold out eager 
arms. Familiar words burst into bloom- 
ing significance: ‘engaged!’ By bed time 
she might be! Oh, romance that stopped 
the breath! “Engaged!” And the name 
Alex, which she had uttered so casually, 
grew magically into something big and se- 
cret and resounding, to be silently repeated, 
like a prayer, but not easily spoken. 

“Now that you haven’t Billy,” said 
Chloe’s mother that morning, “you can 
help me with the fund for your father.”’ 

Chloe, who had been dreaming at the 
window, an idle duster in her hand, turned 
a startled face. ‘‘The fund for my father?”’ 

“Oh! I forgot. You weren’t here when 
Sabra and I discussed it.” Mrs. Gage 
settled comfortably in a rocking-chair to 
discuss it all over again. She dearly loved 
plans. ‘The fence, dear, and the grass; 
the city won’t keep it up, and there is no 
use protesting and writing to the papers 
any longer. So we are going to raise a 
fund to keep it in perpetual care. I know 
a dozen people who will be glad to give 
something toward it. And if we need more 
we can get up a little entertainment. Per- 
haps Rawly would write a play for us.” 

Chloe was trying not to look appalled. 
She had no idea why the project so de- 
pressed her. The need was undeniable. 
“Do you mean, ask people, ourselves, for 
the money?”’ she faltered. 

‘““Why not?” Mrs. Gage spoke from an 
expanded chest. “If the widow and 
children of Sereno Gage don’t work for his 
memory, who will? Mrs. Van Dusen would 
help,” she added, dropping to her usual 
tones. “I shouldn’t wonder if she got a 
good big sum from the Commodore for us. 
Suppose you go and talk to your Uncle 
Harry about it.” 

Chloe seemed to contract bodily at the 
suggestion. “He won’t do anything,” she 
asserted. 

“Now, Chloe, if you start out that way, 
you will never get anything,”’ was the 
brisk rebuke. ‘Remember that he is your 
father’s brother—”’ 

“Step-brother,” said Chloe. 

“Tt is all the same. Alice Murray ought 
to be told. Your father was so fond of ker 
when she was a little girl. If you would 
rather go first to her—” 

Chloe had flushed. She still could not 
hear Mrs. Murray’s name without a rush 
of shamed anger. ‘Oh, no! I will see Uncle 
Harry,” she said hastily. 
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“He might know people who would be 
interested. Perhaps Alex would help.” 
Mrs. Gage rose. “If we start out now, we 
can have the ball rolling by night,” she 
said from the stairs. 

She came back in a few moments dressed 
for the street; at least her gaunt and bat- 
tered old frame was topped by a bonnet, 
and she had pulled a pair of limp black 
gloves half on, leaving her thumbs free. 
Her eager spirit, already far on ahead, knew 
nothing of externals, yet neither the ancient 
and disregarded clothes nor her grenadier 
tramp could hide the fact that she was a 
gentlewoman. Chloe saw her go with the 
old divided sense of inferiority and protest. 
Her mother was so splendid, but if she only 
wouldn’t! Then she shook herself and finished 
her work, that she might call on Uncle Harry. 

It was a momentous step. Chloe had 
borrowed egg-beaters and carpet-sweepers, 
had written notes about the needs of the 
Babies’ Outings, and begged books for the 
Neighborhood Reading-Room, but the 
’ care of Billy had spared her any active or 
responsible part in the family campaigns. 


She had a depressed sense that her hand was. 


being forced, that her little-girl silence 
would protect her no longer. She must go 
the family way or take her stand against 
it. Every instinct of her being was against 
it, yet the arguments seemed to be all on their 
side. The cause was good. How could she 
refuse to help? 

“One thing or the other,” she told her- 
self all the way. “Either go home and say 
you won’t, or do it well.”” And because she 
so longed to go home, she finally marched 
herself into Uncle Harry’s office and told 


her purpose with a very good imitation of 


her mother’s cheerful energy. 

After all, it was not so hard. Uncle 
Harry, listening with dropped head, as- 
sented with the familiar, slow “yes” to 
every aspect of the proposition. She had 
expected teasing, but he did not seem to 
be in his usual mood of humorous detach- 
ment. It occurred to her as she talked that 
he was becoming an old man. At the end 
he took out his check-book and wrote her a 
sum that made her exclaim. 

“Yes, your mother couldn’t have done 
any better at your age,” he said. 

She was often not quite sure what 
Uncle Harry meant, and now she was too 
elated to question. “But ought you to 
give so much?” She offered it back; but 
he shook his head. 
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“Tt would be too bad if you were dis- 
couraged at the very outset of your career,” 
he explained. ‘Hadn’t any idea you 
possessed so much of the family talent.” 

“T was frightened to death,” she con- 
fessed. “I hated it, Uncle Harry! But 
now I don’t so much mind going on.” 

“Yes, you'll like it presently. Why 
don’t you drop in on old Jacob Ritz on the 
floor below? He knew your father, had 
met him, anyway.” 

Chloe’s joy fell. “ But I don’t know him!” 

“That’s nothing. He’s rich. That's 
all you need to know.” 

She tried to confront the prospect 
bravely, but her limbs turned heavy and her 
heart sank. “It’s no use, I’d rather die!” 
she burst out. 

He smiled, but rather sadly. “Oh, you 
won’t feel that way long,” he assured her. 

She tried to believe him. “I have done 
enough for one morning,” she said, folding 
away the check and rising. “Do you 
think Alex would help? Since it’s a family 
matter? Mother said to ask.” She had 
stammered over the name. If Alex’s father 
knew what was happening, what might 
happen that very night! The secret spring 
song, silenced for the moment by her under- 
taking, came welling up again. She almost 
told the marvelous news, then burned red 
with the realization that it had not yet 
come true. “Perhaps by tomorrow we can 
tell him,” was her thought. 

Uncle Harry, tapping his pencil on the 
desk’s edge, was looking very sober. 
“Don’t believe Alex has much talent for 
raising money,” hesaid. “I’ve often wished 
one of my children would develop it.” 

“Tell him, anyway,” said Chloe, and 
went happily home. How silfy she had 
been to take it so hard! 

Mrs. Gage was gone all day, but Chloe 
spent the afternoon getting ready for the 
evening. Only a girl in love could have 
found so many rites to perform, but when 
the purification was complete from her 
washed hair to her white shoes, she put 
on the simplest of her gowns, lest she betray 
her expectation, and eased her full heart 
by loving Billy. 

“He will always be my little boy, no 
matter where I live,’”’ she thought as they 
went hand in hand to the corner to say 
good night to Billy’s grandfather. Only 
very bad weather could cut: out this 
ceremony. 

The patient statue looked worn and dusty 
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in the sunset light. Billy, 
clinging to the palings, 
shouted his day’s news, and 
Chloe’s shining eyes silently 
told hers. 

“T know that you love 
Alex, too,”’ she assured him. 
an! Father, isn’t he splen- 

di ks 

“And they was a po-or li'l 

lame boy,” Billy was saying, 

“and he didn’t have no 

ovver foot, and he can’t 

run, and he can’t jump, and 
he can’t—”’ Billy’s voice was 

rising to tears and Chloe 

hastily broke in. 

“Billy darling, do you 
know that grandfather is go- 
ing to have a present? Nice 
new grass and a nice new 
fence? You tell him about 
it.” So Sereno Gage was 
told the news with much 
imaginary detail, he and 
Chloe exchanging smiles over 
Billy’s excited head, and the 
little boy went home very 
happy. But long after he 
had been put to bed, he 
called for Toto, clinging to 
her dress with hot little 
hands. ‘‘That po-or li’l lame 
boy! A wicked, bad train 
hurt him, Toto!’ The broad 
face, so like his grandfather’s, 
was quivering into tears. 

Chloe did not seek to divert 

him now. Instead, she told him all that 
could be comforting about maimed lives, 
trying to turn his passion of pity into 
the idea of helping. Young as he was, 
she knew it was only by service that Billy 
could live through the sorrows of this world. 
The others, absorbed in their own affairs, 
had no idea what Billy was, and Chloe 
never told them. He was her secret. Fine 
though her mother’s service was, Chloe 
instinctively turned from that kind for the 
little boy. She did not want Billy to raise 
money! 

She had left her dinner unfinished, but 
she did not go back to it. Alex might 
come any minute now, running to her as 
she had run to him all day. She had 
planned to take a book out on the steps 
that she might have something to do with 
her eyes when he turned the corner, but 


Mrs. Gage came back in a few moments dressed for the street. 


Her mother was so splendid, but if 
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protest. 


dealing with Billy’s trouble had lifted her 
above nerves and girlish fears, leaving her 
grave and womanly, deeply aware of the 
richness of life and the bigness of human 
hearts. She could look into his eyes and 
wait for him to take her hands. 

“Well, dear, I didn’t half finish telling 
you about niy day;” Mrs. Gage came out 
as placidly as though the warm dusk had 
not been sent for lovers only, and seated 
herself on the steps without seeing that they 
awaited some one else. “Mrs. Van Dusen 
thought that the Commodore was feeling 
the hard times, but I went right down to 
him myself—” 

The tale of a prosperous day fell on ears 
that were indignantly deaf. Chloe had 
tumbled from an exalted woman spirit to 
a very petulant and uneasy girl, whose 
romance was threatened. She tried by 
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her go with the old divided sense of inferiority and 
she only wouldn t—beg! 


every device except open speech to send 
her mother in again, but Mrs. Gage was 
comfortable and not afraid of damp, and 
she had much to tell. Half the evening 
dragged by and still she made no move, and 
Alex did not come. 

“T believe we can raise enough without 
an entertainment,” said Mrs. Gage, who 
was enjoying the enterprise as an old cam- 
paigner might enjoy a light skirmish, “but 
it wouldn’t be much trouble. Louisa 
Scarlett would sing. She never forgets that 
I introduced her to the man who got her 
into the Metropolitan. And Cyril DeKay 
will always write a poem—” 

Some one had turned the corner, and 
Chloe’s heart had vaulted before she saw 
that it was not Alex. Her shaken nerves 
spoke. 


“Mother, I won’t sell tickets. I can’t 
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stand it. That awful wait in the drawing- 
room while they are wondering why you 
have come, and looking for their purses? [| 
can’t!” 

“Your mother and your sister have done 
it a good many times,” said her mother, but 
the reproof was gently delivered. “It 
won't be necessary, however. We will 
simply mail them in twos and fours to anly 
one who might be interested.” ; 

“But they have to pay or send them 
back,” said Chloe quickly. ‘TI don’t think 
that is fair. It would make me—”’ 

“Chloe dear, if you can’t do anything 
but find objections, you will not be very 
useful. And I should think, for your 
father’s memory, you would want to do 
what you could.” The rebuke was soft- 
ened by a kindly hand on her daughter’s 
knee. Chloe’s eyes filled. When they 
were clear again, Alex stood at the foot of 
the steps. 

He was late and listless, with a moody 
brow and a cool hand-clasp, this lover she 

had awaited all day, but Chloe in her 
sudden gladness explained and excused 
all. Something had kept and troubled 
him. But now her mother would go in 
and all would be made right, for he had 
called her the dearest little girl in the 
world. 

Mrs. Gage welcomed him with her 
hearty cordiality, which was like a man’s 
clap on the shoulder. ‘‘ Well, Alex! How 
are you? Sit down. Have you ‘heard 
what Chloe and I are doing? Did your 
father tell you?” She had never yet 
drawn enthusiasm from Alex, but she 

would never cease to look for it in response 
to her stirring communications. Uncle 
Harry himself could not have given a drier 
answer. 

“Yes, he told me,” Alex stated lacon- 
ically. 

Mrs. Gage set forth expansively what 
they had done and what was planned, and 
Alex listened in moody silence. Once his 
glance crossed Chloe’s, but it held no 
recognition of her dearness. 

“Now that Chloe hasn’t Billy, she is 
going to be a splendid little helper,’ Mrs. 
Gage said, fondly encouraging her child’s 
somewhat halting spirit. “People will 
always give for a good cause. Alex, I 
wonder if you couldn’t do something ?” 

“That is what I came to see you about,” 
was the surprising answer. “Aunt Emily, 
I have a proposition to make. The fence 
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won’t amount to much. You have enough 
money for that already: Let me keep 
the plot in order for you. I will do it myself, 
or have it done all my life, and provide 
for it in my will.’”’ 

Mrs. Gage was touched, but would not 
think of consenting. 

“T wish you would let me,” he persisted, 
then fell doggedly silent. 

Presently, to Chloe’s dismay, he rose. “I 
am off for two or three weeks,” he 
told them both. “I am going to try com- 
muting. A man I know wants me to stay 
with him down on Long Island while his 
family is away. Chloe, I'll bring you up 
some lilacs.” He shook hands as any 
acquaintance might, apparently not notic- 
ing that Chloe did not answer. There was 
no glance back, no hint of a hope that she 
would at least walk to the corner with him. 

“Now that was very nice of Alex,” Mrs. 
Gage began, but Chloe slipped away. 


The sun was become a burden and the 
moon an insult, food was an unswallowable 
dryness in the mouth, and conversation 
drummed on raw nerves. Chloe, over- 
whelmed in disaster, did not seek causes or 
explanations; the grim truth that love does 
not necessarily come running to meet love 
was all she could master. In three days her 
uptilted, secular-angel face had grown 
woefully pointed and her erect slimness 
drooped. When her mother gave sugges- 
tions for following up her good beginning 
and completing the fund, Chloe looked at 
her remotely, took the lists of names, then 
went up to her room and lay on her bed all 
the morning, staring at the wall. 

“Chloe isn’t well,” Mrs. Gage said 
excusingly as she tramped off for the 
day’s campaign. “She must have a change.” 
And so she spread the tale of her daughter’s 
need, quite simply and openly, that some 
one might not miss the chance to do a kind 
act. And presently she came home shin- 
ing with good news. 

“Chloe dear!’’ She had to sit down for 
breath. ‘The nicest thing! The Commo- 
dore is planning to take out the yacht in 
June for a month’s cruise, and if he does, 
you are to be asked to go. [Isn’t that 
fine?” 

A breath of salt coolness seemed to touch 
Chloe’s heavy head. At the thought of 
getting away, of motion and change, she 
straightened. ‘Oh, Mother! Who are 
going?” 
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Mrs. Gage fanned the spark of animation 
with happy enthusiasm. There would be 
young people, and dancing, and white 
gowns for southern waters. 

“The cruise depends on the stock market, 
but times are getting better,’”’ she said. 
“T shall be ordering the fence for your 
father before long. The fund is more than 
half raised.” 

Chloe laid her hand on her mother’s. 
“You must be tired. You are so splendid, 
Mother!” 

Mrs. Gage liked it enormously. ‘I wish 
you were as strong as your old mother, 
Toto,” she said, patting the little hand. 

For twenty-four hours the stimulus lasted, 
and Chloe went about with a new step. 
Then came the sweet, heavy dusk, made for 
lovers only, and the respite was over. Not 
moonlit seas, nor gay company, nor white 
dresses on white decks could avail if Alex 
did not love her. All her life long the even- 
ings must loom like this, dark wastes from 
which only sleep could rescue her. She was 
roused from her thoughts by Ralston, who 
called to her from his room. He was un- 
covering an old typewriter. 

“Look here, Chloe,” he said, “now that 
you haven’t Billy—” 

Chloe burst into laughter, a wild, gasp- 
ing mirth that ended in a sob, and fled. 
Behind her closed door she had to fight 
bodily for self-control, twisting her hands 
together, hurting herself, till the stormy 
rebellion died down. It left her spent, 
passive, too weary to face the others. She 
hated the steps now, but she opened the 
front door and stole out for a breath of 
freshness. 

A dim mass at her feet stirred, took 
human outline. Then, as her eyes adjusted 
to the darkness, she found herself looking 
into Alex’s upturned face. He sat heavily, 
as though he had been there a long time. 

“Well, Chloe!” he said. 

She could not answer at once. She sat 
down above him, weakly, waiting for him 
to begin. Her one clear thought was that 
she must hide the outrageous joy that would 
have risen to a shout. 

“T thought you were never coming!” 
Alex said irritably. The week had changed 
him. His color was dimmed, his shoulders 
had dropped away from their fighting 
squareness, his clothes seemed to have 
lost some quality of vigorous freshness, 
and he was evidently far from good-tem- 
pered. Chloe suddenly regained her power. 
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“T thought you were in the country,” she said with cheerful ease. 


on bia pads | “T couldn’t stand commuting,” Alex said through 

be | ie te Hal ei set teeth. “It drove me wild. And Gordon is such 

ite . ie es OB ihe ita a fool! I never was so hideously bored in my life. 
| as Begs I had to come back.” 

et, ih ' Chloe’s heart was lifting. ‘‘You didn’t bring me 

id. ale - any lilacs.” 

ur ot ; ‘ They weren’t out,” hesaid hastily. ‘‘At least—I don’t 

an |S i know—they may have been. I'm sorry, Toto.” 

i ’ His eyes were desperately, haggardly sorry. 

'S. Bai <* Y's a She smiled into them. “You forgot all 

id, is i: 2 :- about me.” 

i . : “Yes. That’sit. I forgot you,’ was 
sh ae ry the explosive answer. “Lord! Fut Long 
i iy a Island is a horrible place!” 

B Ai iY “New York hasn’t been very nice,” 
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- aa ’ next month.” He let her talk about her 
sd 4 " plans, but she was not at all sure that 
ot he listened. 
te ¥ Suddenly he broke in. “Still raising 
os " \e the wind, Chloe? How’s the fund 
id ah, coming on?” His look startled 
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d. Seer ie “Good night,” he added 
ht eas over his shoulder. A firm 
Is Biel voice stopped him. “Alex, 
ry th , do you think you are a 
t, eel | f very good boy tonight?” 
- | Te He half turned. “For- 
- | ae | give me, Toto, I’m sorry,” 
of ie he muttered. For a mo- 
; \ ment he hung between go- 
k i} ; ing and staying, then witha 
d Rie it shrug he took himself off. 
1B See Chloe sat where she was 
Ys at. 4 until the lights behind her 
mt | | began to go out; then she 
£3 Hi | i went to the corner and 
. } as crossed the street te look 
“ a | Poe! aly up into her father’s face. 
- , iii “He does love me,”’ she 
: ie vane ; silently told him. “Per- 
“! ay | haps he doesn’t want to—I 
d E Ht i} don’t know—I don’t care! 
’ = . 6©°_—s It’s all right! He loves me. 
*e es Oh, Father, I’m glad! I’m 
8 glad!” With the blurring 
“; Chloe crossed the dimly lighted street to look up into her father's face. “Alex does of her eyes the kind face 
a) love me. she silently told him. “Perhaps he doesn't want to—I dont know— seemed to smile and the 


» I don't care! It's all right! ' . Father. I’ E=+ s a 
=¢ aaah Se ee ae, ee ee hand to movein benediction. 
The next instalment of The Seed of the Righteous will appear in the December issue. 





With stedfast and unwavering faith, with 
hard and patient toil, 

The Pilgrims wrung tl eir harvest from 
a strange and sterile soil. 

And when the leaves turned red and 
gold beneath the autumn sun, 

They knelt beside the scanty sheaves 
their laboring hands had won, 

And each grave elder, in his turn. with 
bowed and reverent head, 

Gave thanks to bounteous Heaven for 
the miracle of bread. 


And so was born Thanksgiving Day. 
That little dauntless band, 

Beset by deadly perils in a wild and 
alien land, 

With hearts that held no fear of death, 
with stern, unbending wills, f 
And faith as firmly founded as the grim 
New England hills, : 
Though pitiful the yield that sprang trom 

that unfruitful sod. 
Remembered, in their harvest time. the 


goodly grace of God. 





In miles of bursting granaries our golden 
grain is stored, 

And countless families are drawn round 
many a groaning board. 

The wilderness the Pilgrims won a 
favoring Heaven has blessed 

With all the vast and wondrous yield of 
Mother Nature's breast. 

And while across the Eastern sea there 
shrieks the battle call, 

oday to us is given Peace, most price- 


less gift of all. 


God grant us grace to look on this, our 
glorious native land, 
As but another princely gift from His 

almighty hand. 
ay we prove worthy of His trust and 
keep its every shore 
Protected from the murderous hordes 
that bear the torch of war, 
And be the future bright or dark, God 
grant we never may f 
Forget the reverent spirit of that first 


Thanksgiving day! 





Getting well—a trying time for 
the nurse 


To ‘“‘preparedness”’ 
against sickness 
there is no opposi- 
tion from any quar- 
ter. It is a matter 
of vital interest to 


she mother, wife, 

daughter, or sister, 

for none can tell 

when the gaunt spec- 

ter is going to strike 

down one of her own 

family circle. But pre- 

paredness must begin long ~ 
before the attack comes. So — 

it is that to the best of her rare 

ability Miss Comstock has in this 
series sounded a clarion call for volun- 
teers in the warfare against disease. In 
this the concluding article of the series 
she lays down the important rules to 
be followed in convalescence. Dur- 
ing this period the utmost care must be exer- 
cised lest a relapse bring to naught all the long 
weeks of uphill struggle toward health. Here as 
always in the sick-room every move must be 
made under the doctor’s direction, but here 
also the Home Nurse needs to know her business. 


HE MATRON of a certain con- 
valescent home stood racking her 
brain one day in the summer of 
last year. She had tried every trick 

she knew, and that stubborn young foreigner 
simply wouldn’t get well, she told the super- 
intendent. The home stands on a splendid 


thitant 


every woman, be ‘ B 


Author of 
“Mothercraft” 


height that gath- 
ers up three shim- 
mering rivers, a 
stretch of endless 
green miles, and a 
glittering city, all 
in one broad 
glance; just being 
there is enough to 
cure most people. 
But here was this 
intelligent chap of 
twenty-two, mop- 
ing about day 
after day, indif- 
ferent to every- 
thing, scarcely 
eating, showing 
no sign of return- 
ing strength, al- 
though the phys- 
ician asserted 
that his wound 
was perfectly 
healed. 
The next day a 
gun _ reverberated 
around the world. 
The convalescent 
home opened its 
newspapers to 
learn that Europe 
was at war. 
“My country!” 
was all this young 
foreigner said. 
But it was as if a 
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wand had been waved. From that mo- 
ment his anemia was cast off. Returning 
health fairly tingled, throbbed. Within 
a few days he left the home a well man. 


The basketry, wood-carving, and knitted articles shown in these pictures were made by patients of the 
Neurological Institute of New York, a staff nurse of which posed for the illustrations. 
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It was not until the day he was leaving 
that this reticent chap, whom everybody 
had called “a little queer,” told something 
to the superintendent. 

“T couldn’t see anything to get well for 
till I knew my country needed me,” he said. 
“T’ve been a wanderer—nobody cares. But 
now it matters. I’m going back to fight.” 

Now this is not a sentimental tale of fic- 
tion, but an actual report of what that 
superin- 
tendent 
himself 
told me 
but a few 
days ago. 
And the 
reason he 
told it. 
was that 
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and the like) now included in some nursing 
courses, to the gymnasium and dance-hall 
which are among the vital new ideas for 
convalescent homes, everything is done to 
make the patient forget sickness. 

Once get the spirit of this modern atti- 
tude fixed firmly in your mind, and you 
will be able to fight your way victoriously 
through this last and in many ways hardest 
part of your Home Nursing campaign. The 


Se ee 
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Meal-time in the sick-room is robbed of half its cifficulties if a bed-tray is used. 
On the one illustrated the legs fold in so that it may be set flat on a table. By 
the use of a little ingenuity, 2 wooden box, and a few tools, a less elaborate but 


we were 

talking 

about the importance of 
& the mental condition in 
yee convalescence, and he mentioned this 
young foreigner’s case as a striking 

example of the immeasurable need of 

an interest and an incentive to get well. It 
is the burden of the sermon being preached 
these days by the most alert and modern 
workers of the field; the patient’s mind 
must be diverted from himself, the mental 
habit of invalidism must be broken up, 
reiterate those who have made a special 
Study of the peculiar needs of convales- 
cence. From the simple crafts (basketry 


equally serviceable tray can be made at home 


doctor is making his last visits, the gradu- 
ate nurse, if you had one, is dismissed, or 
your patient has returned from the hospital: 
now comes the holding of the fort. The 
acute sickness had its dramatic quality. It 
was exciting, and nerves were strung up in 
response to the excitement. You heard 
bugles and saw flags in the midst of shot 
and shell, and you set your teeth and said, 
“We will win.” But the long, slow, soul- 
wearing pull after the sharp battle is the 
test of all of us. Somehow we've got to 
smile our way through it if we are to echo 
Mad Anthony Wayne and declare, “The 
fort’s our own.” 

For convalescence is an extremely cricical 
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period. The slightest misstep may cause 
relapse, and relapse is often more serious 
than the original sickness—many a time it 
proves fatal, in fact. The reason for this 
is that the vitality was exhausted by the 
severe battle, and there is no resistance left 
to meet even a mild attack again. There- 
fore during the days when you are leading 


shoulders is needed—suit it to the weather. 
If you depend on pillows alone for prop- 
ping, you will need about five; but the little 
back-rest, made of canvas stretched upon 
a light wooden frame, is worth investing in 
for a protracted case. It can be stowed 
away flat when out of use. In the bed it 
can be adjusted to a long reclining slant or 


your patient back 
to normal life, 
helping him to 
cast off sickness 
and weakness 
and pain, your 
progress will be 
as gradual as if 
you were helping 
a baby to walk. 
The baby creeps 
at first, then with 
a titanic struggle 
he gets up to his 
wobbly little feet, 
then, stumbling 
and toddling and 
flopping, a foot 
at a time, he 
walks. Health 
creeps and wob- 
bles and toddles 
and flops quite as 
much as the baby 
before it comes 
into its own. 
Although gym- 
nastics, dancing, 
and war may 
bring about re- 
covery in the 
end, the patient 
does not leap to 
them in one 
bound. Far from 
it. The taking 
up of activities 
must be ver 


Commandments for the 
Home Nurse 


Thou shalt own a clinical thermometer to use 
when needed; the rest of the time thou shalt forget 
it. Some take their family’s temperatures all 
’round every day, just as the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe whipped all her children soundly— 
to be sure not to miss anything. Either the peach- 
switch or the thermometer used too often stirs up a 
deal of needless agitation. 

Thou shalt let no strange sign pass thy gates 
unchallenged. Whether it be a rapid pulse, a rash, 
a pain, a pallor, or a chill—make it show its passport. 

Thou shalt conquer the three familiar C’s— 
Croup, Colds, and Colic—at their first attack. 
Small though they seem, many sicknesses wear out 
health as the dropping water wears away the stone. 

Remember the semi-annual Health Examin- 
ation to keep it infallibly. As surely as plowing 
comes with the spring, as surely as harvest comes 
with the autumn, so surely should every member of 
thy family pass in review before the family doctor. 

There is a legend of an emperor who impa- 
tiently opened a tin of sardines himself, injured his 
thumb, and died; his empire was ruined in con- 
sequence. Thus the scratch of a can-opener caused 
the downfall of a nation. Thou shalt leave no wound 
uncared for. 

It is blessed neither to give nor to receive a 
contagious disease. Let not thy Susie play with the 
pussy-cat that lives in the house of Scarlet Fever; 
and when the scarlet sign hangs before thine own 
door, send not thy family clothes-bag to the laun- 
dress without disinfection. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 

Honor thy physician. If he does not know 
more than thou, why ask his advice? And if he 
does know more, why not follow it? 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s health. 
There’s enough in the world to go ’round, if thou 
seekest it. 


an upright posi- 
tion. Place a 
pillow upon it. 
The two impor- 
tant values of the 
rest are that it 
gives an even 
support, and it 
braces the end of 
the spine; if you 
use pillows in its 
place, make sure 
that they do the 
same. Remem- 
ber, too, that any 
form of propping 
which lets the 
head fall back- 
ward or tilts it 
forward upon the 
chest should be 
classified with 
rack and thumb- 
screw. Your in- 
genuity may be 
able to teach you 
how to turn a 
mere chair upside 
down, cushion it 
with three pil- 
lows, and make it 
a luxurious rest; 
but whatever the 
means, don’t be 
satisfied until 
your patient is 
propped in abso- 
lute comfort. 


gradual. When Miss Isabel Stuart lec- 
tures to her class at Teachers College she 
compares the convalescent’s vitality to an 
elastic band; overstretch it, and it won’t 
snap back. It sags limply. Just one ex- 
cessive fatigue may cause it: playing chess 
a mere quarter-hour too long, or cross- 
stitching only one paw of the kitten on 
that guest towel, and days of recovery 
may be squandered. 

The first move toward recovery is sitting 
up in bed. Some light wrap over chest and 


It is often a relief to one who has been 
imprisoned in bed a long time to change the 
wearisome position by leaning forward upon 
something when sitting up. The bed-tray, 
or the bedside-table, will serve for this 
with a pillow spread on it for the elbows. Or 
make a little bed-tray contrived by your 
own ingenuity, some light boards and a 
few nails. You may utilize even a grocery 
box, removing the cover, knocking out the 
two long sides, and leaving the two ends for 
supports, so that the finished article will 
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stand on the bed just as the tray does. 
Smooth the wood, cover it—oilcloth will 
serve—and there you are! Variations of 
this, such as a slanting book rest, will sug- 
gest themselves. 

The bedside table spoken of for serving 
meals in sickness is also a help in conva- 
lescence either for meals or for occupa- 
tions. It is an untidy practise to strew 
the bed with odds and ends, and the 
weight of them upon the knees proves tir- 
ing, as does the weight of a flat tray. 
So whether you buy or make it, provide 
yourself with one of these aids. The 
height of the table (it is adjustable) or 
the raised tray should be sufficient to 
prevent the knees from being pinned 
down into a cramped position, and at 
the same time not so great as to force 
the arms ‘to be raised tiringly. 

Next comes the exciting es 
day when the patient ge 
may really sit up—in 
a chair. Prepare for 
this event by draw- % 
ing the biggest, on 
most cordial chair ‘ 
you possess —the 
one with the jol- 
liest chintz cush- 
ions—close to the 
bedside. It 
should have a 
high back, against 
which a pillow is 
to be placed, and 
arms. If the chair 
is hard, lay a pil- 
low in the seat. 

Spread a blanket 
or light afghan in 
the seat of the 
chair, over its 
arms and. reach- 
ing down upon 
the floor, the 
length of this 
covering being 
from side to side. 

Stockings, bed- 
room-slippers, and 
awrapper or bath- 
robe garb your 
patient for the 


great event, and F 
with your help he 

ROW moves from 
bed to chair and 


seats himself upon the open blanket. You 
draw one end of it over lap and ankles, 
snugly tucking it in about the feet; then 
the other end; the completed wrapping 
leaves the legs loosely wound in the warm 
woolen, and proof against drafts. Simple 
as this little matter seems, there are count- 
less amateur nurses who struggle painfully 
to keep a patient warm by laying the 
blanket over him after he is seated, and 
then wonder why he complains of air creep- 
ing in at untucked chinks. 

If the sickness has been severe, a quarter- 
hour is quite long enough for the 
first sitting up. An increase 
of five min- utes a day 
may be all that is safe, 
although this, like 

. every other 


R2sSe. step of the 


progress, 


Se) | 


The patient who can sit up should be snugly wrapped as a protection against chilling drafts. When 


there is the least suspicion of cold in the air, lay a blanket lengthwise across a chair, let the 
convalescent sit down, and then fold over and tuck in the two ends of the covering 
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should be regulated by your doctor’s orders. 
Next comes a walk across the room, then 
into the next room, then down the length 
of the hall, and at last the patient will 
test his baby legs and go down-stairs. If 
he be a bearded and competent member of 
society, he may scoff at “baby legs”; let 
him scoff. Tell him you won’t have all 
your good work undone by overexertion. 

For the patient who is crippled, either 
for a time or permanently, it may be neces- 
sary to buy a wheeled- or a carrying-chair. 
In getting either, choose a simple model, 
one which hints at invalidism as little as 
possible, but suggests, rather, library and 
fireside comfort. 

As soon as it is noised abroad that con- 
valescence has begun, your well-meaning 
visitors will descend like a flock of chitter- 
ing, gossipy birds. Beware! The worst of 
them is that they bring things to eat. 
Blessed be those who, like some whom 
Providence sent me after the grippe, come 
no further than the door, with an affection- 
ate inquiry and a little sealer filled with 
exquisitely prepared chicken or lamb broth, 
or a squab so perfect that it seems am- 
brosia of the gods to a dulled appetite. 
But when people will insist upon coming in 
“for a good visit,” “to cheer her up,” and 
bring rich preserves and strange puddings, 
then protect your invalid at any cost. 
Your tact will probably be able to avert 
strained relations; but anything is better 
than imperiling the patient by giving him 
all sorts of “delicacies” which the laws of 
his diet forbid. It is stated by authorities 
that a banana eaten during typhoid con- 
valescence has been known to result fatally. 

As for admitting the visitors—this may 
be done in a few cases, provided the calls 
be brief, and from the sort of person who 
does not depress or irritate. Florence 
Nightingale said that children are good for 
age. Never admit visitors in the evening, 
for the patient should be quieted toward 
bedtime, just as a child should be. 

In guarding against fatigue, don’t forget 
for an instant that this concerns the mind 
as well as the body. It is safe to say that 
no one point is so little understood by the 
average household as this. All the sisters 
and the cousins and the aunts, as well as 
the brothers and the uncles, can grasp the 
fact that running a sewing-machine or 
chopping kindling is too much for the in- 
valid; but why on earth she should fall 
back limply on the pillows when she has 
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merely been asked to adjust the triangu!ar 
quarrel between cook, chambermaid, and 
gardener, or has listened to a long tale of 
death from cancer, they can’t understand. 
Whereas, worry, confusion, friction, gloom 
are torturing strains upon nerves which 
must slowly grope their way back to health. 

Old persons recover much more slowly 
than the young. The elastic band has been 
stretched already with the years. They 
must be especially guarded from mental 
agitation, from direct drafts (but not from 
fresh air, I implore!), from food which will 
cause pressure by gas against the heart. 
The two conditions which generally call for 
the most vigilant care are those of the 
heart and bronchial passages. You must 
give tothem more stimulation, more warmth, 
more sleep, more rest, more insistent hope- 
fulness than to the young. They like to be 
cheered and cosseted and rubbed until they 
fairly purr with content. They like to have 
their funny little idiosyncrasies indulged— 
it turns them all topsyturvy to be opposed, 
and actually hinders the progress of re- 
covery by causing nervous excitement. 
Miss Stuart declares that she would leave 
a weary old body in the feather bed it de- 
fiantly clings to, rather than cause a storm 
by forcibly removing it. And this is the 
most that can be said, for if there is one 
bogy of the nursing profession, it is the 
feather bed. Use all your tact to coax it 
away, but if it won’t be coaxed, then 
leave it. 

As both sickness and convalescence are 
longer with the old, there is greater danger 
of bed-sores. Another reason for this is that 
there is less vitality in the tissues. Keeping 
the threatened spot very dry may prevent 
trouble; keep it well powdered with tal- 
cum. The same stearate of zinc which 
heals the baby’s chafing may help you now. 
You may apply alcohol if the threat persists, 
perhaps adding a little alum to harden the 
skin. Change the patient’s position fre- 
quently and see that no wrinkles in the 
sheet or crumbs and the like are present to 
rub. The air-cushion may be needed. Be 
sure to inform your physician promptly if 
there is an abrasion of the skin. 

And now, with convalescence, comes the 
most staggering of problems—diet. Dur- 
ing the sickness it was comparatively sim- 
ple, for there was probably no appetite, 
and the very light, even liquid foods which 
the doctor ordered were perfunctorily taken. 
But with recovery comes a new appetite— 
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fickle as the winds that blow, and in some 
cases, ravenous as a healthy young tiger’s. 
It calls for all your art as a caterer to please 
the fickleness, and all your discipline as a 
nurse to check the ravening. For discipline 
there must be, though hidden behind charm 
and merriment, and disguised in trays so 
dainty that they are irresistible. I can 
call up a vivid picture of a 
typhoid ward I visited in the em 
Presidio Hospital of San Fran- 
cisco, when our boys were re- 
turning from the Philippines. 
As the nurse and I passed the 
convalescent row, suddenly one 
of the boys leaned forth from 
his white cot, fairly shouting in 
his shaky voice. 

“Look here, Nurse, I’ve had 
as much o’ this as I’m a-goin’ 


a et 


-— : : 
fe ee oe ae a 


After the inroads of disease have been arrested comes the need of keep- 


to stand!” he announced. ‘My mother 
wouldn’t treat me like this, you bet your 
life! I’m a-goin’ to sue the United States 
Gov’nment! My mother’d fry mea young 
chicken, and she’d pile up the mashed po- 
tatoes and gravy, and there’d be pork and 
beans and suet-puddin’. What 
right you got to starve me, 
when I fought like a good un?” 


_——— 


“_ 


For use while the patient is still bedridden, a bedside table 
is a paying investment. This one has a standard of iron 
and a wooden or white-enamel top that can be set at any 


desired height 


The nurse smiled that sage, soothing 
little smile that nurses know. Then she 
pointed impressively to the tame egg- 
nog which he was spurning. 

“Do you know what that’s going to 
do?” she asked. “It’s going to send 
you back to your mother, so she'll 
have a chance to fry you that chicken.” 

The implication was clear, even to a 
hungry and angry boy, that she might 
never have that chance otherwise. As 
a matter of fact, it is said that meat 


ing the convalescent interested. For women, knitting has proved an has been known to cause hemorrhage 
excellent means of preventing brooding over the by-gone but not-to- me . . * 
and perforation after typhoid, even 


be-forgotten physical ailments 
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when a normal temperature had been held 
for several days. Stick to your doctor’s 
orders in the matter of diet, whatever the sick- 
ness, no matter what the invalid clamors for 
or what the neighbors advise. The digestive 
organs are apt to be pitifully weakened. 
Even if they are not, the patient’s indoor 
life without exercise calls for more easily 
digested food than that of an active person. 
After fever has laid waste, there is a savage 
craving for material with which to rebuild. 
But there are cases where one meal which 
is too hearty will send up a temperature 
that you have fought for days to pull down; 
and relapse, even death, has occurred as a 
result of the wrong food. 

In a short space it is impossible to give 
a list of recipes; but if you are catering to 
an invalid, don’t fail to purchase a good 
manual of this special form of cookery. 
There are ways of making broths and pre- 
paring milk for the sick which you should 
understand. The three requisites for in- 
valid food are nourishment, digestibility, 
and temptingness. 

Two valuable forms of liquid food for 
the very weak stomach are albumenized 
water and albumenized milk. To prepare 
the former, add the white of one egg to one 
cup of water, shake, and strain. For the 
latter, substitute one-half cupful of milk for 
the water. A little flavoring with sugar 
and ice may be added to either. The white 
of an egg, although it contains less nourish- 
ment than the yolk, is one of the most 
digestible of foods, especially when raw. 

Under the head of liquid nourishment 
are included not only broths, various forms 
of milk, and albumen, but strained gruel, 
cocoa, barley-water, and ices. 

Semi-solid diet includes cereals, eggs, 
custards, and other soft desserts like tapi- 
oca and corn-starch. Light diet comes 
later, and permits fish, poultry, and game 
in small measure, with bread or toast, 
and certain fruits. But not until ‘“reg- 
ular diet” is ordered may your invalid 
return to his crown roast, or his two-inch 
steak. 

Eggs play an important réle in the invalid’s 
diet at nearly all stages. Their combined 
nourishment and digestibility give them 
supreme value. They contain all food 
principles except carbohydrates. Bear in 
mind the important fact that boiling 
toughens them; in a temperature from 134 
to 167 degrees the white will coagulate; by 
the time it has reached 170 the white be- 
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comes firm; and 180 is quite high enough to 
guarantee easy digestibility. 

In the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of New York a thorough course in 
invalid cookery is given under Miss Hen- 
derson, herself a graduate nurse, and if 
every woman in the land could avail her- 
self of such a course she would have a richer 
background for home-mzking. Much that 
is taught will come in play apart from nurs- 
ing, for the knowledge of food-values is 
vital. In the study of eggs in that course, 
the forms advance from the albumenized 
water and milk, the raw whole egg, egg-nog, 
and egg-lemonade, on through the soft and 
hard-boiled egg, the egg poached in water 
or milk, all the way to such frilled and fur- 
belowed dishes as ‘“‘egg-in-nest,” ‘‘egg- 
vermicelli,” baked custard, and parsley 
omelet, the last named being safe only in 
cases where digestion is good. The “egg- 
in-nest”’ appears on a triumphant pupil’s 
tray, placed on a slice of toast, its yolk 
cuddled into a veritable nest made by beat- 
ing the white to a fluff and piling it up around 
the yolk; the whole being clapped into the 
oven just long enough to let the peaks of 
fluff take on tips of tempting brown. The 


“egg-vermicelli” suggests the Italian dish 


in that its yolk, hard boiled, is rubbed 
through a strainer and sprinkled over the 
toast which is served with a sauce in which 
the sliced white appears. Thus we tempt 
our whimsical invalid by a pretense at 
grated cheese. 

For while some invalids clamor for every 
food, others spurn your efforts. The secret 
in coaxing the latter to eat lies largely in 
surprise. Never ask such a patient what 
he would like: he wouldn’t like anything. 
But appear suddenly with an adorably 
dainty tray, on which is some new dish— 
if it must be the same old egg, then prepare 
it in a novel way—and he may fall into your 
snare. It helps to have pretty little indi- 
vidual dishes, to change them occasionally, 
and to decorate with a flower, even a fresh 
leaf. A little girl I knew was led to eat by 
finding a new toy on her tray every time it 
arrived—even such trifles as a scrap-book 
picture or a penny darky doll kept her 
guessing from meal to meal, and the food 
was down before she realized it. One ol 
the most fascinating amusements for sick 
children are the Japanese water-flowers 
which expand and bloom in a cup of water. 
A fresh one on each tray is a magic touch. 

Some charming little convalescent lunch- 
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Bh to eon menus gathered in Miss Henderson’s _ ical Institute. There on that institution’s 
course offer such foods as broiled chicken roof, perched up where the air was clean, I 
Asso- or scalloped oysters for the main course, found groups of patients busily employed; 
se in the chicken in one case preceded by oyster some were weaving baskets, others knitting, 
Hen- purée; a baked potato or rice for accom- two old men were whittling busily, one at 
id if paniment; a tomato salad, or baked tomato a toy cradle, the other at a delicate piece 
her- added; and a dessert of Ba- of carving. 
icher varian cream, or fruit salad, or Which brings us back to our starting 
that baked custard. Tea, hot or point and that vital matter of some- 
1urs- iced, or coffee, may be thing to occupy the convalescent’s 
es is served. The luncheon is mind, if he is to be led back 
urse, the day’s most sub- successfully to health. Al- 
rized stantial meal, Qe. though we may seem to 
nog, and you see have wandered far in 
and that in considering such lowly 
ater these ‘ aids to recovery as a 
fur- the ® bed-tray and a 
egg- funda- poached egg, there 
rsley mentals has been in truth no 
y mn of a din- digression; for the 
ege- ner, in sim- stimulation of interest 
pil’s plified form, should have been ever- 
yolk are all there present, even while the more 
eat- —the fish or humble duties were being 
und poultry by way performed. 
the of meat, the starchy ____ Evena sick man likes to whit All the 
s of rice or ‘potato, the salad, with pote were Aap nag eee 
The tomato or fruit, and the may make something — yng any you were 
S . : , i i i i ickness. . 
ed weet, with» msildly a hyd cle at ee feeding and 
u ating drink, elaborate piece of carv- nursing 
the The suppers, some- ing are the mount off your pa- 
hich what lighter, offer art en  - Get baek 
mpt one of the egg dishes to strength, 
at described above, or you kept con- 
panned oysters; stantly before 
ery toast or thin bread him the thought 
cret and butter; egg 
y in salad, when the 
hat oysters are served; 
Ing. and some light des- 
bly sert, such as lemon 
a jelly with whipped 
are cream and _ plain 
our cake, sliced oranges 
idi- with plain cake, or 
lly, orange jelly. The 
esh stimulating drinks 
by are avoided in the 
e it evening, cocoa be- 
00k ing substituted. 
her The other day I 
0d found myself in the 
of midst of green vines 
ick and red geraniums 
ers on a roof high above Reed work, raffia, and the oflied 
Qi crowded New York, whither I had pose heal nat “Toes 
+ been led by Miss Esther Rivington, forms are not hard on eyes or weak nerves, but care, of course, must 


Supervisor of Nurses of the Neurolog- 


be exercised lest they be prolonged to the point of fatigue 
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of the health toward which he was advanc- 
ing; you blotted from his mind the mem- 
ory of the sickness he was leaving behind. 

This is an especially important phase 
of nursing self-centered persons, who have 
a tendency to hug lovingly their own ail- 
ments. It is proverbial that the woman 
who has had an operation has material for 
conversation for a lifetime. There is al- 
most always a mental depression following 
sickness, and you must toil to pull your 
patient out of it as though he were slipping 
into quicksand. The despondency following 
grippe is famously out of proportion to the 
sickness itself. Gloom settles easily upon 
old persons; often they would become bed- 
ridden if the nurse did not urge them for- 
ward as fast as strength permits, instead 
of letting them sink back in the belief that 
“the end is approaching.” 

It is because our modernism recognizes 
the tremendous effect of the mind upon 
the body that all sorts of cheery and in- 
teresting occupations are now being offered 
in many a hospital and convalescent home. 
Some nurses are equipping themselves by 
a special study of this subject. 

This happy sky-workshop of the New 
York institute is an excellent example of 
what is being done for nerve-sufferers. 
But practically every invalid is a nerve- 
sufferer, more or less, and these special 
patients have no monopoly of this treat- 
ment. Busying of the hands is a marvel- 
ous aid to any convalescent, because it 
arouses his interest. 

“Three of the most important points in 
arranging occupations are to gage them to 
the strength of the patient very carefully; 
to change them frequently, before he tires; 
and to make sure that each article made 
has a purpose, otherwise there will be no 
incentive.”’ This is Miss Rivington’s sum- 
ming up, and her day-after-day experience 
with hundreds of patients makes her an 
authority. 

In gaging crafts to the strength, remem- 
ber to choose simple patterns in raffia, 
basket-weaving, knitting, or crocheting. 
The following-out of elaborate patterns 
fatigues the nerves. If the eyes tire easily, 
use only the coarsest patterns, the largest 
needles. 

A few minutes of weaving may be as 
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much as one can stand without fatigue; 
and yet she can take up crocheting freshly. 
The principle of frequent change is the same 
as that of the kindergarten, and, after all, 
the sick are pretty much the same as chil- 
dren. 

It is vital that everything made, no mat- 
ter how simple, should have a purpose, 
otherwise the patient resents the sugges- 
tion that he whittle a cradle or bind a 
scrap-book. Propose to him that these be 
made for the Christmas tree of that little 
nephew and niece out in Iowa—they have 
such a meager tree every December—and 
instantly there is “some sense” in making 
these things. 

The eternal male instinct to whittle, by 
the way, can be turned to account many a 
time. That instinct began with the first 
willow whistles that little Cain and Abel 
made beside the brook, and it isn’t dead 
yet. It may be utilized to save from dis- 
traction the chair-bound business man. Or 
an indoor garden in a box often arouses 
him—try it. I once sent for some grain 
from a man’s beloved wheat state, and let 
him plant the seeds and watch them grow. 
He measured the young wheat plants every 
morning with the foot-rule, proud to see 
what they had accomplished overnight. 

After a contagious disease, the child’s 
hands should be busied in making articles 
which can be boiled safely, or with metal 
things which will not carry infection. Susan 
E. Tracy, whose “Studies in Invalid Occu- 
pation” is the summary of tests made in 
the Training School for Nurses of the 
Adams Nervine Asylum in Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts, offers in that small volume 
a treasure trove of suggestions to the 
brain-fagged nurse. 

The Neurological Institute of New 
York tried the experiment last year of 
getting its patients to knit, not for them- 
selves, but for the suffering soldiers and 
refugees on the other side. The invalids 
took up the work with a burst of enthusi- 
asm. That one instance proves the big- 
gest, the simplest, the most fundamental, 
and the most beautiful law of all your brave 
and conquering battle for renewed health: 
the law that the surest way to lead your 
patient forth from his own ills is to rouse 
him to help others out of theirs. 


In the December issue Miss Comstock -will have an article in Your Daughter’s Career series on the 


registered nurse’s profession. 


It will be one of the most valuable articles in a series that has attracted 


wide attention for its sane and helpful advice to girls who are ambitious enough to want to do some- 
thing for themselves. 





I couldn't ask a girl to share 

with me what I could afford 

to give her—not the kind of a 

woman I want. And if I'd 

asked her, she wouldn't have 
accepted 


When a Man Would Marry 


By Marie Van Vorst 


Author of ‘ Big Tremaine,”’ etc. 
Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


“Then came the cash question.” It followed a man’s dream of a fair woman who seemed to be the 
woman. The following remarkable letters bring the charge that the same bald question confronts the 
majority of young business men today and keeps them from marrying the kind of women who meet 
their ideals. A few women put love far above riches, but more of them begin to wonder what they 
must give up when a man on salary proposes to them, and still more expect the man to assume the entire 
burden of the new establishment while they have the ease they have never had before. In the mean- 
time, the age at which men marry is constantly increasing, there are fewer children in the average home, 
the divorce mills are working overtime. How can such things be stopped? Would it help matters any 
if we were to base our conduct upon the fact that there is nothing in nature that implies that the mar- 


riage relation is to be sought only by the man, who must therefore finance it? 


Y Dear Little GIr-: 

Iam writing to you from the 

top of a peak. Most of us men 

get up on peaks one time or 
another—don’t you believe it? You would 
be surprised, my dear, if you knew how 
many of us commonplace, nondescript, 
knock-about-looking, every-day sort of 
chaps climb at times to what I suppose a 
book would call “heights.” You see us 
huddling together in the subway, hanging 
on to the straps of trolleys, hustling into 
the elevators of down-town office-buildings, 
getting something to eat at midday res- 
taurants, business written all over us! 
You see one of us and you see half a mil- 
lion, and you think we are all just alike. 


What do you think? 


We are so much alike to you that we don’t 
get a chance to show you our differences. 
We'd like to, believe me; we are just crazy 
to. Here’s one of us who has got up on a 


peak. Now you’ve just got to listen to 
him for a time, little Girl with the shining 
eyes and the pretty hair. I wish I could 
draw you up onto this peak with me, and 
that we could look at the world together. 
I am sure that then I could make you 
understand that we are different. But 
since I’ve had to come here without you, 
just as I have done other years, I am going 
to write to you from it, Girl that I don’t 
know, Girl I would like to speak to, to 
make love to, and to marry. 

This is a rough-and-tumble camp, so near 
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to New York that it doesn’t cost the 
eye-teeth to get here, and yet far away. 
This time another man came with me. 
He feels about things much as I do, but 
he will never take the trouble to say it. 
If he ever comes across you, Girl, it will be 
just one of those lucky chances that most 
of us leave our fate to—not because he has 
started out on a determined quest of you 
as I am going to do when I leave this place. 

I am a business man, a down-town man. 
I began to work in an office when I was 
sixteen, at six dollars a week. I’ve got 
only a common-school education, but I’ve 
read a bit outside the daily papers. When 
I come up on this peak I bring a lot of books 
and I browse among them, and think how 
wonderful it would be if we only had time 
to read a little, as the chaps used to do, 
and wonder why it is of any use that any 
one should write more books when so few 
fellows have time to read. Then I think of 
what a lot of nice things there would be to 
do, if one only had time. Time! We men 
of the twentieth century don’t leave our- 
selves time to enjoy anything in. 

I’m like all the rest. When I’m hus- 
tling out of the subway and into a thirty- 
story office-building, there is nothing about 
me which would lead you to single me out. 
Even my clothes look like everybody 
else’s. You wouldn’t think I had a 
thought beyond Trinity steeple, and 
that’s a shade too high. But up here in 
rough clothes, out in the dawn before the 
wet mists are off the trees, tramping with 
my gun over my shoulder for miles, stop- 
ping to hear the moisture falling from the 
trees before the sun is up, and watching for 
my game—why, there is nothing in me that 
Wall Street or Broadway ever knew 
about! There is nothing in me but man 

man possessed by just the simple, first 
desire for a mate. 

We have to make such a lot of money, 
little Girl, to buy—You! That’s why we 
are so busy. 

Most of us begin by having an ideal of 
the kind of woman we want, and we finish 
up by taking the woman we can get, the 
kind of woman we are able to keep, the 
one who is willing to come down to us, 
because only about one in several dozen 
of us men can rise up to the place where he 
can pick and choose. No man wants a 
makeshift for a wife; he wants a mate. 
What wonder that, when he takes what he 
can get, the threshold of the divorce-court 


is worn down! I ama business man, and 
I know the quality of things, and I happen 
to want the best, and the best costs a 
great deal of money. 

For you want so much, my dear. You see, 
a little while ago we could give you free- 
dom; now you’ve got it anyhow, and you 
want to keep it. It looks pretty good, and 
we have to go you so many better that it 
is a tight race. 

My dear little Girl, if I should pick you 
up from that seat in the tube-train, or 
from the corner at Broadway, as I saw you 
a short time ago, and take you off and marry 
you, twenty to one it wouldn’t go. You've 
got to be a companion to make it go well, 
my dear, to make it last. To be a man’s 
companion isn’t such a difficult thing, but 
it’s full of niceties. If he is any sort of a 
man, and you want to keep him, you have 
got to be up to him—I feel like writing 
those words small to the modern woman— 
“up to the man.” My Lord, I wouldn’t 
dare to say it aloud in the ordinary parlor! 
But to press the point, women of that 
kind, you know, are very costly, and a 
man has to work infernally hard to keep 
them in pearls. 


Ty 

I’ve seen you once. I mean really 
—that’s the deuce of it. There’s no use 
beating around the bush and wasting words 
about the girls in the tube and the subway, 
or the girl on the corner of Broadway. 
That one vision very nearly upset the 
apple-cart for me—the daily routine of an 
ordinary business man. You don’t know it. 
I mean to say, you don’t know anything 
about upsetting the apple-cart, do you? 
You do know that I took you all through 
the mill; because, at the end of our tour of 
inspection, you took out your note-book 
and wrote down my name and address in 
it, and then you said: “Thank you very 
much. If I find that I need any further 
statistics, I wonder if you would come to 
see me and give them to me?” There you 
are! Of course you didn’t need any further 
statistics. You got all you wanted in your 
flying visit, and you’ve never sent for me, 
but now I'll tell you what it is, my dear 
Girl—I am going to send for you. I am 
going to fetch you right up here on this 
peak with me, whether you want to come 
or not, and tell you all about it. 

When I went back to my chief, after you 
had gone away, he said to me, “Do you 














You see one of us, and you see half a million, and you think we are all alike. 1 wish I could draw you up ortu 
this peak with me, little Girl with the shining eyes. 1am sure that then 1 could show you that we are different 
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know how much that girl makes a year?” 

I was sorry he reduced it immediately to 
what we in this country reduce everything 
sooner or later—hard cash—but he did, 
right off the bat. ‘Around ten thousand 
dollars a year,” he said. “She’s the 
brightest reporter and magazine writer on 
her specialty that there is.” 

That’s what my chief said to me, and 


after that I found out all about you—I | 


mean to say what they could tell me. They 
had you all rounded up and sized up. An 
expert writer on labor questions, news- 
paper reporter, and novelist. They knew 
all about you, a bright woman command- 
ing her price anywhere. They knew. And 
I could have told them something. I 
could have told them that you were the 
best dressed young woman I'd seen for 
many along day. That your clothes fit you 
as they should fit. That you had the most 
adorable little feet in the most adorable 
little shoes. That the curve and the line 
of you were too sweet for words. That 
you wore everything with a grace and a 
style that made a fashion-plate look like 
punk, and the real thing just properly 
alive. I could have told them that you had 
the kind of an ear and a neck that would 
make a man want to follow you until you 
should turn. around and let him see what 
your face was like. (We have all done it, 
my dear Girl, and are not ashamed of it, 
only the pity is that most times the face 
is not up to the promise. This time it is.) 

After having shown you the print-mill 
from A to Z, and having answered all your 
delicious, feminine questions, I couldn’t 
bear to let you go out of the big common- 
place building, out of my commonplace 
business day, and I thought, To the deuce 
with profession and salary and income, 
and whatever it might be—you were, just 
as far as I was concerned, The Woman! 

I didn’t see my chief till some time after 
your visit, so I had a little dream before 
he got in with his rates and figures, and I 
could think of you as just The Golden 
Girl, think of your eyes. as they met mine, 
and your mouth as it laughed, and vour 
whole sweet personality as you went along- 
side of me from room to room in the mill. 

Then came the cash question. 

He mentioned a salary large for a woman, 
large for a man, even, and I have been 
making— There is the economic question, 
the modern woman with her relatively 
large earning wage and the average business 


man’s income, which the women toda 
feel isn’t enough to give them all the things 
they want. 

It’s not at all likely that I shall ever see 
you again. You are miles away from me 
for every reason, and that’s why I’m going 
to drag you up here now in spite of yourself, 
putting every other vision away and making 
you sit in the chair there before the log- 
fire, where you will have to listen. 

You got an education I couldn’t get hold 
of, because I went to work at sixteen on the 
six-dollar-a-week plan. In order to keep 
that job I had to work hard, whereas, ac- 
cording to what you told me, in that short 
half-hour we were together on the packing- 
box, you went around the world getting 
material, after you left a very good school. 
You’ve gotten material from books and 
from a really broad experience for a woman. 
For a self-supporting woman with your 
profession is broad, no doubt.» And I’ve 
gotten my material from nothing but a com- 

nonplace, nondescript, year-in-and-year- 
out business life, which has included oc- 
casional business trips, a broker’s office in 
Wall Street, and the mill—which I don’t 
go down to half often enough—and the 
little vacations up here. I’ve had sixteen 
years of it, my dear, and you’ve been pretty 
nearly around the world in that time. I’ve 
never been to Europe even. 

The things that satisfy me wouldn’t 
satisfy you, I’m afraid. You know so much 
of life. You have seen somuch. Men used 
to think they could give women freedom, 
but now you are so free, all of you, that you 
don’t want to give up your liberty for us. 


Y Dear: 

Sitting up here, huddled over the 
smoky camp-fire, the bowl of my pipe in 
my hand, and the smell of the woods in my 
clothes and all through the little shack, I 
am simply thinking out loud, right out 
loud, going way back into the very first 
days when I thought about—You. It was 
on the western Pennsylvania farm where I 
came from, when I stood there with my 
hand on the plow and the furrows were 
moist about my bare feet, and I looked up 
into the blue sky, for it was April, and a 
bird flew overhead and called a couple of 
times and disappeared. I was fourteen— 
around that age, somewhere. It was 
spring, and I thought of You. 

I take these pictures out one by one, up 
here on the peak. They go right on, with 
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As we sat together on that packing-box, I knew what I wanted. I had known always, but there it ve, aw a 
few inches of me. I could have told you so just then, and—my word, wouldn't you have been surprised! 
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the images more or less clear or blurred, 
and the longing goes right along with them, 
the boy, the man—wanting his woman 
and his home. 

I began by thinking these things out 
loud to any girl, to a bunch of pictures, to 
the girl in the tube, to the pretty thing on 
Broadway, to the motherly girl with the 
bare hands, and then, as all the women’s 
images in my life just seemed to melt into 
one composite figure and be You, that day 
when you came to the mill, why, I am just 
saying it all to you. 


Y Dear: 

The fact that I don’t know any- 
thing about you doesn’t make you any less 
delightful. I’ve often thought that one 
of the nicest parts of marriage must be the 
finding out of things as we go along, holding 
up the looking-glass, letting the other see 
her face, and looking in her eyes to see yours. 
That sounds sentimental, doesn’t it? Little 
Girl, if I'd been a sickly sentimentalist, 
I should have been married long ago. Do 
you know, that’s one thing about us business 


men (I'll give us away), we are not half sen- : 


timental enough. Business life rushes it 
out of us, makes us shy, afraid of lots of 
things that up here in this silent open seem 
all right and worth while. I don’t wonder 
that lots of marriages go to smash, when 
all the honeymoon has to be spent within 
a few feet of the “L,” where there is no 
chance for peace and silence, and where 
sentiment and feeling may hardly blossom 
into life. 

Little Girl, if I married you, I would 
bring you up here, and I’d tell you all the 
things that I can not write to you now. 

Of course, my dear, you think you’ve 
got a soft snap in life, you, a self-supporting, 
well-paid, active woman. I could feel just 
how superior you felt by your cocky little 
air, by your autocracy, by the poise of your 
pencil, and your adorable self-sufficiency. 
I think you are about twenty-five. You 
will be just as self-sufficient at fifty-five. 
But there is something better than self- 
sufficiency, my dear, and above all, for a 
woman. You.don’t think it; I could tell 
that. 

Every now and then I wonder if you did 
get all those statistics about the mill that 
you needed. When we sat down on the 
delivery-box on the third floor, with that 
grease-pot within a few feet of your smart 
dress, and the shouting and crackling and 
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rushing of the machines in our ears, we 
talked for a good half-hour and didn’t 
speak of statistics. It seems to me there 
must have been quite a little bunch of 
them that you missed just then. You 
ought to have them when you write that 
article that your chiefs are looking for. 


EAR Girt: 

Ever since that day I have been 
going about in something of a stupor and a 
sort of haze. Business has been rushing. 
We have had a wild lot of orders ffom the 
other side, and we are on the edge of a 
boom. It means very much better things 
for me, in a way, and past responsibilities 
and burdens have sort of closed up just 
now, and for the first time in my life I can 
move my elbows and strétch out a little and 
think of just myself without doing injus- 
tice to others. I suppose fifty people have 
said to me, ‘Why don’t you marry?” 

I couldn’t ask a girl to share with me 
what I could afford to give her—not the 
kind of a woman I want. And if I’d asked 
her, she wouldn’t have accepted—you 
don’t any more, you know; not my kind, 
and, as I said before, I want the best. 

As we sat together on that packing-box, 
I knew what I wanted. I had known al- 
ways, but there it was, within a few inches 
of me. I could have told you so just then, 
and—my word, wouldn’t you have been 
surprised! 

You make pretty nearly as much as I do, 
and you spend it all on yourself, I dare say. 
The first thing you would think of, if I 
should ask you to marry me—which I 
won’t—would be, “What am I going to 
give up?” My dear, I’m not so sure that 
it wouldn’t be a good plan to run the 
stroke of a pen through the last word. 
That’s just what I’m getting around to now. 
What am I going to give? 

It wouldn’t be human nature if I didn’t 
ask myself whether or not I made any sort 
of an impression on you and what that 
impression was. I suppose you just sized 
me up as a bundle of shoes and cravats 
and collars and clothes, with the informa- 
tion you wanted right on tap, ready to 
hand out to you, and passed me by with 
the ordinary man. And I am nothing more 
than that—just the ordinary man, with 
needs like the man on the other side and the 
man in front of me, and we’d all voice them 
just about the same if we could. But 
what our needs are and what our feelings 
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are about the woman go to make up society 
and life. We need You, and you need us, my 
dear, oh, so much! So much more than 
you take in! And if we gave ourselves just 
a little bit more time, if you could be con- 
tented with a littie bit less luxury and 
wouldn’t ask us to give you such a frightful 
lot, and we could sit down and think about 
it, and talk it over, there would be a lot 
more happiness all around. 

When I was twenty-one, the first girl 
I thought I would like to marry came along. 
I was making a hundred a month and giving 
twenty-five of that to my mother. After 
I had covered many envelopes with figures 
and used up many leaves of my note-book 
with rent, food, clothes, carfare, lunches, 
and then, down at the bottom, placed her 
expenses, I came to my senses. The cheap- 
est place that I could find that was fit for 
her to live in cost forty dollars a month, 
and I needn’t go on from there. If you had 
seen her clothes! It’s an old story. 

There were others and others, visions 
here and there, but, as I told you, they all 
made a composite picture and walked in 
with you that day down at the mill. 


Y Dear LittLe Girt: 

The Architect of the Scheme of 
Things may have made some blunders in 
construction, but there is nothing the matter 
with just plain love. I admit its compli- 
cations are awful, I admit that since that 
day nothing has been quite the same again. 
I admit that if I went and asked you to 
marry me, there’d no doubt be a lot of 
trouble and bother, perhaps some boredom, 
corners to run and all that sort of thing, 
but nothing will persuade me that it would 
not be just a little bit of all right forever. 

The other day I started out at dawn and 
stayed out in the open with my gun all 
day, and at noon I sat down on a log to eat 
the luncheon that the guide had put up for 
me. And, as I sat there in that silent wilder- 
ness, I wanted You. . The luncheon wouldn’t 
have been so bad if You had been there, to 
begin with. You would have known what 
to put up for two at noontime. The guide 
didn’t, and it was a darn poor spread. 
Chere is the primeval man! He wants his 
material wants satisfied. But that’s all 
right. We would have eaten something 
good together and then tramped on—I 
could tell, as you sat on that packing-box, 
that you weren’t an indoors woman, that 
you liked fresh air, that you liked exercise, 


and that you knew how to take it. And 
when I got back that night, and the logs 
were spitting their red flames up through 
the chimney to the stars, I wanted You. 
I would have taken your rough boots off 
and warmed your feet in my hands. I 
would have warmed your hands in mine 
before you held them up to the fire. I'd 
have watched the fire on your face and on 
your hair that smelled like the very leaves 
of the forest itself. The packing-box 
wasn’t such a big thing but that, as we 
bent over the mill-report together, I 
touched your arm. You didn’t realize it, 
perhaps, but you walked into that mill at 
ten o’clock in the morning, and you walked 
away from the mill village at six. We had 
been together almost a whole day out of 
life. But the packing-box was the best 
part of it, the nearest, and it was a psycho- 
logical box if ever there was one turned 
out of a sawmill. 

And that night up in the cabin there 
came a telegram, brought fifteen miles by 
team, and it, carried a fair bit of news with 
it—a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of 
orders for the mill. Much of that order 
was due to me, due to that business ability 
that I’ve been able to acquire even if I’ve 
had to let so much of the good of life go by. 
At last a bit of reward has come my way. 

As I haven’t thought about much else 
for a month, it was easy to see you sitting 
there sort of huddled up in your rough out- 
door dress, with your stout shoes by your 
side, and your pretty little feet on another 
little baby cracker-box, a sort of descendant 
of The One Box in the world, and I felt 
triumphant with my telegram in my hand, 
and just “put it over you.” You'd have 
to do a good many manuscripts, wouldn’t 
you, little Girl, and “pull off” a lot of 
newspaper and publisher’s stuff to get 
around a big contract like that. I’m just 
an ordinary business man, but I have 
placed to my account long years of de- 
termination and push, and these can not 
fail in the end to make a mark. [ don’t 
expect to get an oil-well of my own, or to 
make any trouble for the big trusts, but 
I’m going to get somewhere shortly, just 
because I’ve kept onto my job and my 
number, and work tells. All these things 
play a part in that big world down there 
that I wanted to tell you about. 

The fire burned out and down, and it 
grew dark in the cabin, and the corner 
where you sat huddled up just faded away, 
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When I got back to camp that night, and the logs were spitting their red sparks up the chimney, I wanted you. : 
would have warmed your hands in mine, and I'd have watched the fire on your face and on your hair 


ee that smelled like the very leaves of the forest itself—if you had only been there 
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and there wasn’t anything there but the 
empty cracker-box that the guide had for- 
gotten to throw out. 

Of course we all know that you don’t 
think as much about us as we think about 
you, not any more. A woman of your kind 
is almost too complete. You’ve got such a 
lot of interests, and you feel that dangerous 
love of freedom, and that dangerous sense 
of power that makes you forget what men 
are and what they mean. 

From ten o’clock till six, you and I 
talked. I could tell you every word, very 
nearly, that we said. We talked about the 
South, and we talked about the North; we 
talked about the war, and we talked about 
the mill. And you showed me how intelli- 
gent and well-informed you were, and, I 
suppose, I showed you that I knew my job. 
And you got your material; and in spite of 
the fact that I was falling head over heels 
in love, in spite of the fact that I would 
have liked to swear we were created for 
each other, in spite of the fact that there’s 
nothing in God’s universe as great as mu- 
tual attraction and feeling, in spite of the 
fact that a woman was born primarily to 
be a man’s mate and a mother, we never 
said one single word about love, or marriage, 
or man, or woman—not a word. And yet, 
my dear little Girl, the world would go on 
if the mill, and the war, and the North, 
and the South were wiped out, but it would 
come to a deadlock without the man and 
the woman. 

When you left, I took you over to the 
station and put you on the train and I 
couldn’t help but feel, as that train 
crawled out and away, that I was simply a 
fool for letting you go; but I did. What 
else could I do? 


Y Lirrte Love: 

For that’s what you’ve grown to be 
to me in this month of solitude up here, 
when I have thought about You, and I 
want to have You here and to put my arms 
around you and tell you this, and ask you 
to give up everything just for me .. . No, 
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not to ask you that. No man could ask 
that of the modern woman and get her to 
listen to him twenty minutes. Although I 
am only a commonplace business man, I 
am enough of the man of the hour not to 
ask you that. I ask you only to keep your 
perfectly charming individuality, to go 
on with your schemes and your interests, 
your plans and your work, to let them run 
alongside of mine. Not yours the little 
cracker-box and mine the big delivery-box, 
but we’ll have twin boxes of the same size; 
and you'll take all I can bring you and give 
you of my kind of thought, and you will 
give me all yours. We'll be companions 
first, and comrades; we’ll walk out into the 
open to tramp and to breathe, and come 
back into the cabin to dream and to love! 
And then we'll do our part in the whirling, 
occupied, hustling world of which you and 
I are integrals and active features, both of 
us working people, both of us money- 
makers, both of us justifying our separate 
and several existences, but brought to- 
gether by love! Isn’t that a first-class 
team, little Girl? Isn’t that a combination? 
Won’t that keep boredom and satiety off 
for a time? But remember that my arm is 
the stronger, and if anything must go to 
the wall, let me push it, and bring out 
something in its place. My stock’s gone 
up. It’s right it should. And let me prove 
to you and tell you that, good as they are, 
and useful as they are, made as they have 
been ever since they registered the birth- 
rate in Eden and the genealogies of the 
patriarchs, statistics are not everything. 
There is something better. 

Good night. It is the close of my vaca- 
tion. Tomorrow I go down into the city 
to begin the daily routine. Before I go, 
I shall put all these letters on the last camp- 
fire and let them burn up and float away. 

Girl of the shining eyes and pretty hair, 
Girl of the sweet bare hands folded in your 
lap, Girl of the smart dress like a fashion- 
plate, you were all in one, and I brought 
you up here to the peak, and nothing can 
take away the dream honeymoon. 


“We Had Some Crowd 


—a regular Christmas Eve jam—you know the kind; chiefly ‘spugs’ and lookers who tumble through 


your whole stock, and then say, ‘Well, I’m giving practical presents this year.’”’ 


Those—and their number 


increases yearly—who decry the useless giving and the burdens that are heaped upon those who serve will 

hardly expect anything good to come out of a holiday jam, but out of just such a crowd came that whick 

will touch your hearts and bring the tears—“if you don’t watch out.” It is reported by Vera Edmondson 
in The Steig Bear in the December issue. 
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Rainy Day 
Vérses & Pictu res by 
Rose ONeill 


Once when ‘twas pouring cats and dogs, my 
dears, 
Or maybe it was polliwogs, my dears, 
The Baddixes, kept in by raininess, 
Developed what I call raise-Caininess. 


I write it down here with astonishment 

That boys and girls, despite admonishment, 
Should thus behave because J. Pluvius, 

Who's far more ancient than Vesuvius, 
Plays that old joke upon us fellows here 

Of sending rain without umbrellas, here! 


But, really, they don't act lambily 
On wet days in the Baddix family; 
And Mrs. Baddix dreads each clouding up, 


Because she knows that trouble's crowding up. 


Now this time they began with grumpishness, 
“Dear me!" their mother thought, “it's mump- 
ishness!" 
But soon she saw ‘twas merely jumpishness 
And hoped it wouldn't end in thumpishness. 





Ere long in that house things 
were whirling, dears; 
The boys were boying, girls 
were girling, dears. 
They slam-banged doors and 
slid down banisters, 
They rifled toothsome kitchen canisters, 
They called the youngest, just to fly from him, 
And thus extract an anguished cry from him. 


Their youthful spirits’ superfluity 
O'erflowed in horrid ingenuity ; 

In grimacing most tantalizingly 
And springing out at folks surprisingly, 

In searching bureaus through ransackingly 
And mocking one another quackingly. 


Then, suddenly, this high activity F / 
Displayed a vanishing proclivity. ola Supt ¥// 
They gazed out at the murky mustiness jokes h ; 


And realized their dolls’ sawdustiness! depressin j//e 
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And all along of that wet weather, dears, 
The Baddixes now wailed together, dears. 


But, luckily, the Kewpies tireless 
Got wind of this by fairy wireless. 

Some were in town, some Androscoggining, 
But pell-mell they all came tobogganing, 
Right down the rain-slant shoot-the-chuting it 

They came, to send old Trouble scooting it! 
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“My faith,’ said Wag, “the going’s whizzery, 
But onward to the scene of misery i 

And then they landed with a plop, you see, 
They couldn't make a graceful stop, you see. . 


The Baddix children eyed them 
smilingly, 
When Cook spoke up and said 
beguilingly: 
“There, there! Cheer up! 
and cease repining, 
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dears! 


Behind the clouds the 


Kewps are shining, 


dears!" 
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And Ducky Daddles plays and plunges there, 
And Merkewps, dabbling round with sponges 
there, 
Who to themselves keep saying pleasantly, 
“We'll have this weather dried up presently,” 
The Baddixes so pleased and mollified 
That as good children they now qualified. 


P. S. 


Still, Information says aquosity 
Should not arouse one’s animosity 


Or make young children feel so crossity! 











































W HAVE yeceived recently 
three letters, one from Hel- 
ena of California, one from 
Felicia of the Middle West, 
and one from Emilie of Bos- 
ton,”. Helena’s letter says, “I want more 
friends, Virginia, more real friends,”’ Felicia 
speaks of her loneliness in.a new town, 
and Emilie deplores the self-consciousness 
which seems to shut her up like an oyster. 

And, since these letters are but echoes of 
many others, it has seemed to me that our 
present adventures should have to do with 
friendship, Let us therefore set forth val- 
iantly, for a life without friends is like a 
desert without an oasis. 


My Own Adventures in Friendship 


My own adventures in friendship would 
fill a book: such funny adventures, ending 
now and then tragically, more often not 
ending at all, but continuing with deep 
affection until this day. 

There are the Twins, for example, the 
adored companions of my little girlhood, 
who are matrons now with little girls of 
their own. But to me they are just “ Kitty” 
and “May,” and when I close my eyes, I 
can see them with their be- 
ribboned hair and their quaint 
frocks, singing ‘‘ Pinafore” in 
their sweet, piping voices. 
They were always ‘‘the cous- 
ins and the aunts,” and I was 
* Josephine,” and not long ago 
I went to a revival of the 
tuneful old opera that I might 
live in retrospection those 
little-girl days with my dear 
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little friends, who are still my friends in 
spite of the passing years. 

My boy companions were few. I had no 
brothers, and I never attended a coeduca- 
tional school. So, while I met many older 
men, brought to the house by my brilliant 
and popular father, boys were rare visitors, 
although I remember a certain quaint pair 
of youngsters who would trudge over to our 
house for a second breakfast of waffles, or at 
the twilight hour steal in to sit by our fire 
and hear my mother read “‘Hop-a-gog and 
His One Leg.” 

Following came a blond and masterful 
youngster who bought chocolates for me 
out of his bountiful allowance, and who 
teased me and ruled me, but who, in his 
later years, when traveling abroad with his 
tutor, never forgot the little girl who was 
left behind, and to whom he sent each year 
a valentine. After a triumphant career in 
college his bright youth was blotted out, 
and they brought me the news that my 
boy “ Daisy” was dead. 

There was another boy, whom I met one 
summer at a lake resort, and who taught me 
torow. He was masterful, too, so masterful 
that I was quite charmed by the novelty of 
having this dominant male 
issue orders. His special 
votive offering was Italian 
creams, and his parting gift 
was a napkin-ring of sweet 
grass. I was eleven when we 
met, and I never saw him 
after that summer. But 
always with my memory of 
him is associated that of 
moonlight nights when we 
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sat safe and sound on the edge of the 
pier, with our two mothers chatting com- 
fortably on the seats behind us, and saw, 
slipping silently through the water, the 
canoe of two Indians who had a basket- 
shop on the bank. I was always thrilled 
and fascinated by the witchery of the scene, 
and while my companion would swing his 
feet and murmur derisively, ‘Whoop Big 
Injun,” or “ Pickled Papoose,” I fancy that 
he, too, felt the charm of the night, the 
moon, and the shining lake. 

As I come to my later friendships I stand 
on the threshold of a sacred place. What 
my friends have been to me I can not put 
into words. I know only that without their 
faith and sympathy I should have been less 
than I am, and infinitely poorer in happi- 
ness. And because I am so 
rich in friends, I have won- 
dered a little why others 
should be bankrupt. I have 
no conceit in saying this, for 
I have nothing of wealth or 
of beauty or of great attain- 
ments to draw people to me. 
And since I have none of 
these things, I am forced to 
believe that people have 
liked me because I like them. 

All my life I have been 
intensely interested in men 
and women. Evenasachild, 
when very old ladies came to 
our house, I would sit at their 
feet and hang on their words, 
reveling in a certain garru- 
lousness which had to do 
with enchanting details of 
dead and gone days. Old 
gentlemen, otherwise consid- 
ered bores, were my most 
cherished companions, and 
they would unfold to my 
attentive ears tales of their 
adventuring boyhood, or of 
battles in those years of the 
Nation’s storm and stress. 

I liked, too, little boys and little girls. 
I liked my mates at school. I adored bril- 
liant people and sympathized with those 
who were dull. Humanity presented to me 
a never-ending spectacle. It was a puppet- 
show for my delight. 

And that’s the secret: you must be in- 
terested in others if you expect their atten- 
tion to be fixed upon you. And many of 
you are not interested, although you think 
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you are. What you are really demanding 
secretly is their opinion of you. There’s 
Helena, for example, who says, “‘ The other 
girls think I am a snob,” and Emilie says, 
“ The boys think I am not brilliant and witty 
like the other girls,” and Felicia is sure that 
everybody thinks her sister is the attractive 
one of the family. 


What Others Think Not a Matter of 
Supreme Importance 


Now how do Helena and Felicia and 
Emilie know what others think? They can 
only surmise, and their deductions may be 
wrong. And isn’t it much more important 
to know what we think of others than to try 
morbidly toanalyze their attitude toward us? 

Do you who long for friends ever ask 


The Twins are matrons now with little girls of their own, but when I close my eyes, 
I can see them with their beribboned hair and their quaint frocks, singing 


Pinafore’ in their sweet piping voices 


yourself the questions: “What do I think 
of these people whom my life touches? Do 
I like them? Am I bored? Do I find 
them silly, cold, indifferent, disagreeable?” 

If you are thinking such things, get your- 
self right at once, else you will have no 
friends. For your thought must inevitably 
affect your manner. You will repel, be- 
cause you can not with sincerity show your- 
self pleased. And if you can find only 
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faults in others, there must 
surely be some fault in 
you. 

Carlyle has said some- 
thing about drawing 
around ourselves a little 
circle to preserve intact 
our individuality. I wish 
that each of you might 
stand within the radius of 
a magic circle which would 
preserve your self-respect. 
Lack of self-respect is at 
the root of self-conscious- 
ness. It is not vanity 
which makes you know 
that you have some quali- 
ties to commend you to 
others, and knowing this 
you have no right to be- 
lieve that the rest of the 
world is so stupid or so 
cruel as to withhold from 
you the recog- 
nition which 
those qualities 
deserve. 

Indeed, my 
girls, the right- 
ness of your 
world depends 
largely on the 
of your point 
Janet, who, 
ilie, was for a 
overshadowed 
attractions of an older 
sister, had her lesson 
along this line, and it may interest some 
of you to hear of her experience. 

“It was not mother’s fault,” she said; 
“she always treated us alike, and I was not 
in any sense a Cinderella; but I was shy, 
and as I grew older.my shyness developed 
into an intense self-consciousness. My sis- 
ter, Margaret, was two years my senior, 
and very charming. I became convinced 
that I was completely overshadowed by her 
popularity. I could not see that I might be, 
if not the sun, the moon. I wanted all that 
she had, or nothing. It seemed to me that 
Margaret occupied the center of the stage, 
while I was thrust into a corner. I-was not 
aware that I was really thrusting myself 
into a corner by refusing to meet people 
half-way. No remonstrances of my mother 
or Margaret could change my opinion. I 
knew what I knew, and I was sure they 


rightness 
of view. 
like Em- 
time 
by the 
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As a child, I would sit at their feet and hang on their words, reveling in their 
enchanting tales of dead and gone days. 
interested in others if you expect their attention to be fixed upon you 


And that's the secret: you must be 


were blind. At last I refused to go down 
when there were callers, and to accept invi- 
tations. I felt that I was only called upon 
and asked out of deference to Margaret’s 
wishes in the matter. 

“Then, during a certain summer spent 
at my grandmother’s, I met a man much 
older than I. He was really quite wonderful 
and eligible and charming. And quite as 
wonderfully he fell in love with me. He was 
going to South America for several months 
on business for the mining company which 
he represented. After my return home, he 
wrote and asked me if I would marry him 
when he came back from his trip. I was in 
love with him, and I went at once to my 
mother and told her about it. He had writ- 
ten to her, too, and she liked him and had 
good reports of him. And so I became en- 
gaged, although it was not to be announced 
until his return. 

“Well, from that day everything seemed 
changed. Everybody seemed friendly. I 
went freely among Margaret’s friends, and 
found them gracious and responsive. I 
found them ready to welcome me into their 
midst with open arms. Yet they had not 
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changed. They were the same people whom 
I had eyed with distrust. The same people 
whom I had thought hateful and indifferent. 
They did not know that I was engaged, or 
even that I had a lover, so it was not that 
which had changed them. It was I who had 
changed. Because I loved my lover I loved 
the whole world, and the world gave me 
love in return.” : 

A man told me recently that he had lived 
for fifteen years in New York and that he 
hadn’t a single friend. “It is a cold, hard 
place,” he said. . He did not know that it 
was he who was cold and hard. One can not 
live for fifteen years anywhere without 
friends if one chooses to be friendly. Of 
course, I know enough of the world to real- 
ize that in our big and crowded cities the 
making of friends is somewhat slow. We 
are such busy folk that we forget the 
stranger within our gates. But it is only 
forgetfulness, not brutality. The man who 
had been fifteen years without friends might 
have found them if he had looked for them 
in his office, in the nearest church, at his 
club. There would have been always some 
one to smile back at him, and to hold out the 
hand of good-fellowship. I rather fancy, 
however, that he was not ready to 
smile, nor to grasp the hand held out. 

It was his own “grouch” which sepa- 
rated him, not the grouchiness of 
others. 

There was once upon a time a woman 
who began her mar- 
ried life by thinking 
that her husband’s 
friends and neigh- 
bors “looked down 
on her.”’ She lived in 
the country, and all 
about her were kindly 
folk who were willing 
to be friend- 
ly. But she 
did not be- 
lieve in 
their friend- 
liness nor in 
their kind- 
ness. She 
withdrew 
more and 
more from society, un- 
til finally she and her 
husband lived in their 
great house all alone. 
She became wistful in 


We need more than one friend; we need to get ourselves 
into a friendly attitude toward all the world 
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her old age, wanting love very much, and 
not understanding why she did not receive 
it. But she did not give love, she gave re- 
sentment and suspicion. And we get what 
we give. Her supersensitivenéss¥put the 
neighbors at last upon the defenéive, and 
they ceased their efforts to know her bet- 
ter. But they never had “looked down 
on her,” indeed they would have looked 
up, for she had much of real charm and 
beauty and talent. 

I have said nothing of that snobbishness 
which seeks friends only among the socially 
elect. If you are looking beyond the pleas- 
ant, sincere people whose friendship is yours 
for the asking, to those with automobiles 
and big houses, or who entertain lavishly, or 
have their names constantly in the papers, 
then I can not help you. And indeed I do 
not want to help you. For of all our sins the 
worst is this: that we should value people 
because of their possessions or seek them 
because of their worldly prominence. 


“With All Your Faults You Are My 
Friend ”’ 


And now, since we have talked somewhat 
at length of the meeting and making of new 
friends, it might be well to dwella 
bit on our attitude toward those 

who have been tried and tested. 
Thoreau says, “‘My friend is one 
with whom I can associate my 
choicest thought.” I can not quite 
agree with him. He seems to place 
friendship on the cold, bleak 
heights. I 
should 
rather 
warm my 
“friend at 
the little 
blaze of my 
own frivol- 
ity or of my 
every-day 
comm on- 
places. 
With those 
I love I 
want to relax. I want 
them to like me, not 
for my ‘‘choicest 
thoughts,” but for my 
human qualities, my 
faults and frailties, as 
well as my perfections. 
And this does not mean 
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the lowering of the ideal of 

friendship. It merely 

means that friendship to 

be at its best must be char- 

itable. We: must not say, 

“Unless: you.are perfect, I 

will not love you.” We should say, rather, 

“With all your faults you are my friend.” 
Yet friendship, although it recognizes the 


fault in another and forgives it, should not 


lack some inspiring quality. It should not 
drag down, it should lift up. Neither should 
friendship-demand too much... My dearest 
friend and-I do not write daily letters. We 
are afraid to write so often lest the time 
come when, one of us failing, it: might seem 
to the other that some*bond had been 
broken. Yet there are times when I write 
two letters and even three without expecting 
an answer. I ‘have something to say and 
I say it. And my friend writes to me when 
the spirit moves her. And it is the same 
with our visits. We make no demands, yet 
our love carries us often swiftly toward each 
other. We give faith for faith, love for love, 
courage, inspiration, sympathy. We know 
each other’s faults and forgive them. In- 
deed, I think that perhaps my friend loves 
my faults and would not love me so well if I 
were a paragon of all the virtues. And I 
am sure I could not confide in her and lean 
on her if I asso- 
ciated her only 
with my “choic- 
est thoughts.” 

It is wortha 
life’s adventure 
to find one such 
friend. Do you 
remember that 


Stevenson says, “If we can 
find but one to whom we can 
speak out of our heart freely, 
with whom we can walk in 
love and simplicity without 
dissimulation, we have no 
ground of quarrel with the world or God.” 

Yet we need more than one friend; we 
need to get ourselves into a friéndly atti- 
tude toward all the world. Few people can 
resist a frank and cordial manner. And if 
you who yearn for friends want a little 
practical advice, let me suggest that upon 
entering a room you smile as you enter; that 
you sit quietly and listen to those who talk. 
There is no flattery so subtle as an intent 
and earnest gaze. 

Then, if, having listened, you will speak 
simply and pleasantly of the things which 
interest you, you will be sure to find some 
one who will listen. But to do.these things 
well, and to draw people toward you by the 
force of your personality, you must still 
that insistent inner question, “‘What do they 
think of me? What do they think of Me?” 

The chances are that they are 

( not thinking of you at all. If 

you were a queen, you might 

A at once command attention. 

% But you are not a queen. And 
there are lots of nice girls in the 
world. So wait your 
turn and give peo- 
ple time to find out 
that you are worth 
knowing. They 
will be your friends 
if you let them. It 
is on you the final 
issue depends. 


On moonlight nights the 

Little Boy and I sat on the 

edge of the pier in front of 

of our mothers and watched 

the canoe of two Indian 

basket-merchants slip silent- 
ly through the water 


The next article in this series, The Adventure of the Merry Heart, will appear in the December issue. 





“The business world can not afford to be sentimental. 


whether a man or a woman furnishes them.” 


It is looking for ideas that pay, and it cares little 


If you feel that you have ability to understand opportunities 


and to present them forcibly to other people, call on a reliable brokerage firm and ask for an opportunity 
to prove yourself 


Your Daughter’s Career 


By Alice Carpenter 


Director of the Women's Depariment of Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., Incorporated, New York 


Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


Don’t allow yourself to be pushed into a profession which you do not like. There is no longer any need 
for it. New paths for women are being broken in all directions, and if you search eagerly you will find 
one which will make a special appeal to your fastes. Here is the story of how one woman blazed a new 
trail—and how you may followit. It is about women as sellers of stocks, bonds, and mortgages for reli- 
able brokers. Questions of finance are more and more demanding the attention of women, and there 
seems to be no good reason why they should not be as capable of solving them as men. The time is 
probably not far distant when there will be a reliable woman handling investments in every community; 
the prospect should encourage ambitious girls to look carefully into the possibilities of such a career. 


‘ T . . 
OULD you consider a business 


position?” asked an officer of 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations as I met her one 
afternoon on Fifth Avenue. 
“Is it any good?” I inquired dubiously, 
for the idea seemed strangely odd to me. 
“It is very good,” she answered; “I will 
put you in touch with it if you like.” 
_ “Very well, go ahead,” I replied, being 
in a venturesome mood. 
Two days later came a telephone-mes- 
Sage: ‘Can you come to the office tomorrow 


at ten-thirtv? One of the members of an 
investment house in Wall Street wants to 
meet you. ” 

It was with mixed feelings of curiosity 
and timidity that I faced the gentleman 
the next morning. He spoke briefly and to 
the point. 

“The investment house I represent has 
decided to open to women positions as 
salesmen. We believe there is no reason 
why women should not succeed, and we 
stand ready to give the experiment a thor- 
ough test.”’ 
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“Do men always succeed?’ I asked. 

“No!” he replied. “We consider our- 
selves lucky if we can secure one good sales- 
man out of five who come into the office 
to try to sell. A salesman is more often 
born than made, although what has 
seemed poor timber in the beginning has 
sometimes developed into first class material. 
The best man we have did not make a sale 
until he had been with us a year.” 

“Are you willing to give women as long 
as that to learn?”’ 

“Tf you come into the office, it will be 
on the same terms as the men,” he answered 
emphatically. ‘‘We should be willing to 
carry you for a year if we saw possibilities 
in you for ultimate success.” 

The idea appealed to me, and after 
carefully considering the matter I accepted 
the offer which he had made me. My first 
day in the office the head of the sales de- 
partment gave me some sound advice. 

“There is not much any one can do to 
help you,” he said. ‘For the most part, 
what you learn you will have to dig out for 
yourself, generally by hard experience and 
more often than not by blunders which you 
must make up your mind to face and not 
repeat.”” He paused a moment and then 
continued: ‘The greatest essential to suc- 
cess, in my judgment, is your own personai 
belief in the security you are selling. The 
majority of people to whom you will sell 
are not going to buy because they believe 
in what you are offering, but because they 
see you believe in it. There is no way 
they can know except through your ability 
to present what you know.” 

“How can I be sure that I do know?” 
I asked, as the memory of the exceedingly 
poor advice I had at times received came 
back to me. “I can not believe that the 
various brokers who have advised me badly 
knew what they were doing.” 

“There is a very great difference between 
a stock-exchange broker and a salesman in 
a conservative investment house, as far as 
knowledge of the security is concerned,” 
he answered. ‘The stock-exchange broker 
offers the facilities of the market; he does 
not pretend to advise further than to sug- 
gest the probable market tendency of the 
stock to be sold. A salesman in a house 
such as this recommends securities the 
properties back of which have been thor- 
oughly examined by experts sent out for 
that purpose by the house he represents. 
The investment house acts on the advice of 
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these experts, and each salesman has 
opened to him full reports concerning the 
properties the securities of which he is 
offering to the investor.” 

My first month in the office was spent in 
the statistical department. I found at my 
disposal a very valuable and complete 
library of over a thousand volumes, treat- 
ing of the science of investing from every 
possible point of view. 

It was confusing at first, and there were 
many times when I thought I should never 
be able to grasp the principles well enough 
to apply them. But as I began to leave 
the theories of bond investments, and 
turned to the book of securities the house 
was offering, I learned slowly to apply in 
a practical manner the principles empha- 
sized by the various authors I had been 
reading. 

My first sale came in an unexpected man- 
ner. I was invited to the opera by a friend 
who, between the acts, insisted upon know- 
ing all about my work. So I told her 
step by step of the progress I had made 
and of the kind of securities I was studying. 

“Now tell me about one of them,” she 
exclaimed as I finished, “just as if I were 
going to buy.” 

Hesitating, embarrassed, and not a lit- 


-tle fearful, I described ‘“‘The Detroit Edi- 


son First 5’s” much as a schoolboy recites 
a half-learned lesson. 

“You make me feel as if I must have one,” 
she cried. ‘‘I have a thousand dollars in 
the bank, I’ll buy a bond!” And she did. 

I began my work the eighteenth of Jan- 
uary. The last of March I had twelve 
clients who had invested over thirty thou- 
sanfl dollars. Three of them had come 
back twice to invest. 

“What do you think of a women’s de- 
partment, managed by women, to reach 
women investors?” asked one of our offi- 
cers, coming to my desk one morning. 

“T think it is a fine idea,” I replied. 

“T’ve been thinking about Boston,’’ he 
continued; ‘why wouldn’t it be a good 
plan to start the work there too?” 

“T know just the person to do it,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Good! we will go over next week.” 

I had known the woman of whom I 
spoke with such confidence through work 
we had done together two or three years 
previously. I liked her work because it 
was conscientious, broad in vision, and full 
of initiative. I liked her personality, for 





Miss Alice Carpenter 
was employed by a Wall 
Street firm on the theory 
that a woman can work 
with women better than 
mencan. She succeeded— 

and opened up a whole 


new field for women 


it commanded confidence. I liked her 
spirit, for it was “game” and unafraid in 
the face of difficulties. I felt these quali- 
ties would bring success. 

The Boston office was favorable to the 
suggestion of a woman salesman, and ar- 
rangements were made for my candidate 
to come over to New York for a few months’ 
training before starting her work in Boston. 
During these months I took her out with 
me to give her the benefit of my experience 
in reaching women investors. There was 
a quietly worded advertisement put in two 
of our dailies, announcing the opening of a 
Women’s Department, and these brought 


an immediate response from a large num- 
ber of women, some only mildly curious, 
some really interested. 

The problem facing women entering the 
investment field for the purpose of reaching 
women is somewhat different from that 
with which men grapple in attempting to 


reach men. It is an open question if a 
woman can ever reach. women investors 
unless the latter receive from her some 
form of introduction: at least this will be 
so until women salesmen are far more nu- 
merous than they are today. Man’s prob- 
lem is how to present a security in order 
to put through a sale; woman’s problem 
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is not only that, but the equally difficult 
preliminary task of obtaining an interview 
in order to present a security. 

It is therefore almost an essential. that 
a woman entering the investment field to 
work ‘among women should have a wide 
acquaintance among women with which to 
begin her work. It may well make the 
difference between months or years in at- 
taining success. Women selling to men, 
and there is no reason why they should not, 
would not have this difficulty: their prob- 
lem would then be the same as a man’s. 


“A lady to see you, Miss,” said ‘‘Grimes”’ 
at my elbow one morning. 

I turned and saw a young girl, rather 
pretty, though somewhat showily dressed, 
but with a bright face. 

“TI came to see you because I am inter- 
ested in the work you are doing and I 
hoped you would have a position to offer 
me in it,” she said frankly. 

“What experience have you had?” I 
asked. 

“Not any along these lines, but I’m dead 
sure I could sell!” she declared. 

I looked at her a little doubtfully. “It 
is a great responsibility to invest other 
people’s money,” I said slowly. ‘One has 
to be very careful not to exaggerate—and 
to be quite accurate as to statements.” 

“Oh! I am very accurate,” she ex- 
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claimed. ‘I never make misstatements! 


she lacked poise and personal dignity. both of which are 
demanded in an investment salesman 


The first girl who applied for a position under me J] refused because 


Of course, I sent her away. My reasons 
for so doing were three: first, she was too 
glib'in her speech: she agreed with what 
was said before it was said, showing a cer- 
tain flippancy in thought; second, her 
speech was largely slang, which indicated 
lack of refinement; third, her style of dress 
was so extreme as to be conspicuous. Each 
of these reasons will probably seem trivial, 
but each showed a want of poise and per- 
sonal dignity, both of which above all else 
are demanded if women are to gain the 
confidence of other women upon so vital a 
matter as the investment of their money. 

This girl was the forerunner of many 
others who came to me Gesiring posi- 
tions in the department. One of them I 
was sorry not to keep, for she was undoubt- 
edly clever; but she was so untidy in her 
personal appearance that I knew it was 
hopeless. However much one may object 
to emphasizing clothes as a factor in one’s 
daily life, the knowledge of how to dress 
properly is essential in holding any position 
which requires personal contact with peo- 
ple. An offense in taste is often quite as 
disastrous from the point of results as a 
deeper moral offense. 

A bright young woman came to my desk 
one morning the latter part of June. “I 
had intended to go to Barnard for a post- 
graduate course this fall,” she explained, 
“but when I heard about your work I was 
so interested that I wanted to see you first. 
Do you think there is any 
chance for me here?”’ 
“Take your year at Bar- 











Woman's proverbial lack of business knowledge makes the average widow an “easy mark” for the financial 


shark. 


women in her community. 


nard,” I replied. ‘A long preparation is 
needed for intelligent salesmanship. Study 
banking and economics, and become intelli- 
gent on the subject along broad lines.” 

“Can’t I begin to study now?” she ex- 
claimed after we had discussed her work a 
little further. ‘Tell me some books to 
read.” 

“The two books which are good for 
groundwork are Chamberlain’s ‘Principles 
of Bond Investment’ and Rollins’s ‘Munic- 
ipal and Corporation Bonds.’ If you be- 
come thoroughly familfar with the subject- 
matter of those two books, you will be 
fairly well equipped for further study. It 
takes years really to grasp the subject, 
but any young woman in entering an in- 
vestment house should display at least a 
little intelligence on the subject for the 
sake of the favorable impression she wants 
to make.” 

The women’s department is now an 
established fact. Each day it broadens in 
its scope. Already it has developed far 
beyond the environs of New York and is 
reaching women all over the country. Its 
success was immediate, as there was a gen- 


It will be the privilege and’ the duty of the woman investment-expert to advise all such 
Her own social standing will win confidence 


uine need for women in this position be- 
cause of the losses sustained by women 
through advice from people not qualified 
to give it. 

One of the women who came to me ask- 
ing for a position when the department was 
first opened could not have been much 
under sixty years old. Surprised at her 
request, I looked at her inquiringly. “I 
had two fortunes left me,’’ she said; “the 
first by my father: that went up in Wall 
Street in the panic of ’93; the second came 
through my husband: that was lost in 
Western mortgages. When I was young, 
I had everything I wanted; now when I am 
old, I must work if I am to keep alive.” 

Another day a little pale-faced woman 
called with an equally touching story. 

“My husband died three years ago,” she 
said. ‘All he left me was five thousand 
dollars insurance money, but I had about 
two hundred a year from my father. Iwas 
so afraid I would lose this money that I 
put it in five savings banks. ‘I can’t live on 
the income, it’s so little they give. I didnot 
dare go to a man: they told me such awful 
stories about the way men swindle women 
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like me who don’t know anything, so I 
kept my money in the bank and got along 
the best way I could. Then I saw your 
advertisement in the paper and I thought, 
‘IT can trust a woman.’ SoI came to you.” 

When I first began to consider taking up 
the work, I wrote to a friend who had been 


. very successful in building up a sales de- 


partment in one of the Western houses. 

“Tellme how you happened to take up the 
work and how you succeeded in it,” I said. 

“‘When I made up my mind to enter the 
investment field,’ he wrote back, “I went 
to the man who was the recognized leader 
in that line in the community in which I 
lived. He put up every possible objection 
to my coming. He told me there were 
twenty-five applicants before me on the 
waiting-list; that they never paid their 
salesmen anything for six months; that it 
would be some time before they would con- 
sider taking on any more salesmen. But 
despite this rapid fire of discouraging re- 
marks, before I left that office he had 
offered me a position at ten dollars a week 
as a starter, my work to begin the Monday 
following. He told me afterward he was 
testing my ability to present a strong case 
for myself. That was seven years ago; 
last week I sold more bonds than any other 
salesman in the state. I believe success lies 
chiefly in sticking to your point and keep- 
ing good-humored about it.”’ 

From the beginning I have emphasized 
the factors necessary to keep in view when 
starting this work. First, the importance 
of selecting women of fine caliber to under- 
take it; second, the necessity of investing 
with the fundamental idea of safeguarding 
the principal; third, to secure, if possible, 
a good income-yield for the money invested. 
I believe if other investment houses main- 
tain these standards in opening women’s 
departments, there will be a large field for 
women salesmen which men can never 
reach. Women are extremely ignorant 
upon all matters of finance—surprisingly so 
in view of the fact’ that the majority of 
them are interested in the subject. Women 
salesmen will be able to direct this interest 
intelligently and develop enough knowl- 
edge to prevent at least some of the dis- 
asters which have overtaken women bereft 
of their male protectors and left helpless in 
the hands of men who have proved unscru- 
pulous. 





While the opportunities for women in 
the investment field are limited at present, 
an aroused interest in the subject will open 
it to them readily, once it has been proved 
they can make good there. The business 
world can not afford to be sentimental. It 
is looking for returns, for ideas that pay, and 
it cares little whether a man or a woman 
furnishes them. Men are today testing 
out women’s ability in many directions; 
before a strong and effectual appeal of a 
determined young woman, it is my opin- 
ion that the most conservative banking or 
investment house should yield in the 
end. 

“T made up my mind I was going to do 
it,”’ exclaimed a business woman of lower 
Broadway, in connection with a difficult 
piece of work, “and I did it!” 

“T went to twelve business houses before 
one would take me in, but in the end I got 
what I wanted,” was the testimony of 
another. 

Enthusiasm, persistence, and patience 
are the open sesame, and perhaps, in the 
case of women at any rate, we may add 
vision. For back of all effort for personal 
success must lie the desire for real service 
to others which work of this kind should 
always arouse. To invest money for oth- 
ers is a great responsibility, a great service; 
it becomes in the end a great trust. Wo- 
men must prove themselves ready to meet 
the demands made upon them in these 
three directions, otherwise their work will 
degenerate, and the high professional level 
which must be the ultimate ambition of 
every saleswoman will be lost. 

The difficulties which women will meet 
in the beginning will be largely confined to 
the same prejudice which has always met 
women’s entrance into any new field. This 
is purely temporary and will be quickly 
broken down as more women take up the 
work. Much which must be done is hard, 
uninteresting drudgery, but the fascination 
of putting through a sale more than com- 
pensates for the hard work. 

“T told my brother I would merely 
organize the department,” said our Phila- 
delphia manager shortly after she started 
the work, “but he tells me that if I once 
begin to sell bonds, I’ll never want to give 
it up.” 

And, unless I am much mistaken, she 
never will. 


The next article in this series, JF She Wants to Be a Nurse, by Sarah Comstock, will appear 


in the December issue. 
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Consequences 


A Fairy-Story Without a Fairy, But When You Have Read it, You 
Will Say, “Oh, if it Could Only be True!” 


By Owen Oliver 


Author of ‘The Unknown Country,” etc. 


Illustrated by C. H. Taffs 


TELL my fairy-stories to grownups, 

because children won’t believe them. 

When you grow older, you find that 

you have only to leave out the fairies 
to make them all come true. Some of them 
happen all round us every day. Jack fights 
the giant still, though he wears khaki in- 
stead of red and blue, and we all sow seeds 
that grow bean-stalks reaching to the 
clouds. Some of them go on growing all the 
way to heaven. 

We call the bean-stalks “consequences,” 
and they grow from the least of human 
deeds and words. There was once a shoeing- 
smith who drove a nail carelessly and lost a 
kingdom. For want of a nail the shoe was 
lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost, 


for want of a horse the leader was lost, for 
want of a ieader the army was lost; and the 
loss of the army lost a kingdom. 

You may say that this was a long time 
ago—and it was—and you may think that 
such things do not happen nowadays, but 
they do. Only a little while ago several 
countries were saved from destruction by a 
pin, just an ordinary pin: the sort you buy 
stuck on paper in rows, several dozen for a 
few pennies. The pin was lost because a 
Baby laughed. I do not know why the Baby 
laughed. No one ever does. I think myself 
that babi*s are sent from heaven with a 
stock of laughter to spend on earth, where 
we need it badly. 

Anyhow, this little chubby, blue-eyed, 
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golden-haired, darling Baby did laugh. It 
sat in a baby-carriage on a seaside esplan- 
ade, on the 4rst fine morning in spring, and 
grabbed at the flies and the sunshine, and 
couldn’t find them when it looked in its 
hands. Presently it laughed, and then it 
kicked with delight at the sound of the 
laughter; and when it kicked, a tiny pin 
was loosened from its clothes and fell with a 
tiny tinkle upon the esplanade; and then a 
trim nurse-maid came and wheeled the 
Baby (God bless it!) out of our story and 
left the pin behind. 

It lay where it fell for an hour and more, 
twinkling in the sun, and then it caught the 
eye of the Sweetheart of the Youngest 
Clerk in a house of business in the capital of 
the country that owned the town that 
owned the esplanade. She was a kind and 
pretty Sweetheart, the nearest thing to a 
fairy in this story; and sometimes the 
Youngest Clerk thought she really was one! 
She had not been well and had grown pale, 
so the doctor had sent her to the seaside to 
find some roses to put in her cheeks, and she 
had found two pink ones. 

The pin twinkled at the Sweetheart, and 
the Sweetheart looked at the pin and was 
passing by, when she remembered some 
foolish rimes that her nurse taught her when 
she was a child. (I am not sure that they 
are very rimy rimes, but I am sure that they 
are foolishly foolish.) 


See a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you'll have good luck. 
See a pin and let it lay, 

You'll have bad luck all the day! 


The Sweetheart thought it would be a 
pity to lose a day’s good luck, so she bent 
down and picked up the pin and stuck it in 
her blouse. Then she smiled at herself for 
following an old fable, and she thought, “If 
Billy Boy were here, he’d laugh at me and 
tease my life out!” Billy Boy was her name 
for the Youngest Clerk, but other people 
called him William Henry Gordon Smith. 

“T love to set old Billy Boy laughing,” 
she told herself, and then she wondered 
whether, now she was away, other people 
could make him laugh very much. She was 
afraid they couldn’t, and especially afraid 
they wouldn’t the next day, because it was 
Saturday, and Saturday afternoons were 
holidays, and on holidays they always took 
each other out when she was at home. So 
ske expected that Biily Boy would miss her. 

“T wish,” she thought, “I could do some- 
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thing to cheer Billy Boy up tomorrow. 
He’s sure to mope without me.” 

She made quite a woeful little mouth 
thinking of her Billy Boy moping. Then 
she had a bright idea that made her clap her 
hands. 

“T know!” she decided. “T’ll write an 
extra letter for the old silly to get on Sat- 
urday morning!”’ 

Some of you will think this was a very 
little thing, like the pin, but you don’t know 
this Sweetheart, and I do. (I am very, 
very glad of that.) So I won’t deceive you. 
She was a funny little Sweetheart who 
hated writing letters and always lost her 
note-paper and mislaid her pen and never 
could find the ink and forgot the stamp till 
they had closed the post-office. The 
Youngest Clerk knew that writing was a 
dreadful worry to her, and he wanted her to 
be happy on her holiday, so he had said that 
she need write only twice a week, on 
Wednesdays and Sundays, and was quite 
surprised and delighted that she hadn’t 
missed one yet. So, although it would be 
a little deed for you or me to write a letter, 
it was a great, big, kind deed for her. 

She made sure of sending the letter in 
time by going straight back to her board- 
ing-house. She sat down in what the pro- 
prietor called the boudoir and the boarders 
the rabbit-hutch, and she wrote eleven 
pages to the Youngest Clerk with a scratchy 
pen: the kind that is specially made for 
boarding-houses and post-offices. I should 
like to say that it was a sensible letter, but 
it was not a sensible letter, and it rambled 
from one thing to another without any full 
stops. (“Just like she jabbers!” the 
Youngest Clerk thought when he read it. 
“Bless the kid!””) It began, “Darling old 
Billy Boy,” and it ended, ‘Yours so lov- 
ingly,” and there’s no need to tell you an- 
other word of it except the postscript: 
“P.S. Don’t forget that I come back by 
the six-fifty on Thursday. Please meet me 
round the corner, not in the station, because 
I shall want a dig kiss at once.” 

You will see that this was really impor- 
tant, if you have not missed the fairiest 
thing in life. 

The Youngest Clerk’s Sweetheart put the 
stamp crisscross way (to stand for a kiss) 
and thumped it tight with her little fist, 
and then she ran round to a red pillar-box 
and dropped in the postscript and the rest of 
the letter; and then she tripped on down 
the street and out of our story. If you 
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would like to know what happened to her 
afterward, she got the big kiss and several 
more, and she’s still in the story of the 
Youngest Clerk, and he and she think it is a 
fairy-story. God bless her! 

The next morning was Saturday and an- 
other fine day in spring, and the Young- 
est Clerk marched into his office 
mopping his forehead and look- 
ing like a man who has lost 
a dollar and found a dime. 

His thoughts ran some- 
thing like this: 

“Beastly fine day! Ugh! 
Just my luck! If the Kid 
had been home, we’d have 
gone to the woods. / 
don’t know what I'll do 
this afternoon. If I 
could afford to run 
down and see her. 
Well, I can’t. Ugh! 

She said she was 
better, but she was 

sure to say it. She 

won't take any- 

thing for her cough 
unless I make her. 
Obstinate little 
monkey! If she 
weren’t such a lazy 

little beggar, she’d 

let me have a line this 
morning to say how 

she is, but she won’t 
think how nipped I’ll 
feel without her. If she 
did, she would scratch 
a line—perhaps! She'll 
be grinning and laughing 
and forgetting about 
me.... Bah! What a 
grumbling ass I am. 
I told her not to worry 
about writing. I—” 

Then the Oldest Clerk greeted him with, 
“Fine morning!” and he grunted and hung 
up his hat. 

“Too fine for me,” he growled. ‘TI call it 
beastly hot. I hate this sort of weather. 
If only it would rain or snow or something, 
I'd be glad. I—” 

_ Then the Youngest Clerk saw the letter 
(with the stamp crosswise) lying on his desk 
and grabbed it. A grin began at the corners 
of his mouth and spread as he read the let- 
ter. (He was thinking things of this sort: 
“Just like she jabbers.” ‘Funny little 


ished. 


A grin began at the corners of the Youngest 
Clerk's mouth and spread as he read the letter. 
The grin reached from ear to ear be‘ore he fin- 
When he read the postscript. the grin 
couldn't lengthen, so it widened 
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kid!” ‘She must be feeling better.” 
“Will I be glad to see her? Ha! ha! ha!”’) 
The grin reached from ear to ear before he 
finished. When he read the postscript, the 
grin couldn’t lengthen, so it widened. 

“T never,” the Oldest Clerk observed, 

‘saw anything so like a Cheshire cat! 
What did you say about the 
weather, young man?” 

“T don’t remember, Mr. 
Brown,” the Youngest 
Clerk confessed, still grin- 
ning and grinning, “but 
it’s a lovely morning, 
isn’t it?” His grin 
overflowed into a 
laugh. 

“Ah!” the Old- 
est Clerk twitted 
him. ‘‘You’re one 
of those people 
who judge the 
weather from the 
daily report.” He 
pointed to the let- 
ter in the Youngest 
Clerk’s hand. 

“Cupid’s gone up, 
eh? Tut, tut! I mean 
mercury! Perhaps 

it’s a spirit thermome- 

ter. They make them of 
spirits!” 

“I don’t deny,’’ the 

Youngest Clerk admitted, “that 

I’ve had news to send my spirits 

up. It’s from a friend who’s gone 

away for her health. She seems to be 

a lot better. I’m glad, because—she’s 

a rather particular friend. 

In fact—” lie hesitated 

bashfully—‘“‘I’m engaged 
to her.” 

“The little girl I saw 
you with at the pictures?” 
the Oldest Clerk suggested. “Well, I’m 
glad she makes it fine weather. We can all 
do with a bit.” 

He smiled at his jokes and because it 
made him feel cheerful to see the Youngest 
Clerk looking so happy. - He really did look 
happy. I want you to note that, because 
it’s the last time he appears in the story. 
So we'll say, “‘God bless him!” 

The Oldest Clerk had caught an attack of 
cheerfulness from the Youngest Clerk, and 
he had caught it badly. He couldn’t get 
rid of it any more than if he had caught a 
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cold. So he kept smiling and smiling, and 
when the Head of the Business sent for him 
to talk over’some long statements of ac- 
counts, he chuckled as le talked. 

“Tt makes. you cheerful,” he explained, 
“this fine weather, and to have. ‘young peo- 
ple: about you.’ 

~The Head of-the Business had been feel- 
ing very worried a minute before, but now 
he caught a germ of cheerfulness from the 
Oldest Clerk. So he nodded and smiled. 
“Yes,” he agreed; “it’s lovely weather. 
And we who ‘have happy young people 
about us have much to be thankful for.” 

“Ah!” said the Oldest Clerk. “Three 
now, isn’t. it, sit?. Fine weather for chil- 
dren!” He nodded. at the sunshine on the 
desk, and his-chief looked at the motes 
dancing in it—like children—and smiled 
again. 

The Oldest Clerk went out of the room 
(and out of the story, and so we will say, 
“God bless him!”’), but the Head of the 
Business still smiled at the sunshine stream- 
ing in through his dusty window. It made 
him think: of another window that sunny 
faces had looked from when he left home, 
that they would be looking from when he 
returned home again. 

“It’s fine bright weather for the kids,” 
he said to’himself.:. “I'll take them on the 
common. this afternoon. There are lots of 
bright spots in this spotty old world if one 
picks them out. Funny little kids! What 
queer things they do and say!” 

He thought of the funniness of his chil- 
dren, who were the funniest in the world— 
one’s own always.are—and that put lots of 
amusing things into his mind. So he went 
out smilingly to try to do some awkward 
business in a great Department of State, 
and entered smilingly into the presence of 
the Dryest Official—which few had ever 
done. He continued smiling there—which 
was a thing without precedent and disturb- 
ing to the official mind! 

The Dryest Official was preter-officially 
dry. His juniors said that he was born a 
mummy and afterward dried up. They 
called him ‘Gloomy Granet.” When the 
Head of the Business arrived, he was act- 
ing gloomier than ever, and he required 
several forms to be filled up, and con- 
sulted two books of regulations before he 
would even talk with the caller; but the 
Head of the Business’s cheerfulness was 
more obstinate than the Dryest Official’s 
gloominess—which indeed was only an 
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outer shell of a worthy and not unpleasant 
man—and they gradually came to. terms 
satisfactory to both. As they were conclud- 
ing their affairs, the Dryest Official actually 
smiled, and then he smiled again at himself 
for smiling at nothing. He smiled again for 
having smiled at himself, after the Head of 
the Business had left. (Good-by to him 
and God bless him!) It struck him for the 
first time in his life that there was something 
funny in his own lack of funniness! 

While he was smiling for the third time, 
the Under Secretary of the great Depart- 
ment of State sent for him to give some in- 
formation about a certain old treaty. (The 
Dryest Official held as much curious 
information as a decent-sized library.) He 
went off to his chief with an armful of docu- 
ments, and while he was expounding with 
his finger on a finger-worn clause, he felt a 
strange inclination to smile again. He 
tried to suppress the smile and wondered 
whether it was funnier that he should want 
to smile or want not to. The problem 
struck him as so comical that suddenly he 
laughed aloud. 

The Under Secretary’s head shot up from 
the musty document, and he stared in 
astonishment. ‘‘Granet!” he gasped. “ You 
laughed!” 

He had known the Dryest Official for 
thirty years and had never heard him laugh 
before and didn’t believe he could laugh. 
The Dryest Official’s face wasn’t prepared 
for it either and hadn’t the proper creases 
to join in. So it only looked hurt, and this 
made the Under Secretary laugh. 

“T always thought you had a queer sense 
of humor, old man,” he remarked. “J 
suppose this confounded Clause 34 appeals 
to it.” 

The idea of his laughing at an interna- 
tional treaty struck the Dryest Official as 
so unofficial that he became solemn again— 
but the Under Secretary had caught the 
attack of cheerfulness from him. 

“It is ambiguous,” the Dryest Official 
said, as if he accused the clause of bigamy. 

“Ambiguous!” the Under Secretary cried 
wrathfully. “Can’t you find a ruder word 
for it? I never read such disgraceful draft- 
ing. You can make it say two exactly 
opposite things. We know which we in- 
tended, of course, but is there any docu- 
mentary evidence to prove the intention?”’ 

The Dryest Official shook his head. 
“There’s not enough to show what we our- 
selves meant,” he stated, ‘and absolutely 
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nothing to show what Coronia meant; and 
the context doesn’t help either. I thought 
at first we might make something of Clause 
39, but Clause 40 stops us, and Clause 36 
fails on account of the ‘otherwise specially 
provided.’ Does Coronia totally deny our 
interpretation?” 

“Totally,” the Under Secretary informed 
him. “In fact, their last communication— 
it’s very confidential—practically alleges 
that such a claim shows bad faith.. We’ve 
said much the same to them. I don’t see 
how either side can withdraw. The am- 
biguity is more than funny enough to make 
you laugh. It’s funny enough to cause a 
war. I think it will, Granet.” 

And then the Dryest Official laughed 
again. “It seems so funny,” he gasped, 
“that I should laugh upon such an occa- 
sion! I’m not laughing at the treaty. I’m 
laughing because I laughed! I was thinking 
that I’m glad we’ve had a laugh together 
before the war comes, because we shan’t 
after! Ha! ha! ha!” 

The Under Secretary leaned back in his 
chair and laughed silently with his great 
body shaking. (He had caught the germ 


of laughter, you see.) “It’s the first we’ve 


ever had together,” he declared. “I’m 
glad, too! It’s:bucked me up, Granet. I 
feel a different man since you laughed. 
I take it as a good omen. Do you know, I 
believe a little cheerfulness is what we want 
to clear the trouble up. I shall tell the 
Secretary of State so. He’s to see the 
Coronian Ambassador this morning, and 
he’s very despondent over the business. 
I shall advise him not to ride the high 
horse, but to start cheerfully and assume 
that disagreement is out of the question, 
and that the only point is how two friendly 
and sensible nations are going to smooth out 
the tangle. After all, every settlement is 
very much a matter of feeling; and who 
wants war on a morning like this, a morning 
when you laugh?”’ 

He laughed once more at that. 

“Tt must have been the fine weather,” 
the Dryest Official apologized. ‘We are 
all at the mercy of the weather—and our 
livers!” 

“I wonder,” the Under Secretary medi- 
tated, “‘what kind of a breakfast the Am- 
bassador had! I hope the policeman was 
pleasant to his cook last night! Life’s a 
queer game. Two nations, and more, at 
stake. Great armies and all the resources 
of several countries to play the game with. 
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Then one player moves a tiny pawn of 
human feeling, a compliment or a laugh, and 
changes the whole run of the game! I won- 
der if—I must think it out. The treaty 
won’t save a war, but some little bond of 
human nature might. Thank you, Granet.”’ 

The Dryest Official departed from the 
room—and from our story: So good-by to 
him, and God bless him, too! 

The Under Secretary went and stood at 
his windew looking out into the great square 
of the capital, with its fountain and columns 
and statues of long-departed kings; and the 
little seed of cheerfulness grew a great tree 
of hope in him, because he was a great man. 
“Some little touch,” he muttered, “of our 
common humanity. The sight of the world 
rejoicing in the sun!” 

He watched the folk passing across the 
great square, and he noticed that they 
looked warm and smiling. He noticed the 
old apple-woman nodding cheerfully at her 
stall. He saw the sunbeams sparkle in the 
eyes of a maid who smiled up at her lover. 
Who wants war, when the world’s aglow? 
The joy of it had reached the heart of the 
Dryest Official and made him laugh. Why 
should it not reach the heart of the Alien 
Ambassador? 

So the Under Secretary went to advise 
the Secretary of State, cheered by the laugh 
of the Dryest Official, who caught his laugh- 
ter from the good-humor of the Head of the 
Business, who took it from the Oldest 
Clerk, who was infected by the Youngest 
Clerk, who was rejoiced by the letter from 
his Sweetheart, who was set writing by pick- 
ing up a pin, that was dropped through the 
kicking of a Baby, who was set kicking by 
laughter. Why the Baby laughed only God 
knows, who sent it to a world sadly in need 
of cheering. 

The Secretary of State was a little, white- 
haired, tired-looking gentleman. The Under 
Secretary had believed, before he laughed, 
that the little gentleman’s simplicity of mind 
and purpose would be an indifferent weapon 
against the wily Alien Ambassador’s shifts 
and stratagems. 

“Well, Sir Norman,” the great little gen- 
tleman remarked, “‘I am glad that you came 
in smiling. I confess the business seems 
rather unsmiling to me. You look as if you 
had found a way to take a firm stand on 
Clause 34?” 

“We can take a firm stand on it,” 
the Under Secretary answered. “So can 
they!” 
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“We have no doubt of the intention,” he said, “is really small. A balance may 

the Secretary of State observed. turn on a needle-point. Such a little thing! 
“They say they haven’t either! Soeach Your cheerfulness has infected me, I think. 

side charges the other with bad faith.” Yes, I shall presume that we begin as 
“We expressly repudiated such a charge,” friends; no, not presume—there shall be no 

the Secretary of State cried. ‘“Sodidthey.” pretense—I will meet him in full remem- 
‘“Umph!” the Under Secretary grunted. brance of the personal friendliness of our 

“The usual diplomatic cour- 

tesies! We always say it, but, 

behind the curtains, it came 

to a charge of bad faith, all 

the same. The dispute isn’t 

over the beastly little isl- 

and. It’s no use to us or to 

them. It’s just a question of 

amour propre. I was wonder- 

ing how it would answer to 

assume that they, like ourselves, 

are quite honest in their conten- 

tion? The treaty was drafted a 

long while ago, and intentions 

are soon lost. I believe they go 

to a place where they are used 

for paving. It must be well- 

floored by now!” 
The Secretary of State nod- 

ded several times. “I see!’’ he 

said. “I see! Instead of start- 

ing from the treaty, which has 

led to a dead conflict, with both 

sides indignant at the idea of 

breach of faith, you would start 

farther forward. The treaty 

bears both meanings, you 

would say, so let us begin de 

novo and argue the case on its 

merits, as reasonable men.”’ 
“Ves,” said the Under Secre- 

tary. “I think I meant a stage 

farther even.than that from 

the treaty. I would propose to 

argue as men who feel this morn- 

ing’s sunshine! It has made 

even old Granet laugh. It’s too 

fine a day to feel like making 

war. My lord, I believe your 

personal influence of kindliness 

IS 4 more important factor in 

the settlement than the treaty 

or argument upon it. It is a 

day when the world feels that it 

has a right to be happy and at 

peace. That’s what I mean. 

It seems a small weight in 

the scales, but—” sa ; on ae 
The Secretary of State put The Under Secretary watched the folk passing across the square, and he roticed 

his hand on the Under Secre- that they looked warm and smiling, He noticed the old apple-woman at her stall. 


em ° He .saw the sunbeams in the eyes of a maid. who smiled up at her lover. Who 
‘ ia ” 
tary Ss arm. But nothing, wants war when the world's aglow? he thought 
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dealings, and believing that he 
too may have a touch of per- 
sonal regard for me. Thank you. 
You have given me weighty 
counsel. When the Ambassador 
arrives, send him in.” 

The Under Secretary departed 
(God bless him with the blessing fora 
strong man!), the Secretary of State 
looked at! nothing and saw many 
things, nodded his head and smiled. 

The Alien Ambassa- 
dor smiled also when 
he entered, but his was 
not the smile that is 
caught, through many 
intervening, from God’s 
laughter brought by a 
baby. It was the trained 
diplomatic smile, which 
is a different variety. 

“Tt is a morning,” he 
began, bowing courte- 
ously and extending his 
hand, “ which discredits 
the proverbial bad 
weather of your coun- 
try. It is very fine.” 

“Tt is a morning,” 
the Secretary of State 
replied, “which bright- 
ens a world that has 
not too much happiness. 

There is a very diff- 
cult task in your hands, 
M. L’ Ambassadeur, 


world’s weather fine. 
Shall we approach the question, not from 
our point of disagreement, but from a point 
of agreement; that you and I will very hon- 
estly and frankly try to combine such pow- 
ers as God has given us to preserve His 
good weather?” 

“But, of course—” the Alien Ambassador 
began with his diplomatic smile; but then 
he saw the pale, earnest face of the Secretary 
of State lit by the sun, smiling with honest 
good purpose as he held out his hand, and 
his own smile altered indefinably. 

“So far as any personal effort of mine 
weighs in the scales,”’ he promised in a tone 
which had lost finesse and gained manliness, 
“yes! It is, as you say, a morning which 
suggests peace and friendliness. Frankly— 
Yes! We will approach the matter as you 
suggest, my lord. My personal weight in 
the decision, of course, is very small.’’ 


and mine: to keep the  ~It is a morning.” began the Alien Ambassador, bowing courteously and extending his hand, “which 
: “which brightens a world that has not too much happiness. 


“The ultimate responsibility,” said the 
Secretary of State, “attaches to the small 
weights. They turn the scales!”’ 

He smiled. So did the Alien Ambassador. 
I think the pleasantness that began from 
the Baby’s laughter entered right into him 
then. 

“Tt would be a pity,” he declared, “that 
you and I should become enemies. We have 
been friends.” 

The Secretary of State held out his hand 
again, and the Alien Ambassador took it 
again. This hand-shake was harder. 

“It is very, very difficult,” the former 
confessed, “to find a way out. I know that. 
Let us exercise all our ingenuity to find it. 
Suppose, instead of each attacking the 
other’s interpretation of the treaty, we 
admit it; suppose we admit that the clause 
is absolutely ambiguous; and suppose, 





There is a very difficult 
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discredits the proverbial bad weather of your country.” 


Owen Oliver 


instead of questioning each other’s under- 
standing of the ambiguous intention, we 
accept that, too, as honest and having some 
justification, both literally and because of the 
probability that each country’s former in- 
tention is what it now wishes. Let us agree 
that the treaty fails to settle the matter 
between us, and try to settle it as two hon- 
est, friendly, God-fearing nations.’’ 

The Alien Ambassador nodded slowly. 
“The little weights,” he murmured, “that 
turn the scales.”’ 

_“‘My friend,” the Secretary of State de- 
nied, “they are not little weights, honesty, 
kindliness, and reverence for God!” 

“T was thinking,” the Alien Ambassador 
explained, “of you and me. And the little 
weights that move us to friendliness this 
morning: a ray of sunlight, perhaps, that 
caught an eye and saved a war!” 


“It is a morning,” 
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Tkey smiled once more at each other 
and sat down side by side to find an 
excuse for peace which would satisfy 
two countries; and we will leave them 
so. God bless them, as wellas the others 
who have gone out of our story—and 

those who were never in it, 
too! God bless every one! 
That is the best end for any 
story; but you will want to 
know what happened after- 
ward, and what the 

papers said about 

it. Well, it hap- 

pened that there was 

peace instead of war; 

the papers said that 

it was a triumph of 
diplomacy, and they 

gave a little of the 

credit to the Secre- 

tary of State and the 

Alien Ambassador, 

and the rest to them- 

selves for telling the 
government what 

to do. The Secre- 

tary of State and 

the Alien Ambassa- 

dor gave themselves 

very little credit and 

the newspapersnone. 

They said itewas 

all due to two ald 

men being warmed 

im by the sun. 

That was a better 
explanation than peo- 
ple got from the newspapers, but it was only 
a scrap of the bean-stalk, and we have seen 
it grow from beginning to end. Hundreds 
of thousands of lives were saved, and mil- 
lions of happinesses, because a Baby 
kicked for joy of laughter and loosened a 
pin, that was picked up by a Sweetheart, 
who wrote to her Lover, the Youngest 
Clerk, who was so pleased that he delighted 
the Oldest Clerk, who cheered the Head of 
the Business, whose cheerfulness. undried 
the Dryest Official, who rejoiced the Under 
Secretary, who carried his joyfulness to the 
Secretary of State, who shared it with the 
Alien Ambassador, who helped him make a 
plan to spread the Baby’s laugh over two 
nations, and more. All that we know, but 
we do not know why the Baby laughed; 
and we never shall—until we know every- 
thing! 


the Secretary of State replied. 
task in your hands, M. L’Ambassadeur, and mine: to keep the worlds weather fine’ 
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Her husband waxes eloquent over a “delayed steal,” or a “stolen base.” 


She has. no idea what they are, 


but his enthusiasm kindles her face, and her approving voice rises like a “fan's." What does he 
do when she becomes the orator and sets forth the charms of sashes and furbelows? 


Just Among Ourselves 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
Illustrated by Walter Tittle 


Husbands and wives see each other through a glass—not darkly, perhaps, but in the whimsical 
half-lights of their differences. They who are so alike in the big emotions suddenly feel their 
sympathies splinter against some trifling disparity of taste or sentiment. After passing hand 
in hand through the crises of life, they suddenly gaze at each other like strangers across the 
obstacle of a misunderstood pastime or a distasteful jest. Just a glimpse, however, into 
the almost antagonistic habits which life has superimposed on men and women and the differ- 


ences fade away in a vision of broad reality! 


“To understand everything,” says a French 


sage, “is to forgive everything.”’ This article helps us to understand, to forgive—and to smile. 


ANY good men who have a genu- 
ine respect for women call our sex 
inconsistent and, occasionally, 
foolish. They find it hard to un- 

derstand their own mothers, sisters, and 
wives. Perhaps only a woman can under- 
stand another woman—and she doesn’t 
always. Then let us not actually blame our 
Big Brother Man if he is puzzled by what 
seem to him to be vagaries which we our- 
selves find some difficulty in explaining 
to him. 

One of the apparent inconsistencies that 
baffles and perplexes a man is a woman’s 
painfully keen perception of his faults when 
affairs are going smoothly with him, and 
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her passion of love and pity for him when he 
is ill or in trouble. Some people explain 
this peculiarity of the gentler sex by saying, 
and with truth, that a woman’s love is 
idealistic. When a husband is well and, 
may I be forgiven if I say it, careless and a 
bit cross, he falls short of her ideal, and she 
is disappointed in him. When, however, he 
is suffering physically or mentally, or is in 
danger, she immediately idealizes him. 
“Where can John be!” exclaimed one 
woman whose husband had gone motoring 
with a friend. “It is long past the time at 
which he promised to be back, and I am so 
afraid some accident has happened! Oh!” 
—her cheeks paling and her eyes widening 





Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


with terror—“if he is hurt, I can’t live 
through it! He is so dear, so good!” 

There was a pause which a tactless friend 
filled with the comforting reminder that 
probably John’s machine had a punctured 
tire. “Or,” she added with a smile, “ John 
and his friend may have stopped somewhere 
to get a bite or—a drink!” 

It was said jestingly, but the laugh died 
on the speaker’s lips as she saw the change 
that swept over the wife’s face. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, “if John has done 
that, and has allowed me to go through all 
this anxiety for nothing, I shall never for- 
give him, never!” 

Inconsistent? Certainly she was, for 
had she not just said that it would kill her 
tolose her husband? Yet if he were staying 
out late to have a little pleasure, she would 
never forgive him, never! But would not 
the husband, who would consider her incon- 
sistent, have taken the same tone about 
her? He may deny it, but I have 
heard him do it. Only last winter 
when one little wife told her fam- 
ily that she would reach home 
from a shopping-expedition by 
six-o’clock, and was detained 
by a block on the car-line, her 
husband stood on the cor- 
ner near his home wait- 
ing anxiously, and when 
at last his wife got off 
the delayed car, he 
muttered in his beard, 

“Thank Heaven!” 

But he also 

uttered a 

louder ex- 

clamation. 

it was: 

“Where un- 

der the 

sun have 

you been! 

You said you 

would be back 

by six, and it 

is almost seven!” 

When the wife 
explained, “My 

dear, there was a 
block, and why did 
you worry?” he retorted 
with: “‘Because you said 
you would be here at a 
certain time, and how 
could I know that you 


details of life. 


Women steady themselves against the straws— the 

Their fingers instinctively find in 

occupation— because they always have found them 

there—a balm for terror and an uplift for falter- 
ing courage 
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had not been run over or hurt? -I foolishly 
took it for granted that. you would get 
home when you said you would!” 

Now, honestly, was that not as inconsis- 
tent as the above-mentioned wife’s excla- 
mation? I sympathized in this case with 
the woman, for I was with her and was in the 
position of the bystander. 

Still I want to do men full justice, and 
I know some husbands who have such 
confidence in their wives that, while 
under conditions like those I have described 
they might have been anxious, they would 
never have been annoyed. Last summer 
when the wife of one such man came home 
two hours late (she also was in an auto- 
mobile, and the engine balked); he ex- 
claimed, “Thank Heaven you are safe!” 
But when the tired woman began, “Oh, 
my dear, I am so sorry to have caused you 
anxiety!”’ he checked her apology, helped 
her up the veranda steps, and, kissing 

her gently, said: “Bless your dear 

heart! What do I care as long as 

you are here safe and sound!” 

Yes, I was present then, too, and 

I was glad that it was getting 

dark on the veranda so that the 

pair could not see the sudden 

tears that rushed to my eyes at 

sight of the self-forgetfulness, the 
tenderness of that husband, 

Oh these husbands! Do they 

suspect what these little under- 

standingmoods 

mean'to the 

women who 

love them? 

Do they 

know how 

dear and 

almost 

adorable 

they can be 

upon occa- 

sion? Ah, 

well, perhaps 

it is best that 

they should 

4, not know, for, 

Wiles “ile. i+ they did, they 

might become un- 

bearably vain and con- 

ceited. But some of them 

are unspeakably —nice! 

Another of the charac- 

teristics which men con- 

sider inconsistent is 
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that a woman fails to appreciate that in watch- 
ing a husband as she would hate to be watched 
herself, she is lessening her influence over 
him. A man does not like to have her ask 
him questions, and may quote to her the old 
parody on Solomon’s warning, “Chain up 
a child and away: he will go!” and remind 
her that this rule holds good with a husband 
as well as with a child.: Now I do not main- 
tain that he is mistaken in this statement, 
but I do claim that it applies, or might apply, 
to a wife as well as toa husband. I do not 
approve of -Mary’s questioning John, un- 
less he likes it, a proviso that is hardly worth 
considering. But, if she must not question 
him, then he must not question her. In 
marrying a wife, a man does not take pos- 
session of her.any more than she takes pos- 
session of him. Personally, I think that he 
and she have a perfect right to reserves, and 
that each should respect the silences of the 
other. ‘And they two shall be one flesh,” 
says the Good Book. It does not demand 
—at least so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover—that they two shall be one soul or one 
spirit. So, if a man insists that there are 
things which he has a right to keep to him- 
self, then he must let his wife have her own 
little secrets, too. On either side when 
confidences are given, they are all very well, 
but when they are exacted, they are surely 
not worth having. 

Another peculiarity of woman which im- 
presses and sometimes surprises men, yet 
which they are noble enough to recognize 
with a feeling that is often akin to reverence, 
is her courage when facing personal suffer- 
ing or danger. She may be in a chronic 
state of worry over small things, may be 
always overanxious about her children, 
may fancy that there are burglars under 
her bed, and may scream if a mouse runs 
across her feet, yet she has a certain kind of 
courage not excelled by man’s bravery. 
One who has never seen a woman meet 
physical anguish can not understand what 
I mean. Not only is she willing to bear 
pain when necessary, but she will face it, 
when she believes it to be unavoidable, with- 
out a moan. She may hurl herself from a 
window in a fit of despondency at the pros- 
pect of years of helpless dependence, or in 
the face of disgrace, but not from the fear 
of pain, or of the surgeon’s knife. She may 
go to pieces over trifling matters, may break 
down and cry at a sharp word, but in the 
issues of life and death she is to be counted 
upon to show pluck. Of course there are 


exceptions to all rules, but I speak now of the 
majority of women. In great crises they 
are usually strong. 

As men award to women the admiration 
due their splendid pluck, it is, perhaps, 
scarcely strange that these same men are 
perplexed and even irritated at the impor- 
tance women attach to trifles. Atleast they 
seem trifles to men, but not to women. 


Little Things That Count 


Woman’s training in the home has taught 
her to notice trivialities. She must note the 
dust on the rungs of a chair, must detect 
the spot of tarnish on the spoon or fork, 
must see that a button is missing from the 
child’s frock. All of these duties form a 
part of her life-work in the home. The 
hireling may wipe the dust from the chair, 
polish the stain from the silver, and sew the 
button on the frock, but it must be the mis- 
tress’s watchful eye that sees the need of 
all these acts. It is she who must watch the 
trifles that make for order or disorder, for 
comfort or discomfort. This very capacity 
for concentration upon some of the minor 
things in life has, I believe, often kept her 
calm under great anxiety or strain. Men 
smile at a woman’s childlike enjoyment in 
a new dress, and they fail to perceive that 
such ability may be a providential inter- 
position to keep her sane. Not long ago 
I heard a woman say that she held fast to 
the thought of pleasant trifles when she 
could not think clearly of big issues. It had 
been necessary for her to consider for several 
hours a painful ordeal which lay before her. 

‘When the discussion was over,” she 
said, “I felt mentally and spiritually sore 
and bruised. I cast about in my mind for 
something to divert my thoughts. I was 
too worn and spent to think of books I had 
read. All at once I remembered two dainty 
little dresses I had bought that morning, and 
I let my mind linger with simple and, possi- 
bly, silly pleasure on those foolish frocks. 
They formed a safe subject for thought for 
one in the state of nerves in which I found 
myself.” 

“Tf she will only get to the point where 
she will plan some pretty clothes for her- 
self!” sighed a trained nurse of a patient 
slowly recovering from a long attack of 
nervous prostration. “Pretty things help 
women over so many trying places!”’ 

As she spoke I thought of the way we 
women control the eagerness, the curiosity, 
the forebodings which fill the months of 
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Even the young bride fears. for her husband's sake, 
the dulling touch of age, and asks, “This dress does 
not make me look older. does it?"° To him age 
will add distinction, but it must make her less 
lovely. If he stopped to understand, would he laugh? 


waiting for our babies, 
with the details of choos- 
ing, making, and hand- 
ling the little garments 
which they will wear. 
What mother’s heart 
but finds its longing a little satisfied just 
by the sight of a tiny sleeve, or a rosy sock 
to cover rosier toes? Trifles, are they? That 
all depends on how much feeling we put 
into them. And it is this fact precisely 
which some men fail to perceive. If they 
understood, they would not be harsh in 
their criticism of women’s interest in the 
small things of life. 

This reminds me of another of the so- 
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called follies of woman, one that men often 
condemn. This is her desire to look well, 
to take facial massage, have her hair dressed, 
her nails manicured, and her figure corseted. 
Does it ever occur to a husband that his 
wife may possibly do all of these things so 
that she may keep young and attractive in 
his eyes? He need not shrug his shoulders 
and say, “That certainly was not the 
case with Mrs. So-and-So who neglected her 
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husband and children,” and so on. We are 
not dealing now with that kind of a woman, 
any more than we are talking of unfaithful 
husbands. We are discussing the nice wife 
of anice husband. It does not make much 
difference to husbands that their own hair 
is turning gray, nor that they have many 
wrinkles at the corners of their eyes. 
Last week I heard a woman say of such a 
man that he is better looking at fifty than 
he ever was before. And it is true. In 
short, while a man is growing distinguished 
in appearance, his wife has possibly been 
growing old in looks. And she wants to 
keep young! Oh, how she longs for it! 
There is something very pathetic in this 
longing. Have you ever noticed the eager 
way in which she watches a man’s comment 
when she puts on a new frock or hat, or 
dresses her hair in a novel fashion? What 
are her questions in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred as she waits for his verdict? 
They are: “Do you like it, dear? Is it be- 
coming? It doesn’t make me look older, 
does it?”” She may smile as she asks the 
question, but the smile is only skin-deep. 
Behind it is an agony of anxiety as to what 
he, her husband, will say of her appearance. 
I wish I could urge husbands not to scoff at a 
wife’s desire to look well! And if they do 
scoff at this, why not scoff at other women 
who make the same efforts and succeed? 
How can a man expect his wife to be im- 
pressed with his dislike of corsets, for in- 
stance, if he remarks about the figure of 
the perfectly-corseted woman who passes 
on the street? 





Baseball and Boredom 


There is not space to deal with many 
more of the matters which men consider 
inconsistencies or follies, but I must men- 
tion one, and that is a woman’s fondness 
for talking of things in which she is inter- 
ested, such as fashions, children, house- 
keeping, and servants. I agree with the per- 
son who stated that the three D’s which 
should be excluded from polite conversa- 
tion are Disease, Dress, and Domestics. 
Yet does the talk among women of any of 
the above-mentioned subjects bore a man 
more than his wife is bored by men’s talk 
about stocks, the Street, and baseball? 
Some women like baseball, but I am 
speaking from the standpoint of the woman 
who does not understand the game. Yet 


I have seen her sit up and seem to appre- 
ciate all 


about the ‘‘Cubs” and the 
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“Giants,” and even peep an enthusiastic 
“good!” or “fine!” when the proper time 
came to make such comment. And all the 
while she knew no more of what “a delayed 
steal” or “a stolen base”’ was than she knew 
of radio-activity or of the fourth dimension! 
But if her husband and his friends were 
talking of these things she did not show that 
she was bored. 

Yet, when her husband heard her telling 
her intimate friend of the “lovely Russian- 
blouse suit” she had bought for little John, 
and of the “‘sweet silk socks that just match 
the baby’s blue sash,” he was bored and 
walked out of the room. I do not blame 
him for leaving the room, but really he 
might have gone in a less marked fashion 
and with a manner that did not actually 
bristle with adverse criticism. 

I can touch now upon only one more 
feminine inconsistency of which husbands 
speak almost despairingly. If there is a 
characteristic of women that is maddening to 
a man with an analytical turn of mind, it is 
her seeming inability at times to reason 
logically. I say advisedly ‘at times,” be- 
cause there are other occasions upon which 
she is an excellent logician. But Shake- 
speare knew some of the lapses of the gentle 
sex when he put into a woman’s mouth, ‘I 
have no other than a woman’s reason; I 
think him so because I think him so.” 
Modern man would probably meet this 
statement with the query, “But why do 
you think him so?” To which the woman 
would reply, with her adaptable and ad- 
justable lack of logic, ‘‘ Because I do!” 

Who does not know the exasperating 
finality of that declaration! There is no 
use in argument; the opinion is formed; the 
die is cast. The woman may be silent, she 
may seem to acquiesce, but in her own mind 
she is unconvinced, and her interlocutor 
knows that he has not gained his point. 
She has various ways of showing that she 
still holds to her own views of the subject 
under discussion. It may be by looking 
obstinate, it may be by smiling sweetly, or 
it may be by bursting into tears and telling 
the man not to be “cross,” and insisting 
that she knows she is in the right, but 
“hates to argue.’”” In which case a hot- 
tempered and unregenerate man may feel 
that she is pretty much of a goose, but he 
has also an uncomfortable suspicion that 
he seems very much of a brute. So in the 
end the woman “gets her innings” after all. 
It is a way she has. 








Peace With Honor 


By William Johnston 


Author of ‘‘The Yellow Letter," “‘Limpy,” etc. 


Illustrated by H. J. Soulen 


Do you remember the momentous day when you decided that you were too big 


to kiss and be kissed any more ? 


And did you have the nerve to “stick it out” ? 


Whether your answer is yes or no, you will enjoy this appealing story of what 
“Limpy ” Randall and his brothers did when they came to the crucial moment. 


HAT’S more,” asserted Tom, 
“T’m not going to do it any 
longer.” 
“You dassent quit,” said 
Richard. “There'll be a fuss if you do.” 

“T don’t care.” 

Edward Haverford Randall, youngest of 
the three boys, did not say anything at all. 
He just sat there, an amazed and silent 
auditor. 

“There isn’t another boy I know as old 
as me,” Tom continued, “who kisses his 
father good night.” 

“T’ll bet Froggie Sweeney don’t,” said 
Richard with conviction. 

“No, nor Four-eyed Smith.” 

“Nor Fatty Bullen.” 

“No, there’s none of them do it, and I’m 
going to quit.” 

“T will if you will,” said Richard. 

“All right. We’ll quit tonight.” 

“And what about Limpy?” Richard 
queried. 

Eddie blushed painfully. Even if he did 
have to wear an iron brace on his leg, he 
did not like his brothers calling him by the 
resented nickname. It was bad enough 
when the other boys used it. True, it was 
seldom that his brothers forgot. Their 
lapses happened only when they were dis- 
cussing some topic of absorbing interest. 

‘“Limpy—Eddie can do as he likes,’ 
directed Tom loftily. ‘He is not old 
enough for it to make any difference to him. 
You and I are lots older and bigger than he 
is. The idea of a fellow of fourteen having 
to go around kissing people! I’m through 
with it.” 

“You’re still going to kiss mother, aren’t 
you, Tom?” questioned Eddie eagerly. 

“IT guess so,” said his brother slowly; 
“that’s different.” 

“Sure it’s different,” added Richard. 
“Women like kissing and being kissed. 
They never get over it.” 


, 


“Tt goes then,” asked Tom, “no kissing 
father tonight?” 

“Tt goes, cross my heart and hope to die,” 
said Richard. 

“Tt goes,” said Eddie solemnly after a 
moment’s thought. He resented Tom’s 
reference to his youth. He did not like 
being considered different from other boys. 
Personally, he had not the slightest objec- 
tion to kissing his father. He could not 
understand why Tom objected to it. Still 
he felt it was somehow up to him to stand 
by his brothers. 

The momentous question decided, roth- 
ing more was said about it among the boys 
until nine o’clock arrived that evening. 

“Come, boys,” said Mrs. Randall, “it’s 
bedtime.” 

For once, for almost the first time in 
Randall history, there was no protest 
against having to retire so early. Tom and 
Richard promptly got up to leave the room, 
exchanging meaning glances as they did so. . 
Eddie sat undecided, timorously watching 
his more daring brothers, as with heads 
erect they marched out of the living-room. 

“Boys,” their mother called after them, 
“you forgot to kiss your father good night.” 

Pretending not to hear, they began 
ascending the stairs. ‘Thomas, Richard,” 
Mrs. Randall called out sharply, “come 
back here and kiss your father good night.” 

Mr. Randall, suddenly aware that some- 
thing out of the ordinary was happening, put 
aside his evening paper and looked up. 

“T’m not going to kiss father any more,” 
announced Tom boldly from the stairs. 
“T’m too old for kissing.” 

“Me, too,” echoed Richard. 

An amused smile crept over Mr. Randall’s 
face. He recalled a somewhat similar revolt 
in his own boyhood. Into his wife’s eyes, how- 
ever, came tears of amazement and sorrow. 

“Eddie, dear,” she said appealingly, 
“come and kiss your father good night.” 
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The little fellow’s first impulse was to 
obey, but he remembered that his word 
was pledged to his brothers. What would 
they think of him if he did not keep the 
pact? ‘‘No’m,” he said, “I’m not going to.” 

With that he hobbled bravely from the 
room, feeling a bit wobbly in his heart, 
almost wishing he had not promised, yet 
finding comfort in the thought that he was 
proving to Tom and Richard that he could 
be as game as they even if he was not as old. 

Mrs. Randall looked with puzzled eyes 
after her youngest, and as soon as he was 
out of the room gave way again to tears. 

“Never mind,” said her husband sooth- 
ingly, ‘“‘all boys get that kind of feelings. 
Don’t bother about it.” 

“But Eddie, too,” she sobbed; “he’s 
always been such a good boy.” 

“Oh, boys are all alike,” said Mr. Ran- 
dall with assumed indifference. “Just let 
them alone. Now don’t you go fussing and 
crying over them tonight.” 

“But,” she cried ‘piteously, “I can’t 
understand what’s got into them.” 

“Tt’s just boy,” said her husband un- 
derstandingly. ‘‘Now let them alone. 
Don’t go up-stairs and don’t kiss one of 
them.” 

“Don’t you think I’d better?”’ she asked 
anxiously. ‘Don’t you think they want 
to kiss me, either?” 

“Sure they do. Boys never outgrow a 
mother’s kisses. They’d miss them more 
than you would. But if they want your 
kisses, make them come after them.” 

“But—but—I must go up and massage 
Eddie’s leg,”’ protested Mrs. Randall, and 
once up-stairs, regardless of her husband’s 
advice, she gave each of her sons the cus- 
tomary good night kiss, to their surprise 
and relief saying nothing about the evening’s 
unusual occurrences. The next night, too, 
the boys were permitted to go to bed with- 
out kissing their father, and no comment 
was made about it. 

“Tt came easier than I thought it would,”’ 
observed Tom to Richard. 

“Sure,” said Richard, “they didn’t put 
up hardly any holler about it.” 

Only Eddie, of the three, felt vaguely 
dissatisfied and uneasy. Naturally affec- 
tionate in disposition, and perhaps some- 
what spoiled and petted on account of his 
infirmity, he really had enjoyed the evi- 
dence of paternal affection; still even he 
had no intention of weakening in his resolve 
not to kiss Dad any more. The praise be- 


stowed on him by his brothers for backing 
them up in their revolt had been far. ‘too 
much appreciated. “I didn’t think Eddie 
had it in him,” had been Richard’s admir- 
ing comment. 

“Sure he has,” said Tom. “‘Eddie’s~as 
game a kid as they make.” 

Eddie’s heart had swelled with pride at 
these tributes, little thinking that that very 
evening his gameness would be put to a 
further and still sterner test. 

It was in the afternoon after school when 
he first realized that there was something 
in the wind. He saw his brothers and sev- 
eral of the other older boys whispering to- 
gether excitedly about something. He 
hung around for a while, hoping vainly that 
they would take him into their confidence 
in recognition of his recent advancement in 
his brothers’ estimation. 

Seeing no signs of his beirg permitted to 
share in their secret, he finally gave up hope 
and went off by himself, spending the after- 
noon till supper time, as was his custom, 
chatting with his crony, old one-legged 
Jonas Tucker, in front of old Jonas’s 
tobacco-shop. He did not see his brothers 
again until they were gathered at the table. 

“Father,” Tom was asking as Eddie took 
his seat, “can Richard and I go over to 
Fatty Bullen’s for a little while this even- 
ing?” 

Frequently the boys were allowed to go 
out after supper, if they asked permission, 
but tonight, to Mrs. Randall’s surprise as 
well as to that of the boys, a different 
answer came. 

“No,” said Mr. Randall, “I want all you 
boys to stay in your own yard tonight.” 

“Aw, please, father,” protested Richard, 
“can’t we go for a little while?” 

“T said ‘No,’ and I mean it,” Mr. Ran- 
dall answered in his sternest manner. 

Two much depressed youngsters finished 
their supper in silence, and as soon as they 
were through adjourned to the back yard, 
where an indignation meeting was held, 
with Eddie as an interested listener. “Did 
you ever hear of anything so mean?” ex- 
claimed Tom. “He’s always let us go be- 
fore.” 

“He’s doing it just to get square with us 
for not kissing him,” affirmed Richard, 
viciously kicking at the turf. 

“And to have to stay in tonight of all 
nights,” groaned Tom. 

“Why tonight?” asked Eddie. ‘“ What's 
going on?” 





“ Eddie, dear,” Mrs. Raridall said appealingly, “ come and kiss your father good night.” 
first impulse was to obey, but he remembered that his word was pledged to his brothers. “ No'm,”* 
he said, “I'm not going to.” And with that he hobbled bravely from the room 


_“Froggie Sweeney’s sister’s getting mar- 
ried tonight,” explained Richard conde- 
scendingly, “and the fellers—the big fel- 
lers—are going to give them the grandest 
kind of a ‘shivaree.’”’ 

‘“What’s a ‘shivaree’?” asked the puz- 
zled Eddie. He spent so much of his time 
reading that generally it was his brothers 
who asked him the meaning of words, but, 
as it happened, he had never run across any 


The little fellow's 


mention of the charivari in any of the books 
he had read. 

“Tt’s—well, anyhow,” said Richard, find- 
ing the new term rather hard to define, 
“they’re going to serenade the newly mar- 
ried couple, the bride and groom, and sing 
and make a lot of noise and things until they 
come out on the porch and show themselves 
and then they have to set up a treat for the 
crowd, cigars and things. Mike Bullen and 
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his gang have got a big dry-goods box 
made into a horse-fiddle with a lot of 
rosin on it, and it screeches something 
terrible, and Dick Bates has swiped his 
father’s cornet, and Tom and me was 
going to see it all.” 

“But,” objected the truthful Eddie, 
“you told father you were going over 
to Fatty Bullen’s?” 

“We were,” said Tom. 

“Yes,” added Richard, “we was go- 
ing there first and then going to meet 
the gang.” 

“T’m going anyhow,” announced 
Tom with sudden determination. 

“Tf you go, I’ll go too,” asserted Rich- 
ard. 

“But what’ll Dad say?” questioned 
Eddie, shocked at their daring. 

“He can’t do any worse than lick 
us,” said Tom, “and it’s going to be 
worth a licking.”’ 

“He might come after us and make 
us march home,” suggested Richard. 

“How’s he going to find out where 
we have gone?” 

“Eddie’ll tell him.” 

Tom turned and regarded his young- 
est brother with a threatening manner. 
He felt that, as Richard had suggested, 
here lay a possibility of betrayal. While 
Eddie might wish to keep their secret, he 
had the habit of telling the truth. If 
Dad asked him where his brothers had 
gone, what could he say? Something 
of the same course of thought was go- 
ing through Eddie’s mind. He foresaw 
himself in a painful dilemma. Either 
he would have to betray Tom and Rich- 
ard, or else he would have to fib to Dad. 
He did not wish to do either. Sud- 
denly a way out of the difficulty 
dawned on him, a solution not without 
its personal advantages. 

“T won't tell,” he said, ‘for I’m go- 
ing with you.” 

“Naw, you can’t. You’re too—” Rich- 
ard began, but Tom hushed him up quickly. 

“Sure, Eddie can come along if he wants 
to,” he directed. “He'll enjoy all the fun 
as much as we will.”’ 

“All right,” said Richard, “you can 
come if you want to.”’ 

Eddie could hardly believe it possible 
that they were going to permit his company. 
Ordinarily, when any exciting adventure 
was in prospect, they ran off and left him. 
And he did so much want to see what a 
charivari was like. In the excitement of 
departure he almost forgot that he was 
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It was in the afternoon after school when Eddie first realized 


but though he hung around 


being disobedient. With his two brothers 
he slipped out of the yard, carefully avoid- 
ing the front gate, and soon the three of 
them formed a joyful and excited part of 
the throng that had already congregated 
about the Sweeney cottage. They watched 
with eagerness the dry-goods box brought 
up that was to constitute the horse-fiddle. 
They participated loudly in the repeated 
calls of ‘Come on out,” “Bring out the 
bride.” They applauded vociferously as an 
impromptu choir bawled out, “Oh, my 
darling Nellie Gray,’ and such other 
favorites. 

They were excitedly enjoying it all, skip- 





ping hither and thither through the crowd 
to watch and discuss each new develop- 
ment. They had forgotten that they were 
disobedient fugitives. Suddenly the rude 
hand of an unkind fate descended. It 
seized Tom and Richard firmly by the collar. 

“You boys come right home,” said their 
father’s voice in tones so stern that they 
hardly recognized it. 

Painfully conscious of the unwelcome 
notice of the multitude, burning with shame 
at the jeers and catcalls from the other boys 
that reached their ears, anxiously wondering 
what further punishment still awaited them, 
the two boys in their father’s grasp, with 


that there was something in the wind. He saw his brothers and several older boys whispering together excitedly, 
hoping to be taken into their confidence, he was not permitted to share in the secret 


Eddie, frightened almost to sobbing, trailing 
in the rear, marched silently homeward. 
At their own door Mr. Randall released 
them. 

“Go right up-stairs and go to bed,” he 
said sternly. “In the morning I will punish 
you for your disobedience.” 

With their zest for adventure turned to 
bitter shame, with no words among them- 
selves, for one evening without their moth- 
er’s kiss, the three of them crept silently 
into bed wondering what new disgrace and 
terror the morrow would bring. Mean- 
while their parents down-stairs debated a 
fit punishment. 
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“All three of them deserve a sound 
thrashing,’ asserted Mr. Randall. “I for- 
bade their going over to Bullens’ because I 
had heard about the charivari that was 
planned for tonight, and such affairs are 
no place for youngsters.” 

“But Eddie,” protested Mrs. Randall, 
“you wouldn’t whip Eddie.” 

“They all three disobeyed. All three 
must be punished.” 

“Eddie must not be whipped,” said his 
mother firmly. “I don’t think he’s as 
much to blame as the others. They are 
older and ought to know better.” 

“Well,”’ said her husband, “I won’t whip 
any of them. I'll punish them all alike. 
They must learn once and for all that they 
must do as they are told.” 

So it was decided, and it was three fearful 
youngsters who came down to breakfast the 
next morning—came down late, in the vain 
hope that Dad might be gone already to the 
office, came down together, feeling that 
there is strength even in the unity of con- 
scious guilt. 

Their hope was disappointed. Dad was 
still there though he had long ago finished 
his breakfast. Plainly, he had been waiting 
for them. They paused at the door of 
the dining-room and anxiously 
studied his face. How were they 
to be punished? Was it to be a 
licking? Would he whip them 
all—Eddie, too—they wondered. 

“You three boys disobeyed 
me last night,” said Mr. Randall 
without preliminaries. “I for- 
bade any of you going out of 
the yard. You all three went. 
You told me you were going to 
Bullens’. You went to that 
disgraceful charivari at Sweeneys’. 
As a punishment you are not to 
go outside of your own yard for 
one week from today.” 

“Not even to school?” asked 
Tom, hardly believing his ears. 
This was a new, protracted sort 
of penalty little to his liking. 

“Not even to school,” said Mr. 
Randall. 

“Oh, goody!” cried Richard. 

“But, Dad,” protested Eddie, 
blank dismay written in his 
countenance, “I'll lose my perfect 
attendance record.” 


“That can not be helped,” said Eddie could hardly believe it possible that Tom and Richard were 
But now with his two brothers he slipped 


Mr. Randall inexorably. “You 
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should have thought of the possible pen- 
alities for disobedience before you went 
away last night.” 

They were three stunned youngsters 
whom he left behind him as he went to his 
office. Even their customary breakfast ap- 
petites failed them. The more they thought 
about their punishment the more severe 
and unendurable it seemed. 

“T’d rather have taken a couple of lick- 
ings and had them over with,” complained 
Richard. “This lasts a whole week.”’ 

“ And that isn’t the worst of it,”’ groaned 
Tom. “Just wait till the fellows find 
it out.” 

“Oh, gee, that’s fierce!’’ exclaimed Rich- 
ard, “I never thought of that!” 

Bitterly as they had felt the shame of 
capture the evening before, its memories 
now faded betore the terrifying prospect of 
what would occur when the other boys 
learned of their incarceration for a week. 
Already they foresaw a week of unendurable 
captivity while a jeering crowd of boys and 
girls gathered each day after school outside 
their fence to taunt them. 

The whistled call of Fatty Bullen en 
route to school elicited no response. Shame- 
facedly Tom and Richard folded their nap- 
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kins and left the table, creeping off to the 
barn to stay safely out of sight till the last 
of the boys was in the schoolroom. Eddie 
lingered at the table, waiting till his mother 
had come into the room, and trying then to 
find comfort in her presence, but it seemed 
somehow as if overnight a great wall had 
sprung up between them. He waited in 
vain for her to begin the conversation. 

“Don’t you think,” he said at last, “that 
Miss McGuffey will wonder where I am.” 

“T don’t think so. Your father was going 
to leave a note for the principal explaining 
your absence.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Eddie. He had had 
some vague hope that his absence might be 
accounted for by illness. He resented hav- 
ing his punishment reported to the principal, 
to the teacher, to everybody and anybody. 
To be punished this way was bad enough 
without having it talked about. A wave of 
anger and resentment against his father 
crept into his heart. 

The sad look on the face of her youngest 
was too much for the mother heart. Mrs. 
Randall knew how proud Eddie had been of 
his perfect attendance record. She felt she 
must try to do something for her small son. 

“Eddie, dear,” she suggested, “perhaps 
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when your father comes home to luncheon, 
if you go up to him and say you are sorry 
and promise that you will obey him here- 
after he may let you go to school again this 
afternoon.” 

“But,” said Eddie, “I’m not sorry.” 

With that he stalked defiantly from the 
room to join his brothers, leaving a mother 
thoroughly amazed and perplexed by his 
surprising conduct. She could not imagine 
what baleful influence had suddenly turned 
her sweet-tempered, gentle child into a des- 
perate, defiant youth. 

Yet Eddie down in his heart was sorry. 
Right gladly he would have gone to his 
father as mother had suggested, if there had 
been only himself to consider. The anger 
and resentment he had felt against his 
father had lasted hardly until he reached the 
porch. It was all he could do to keep the 
tears back and to keep his voice from quiv- 
ering as he had announced that he was not 
sorry. Oh, he was sorry, so sorry it had all 
happened. But there were his brothers. 
They had trusted him. They had let him 
go with them. They had decided that he 
was “game.” He must stand by them now. 
So long as they endured their punishment, 
so must he. He wished he could explain to 


ging to permit his company. Ordinarily, when any exciting adventure was in prospect, they ran off and left him. 
out of the yard and in the excitement almost forgot that he was being disobedient 
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mother how he felt about it. Perhaps, 
though, she wouldn’t understand. There 
were some things women didn’t understand. 

As the time for the noon recess ap- 
proached, all three of them sought refuge in 
the house, apparently unmindful of the 
troop of boys who went by whistling and 
calling for them. They ate their midday 
meal for once in silence, attempting no part 
in the conversation, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Randall chatted pleasantly together, pay- 
ing no attention to them beyond seeing that 
their plates were filled. After the dreary 
meal was over and Mr. Randall had gone 
again to the office, they sat uneasily about 
the dining-room until the last school-bell 
gave them warning that it was safe for them 
to adjourn to the yard. 

Tom and Richard headed for the barn 
in search of pastime, but Eddie seated him- 
self on the back porch to think it over. 
Surely there must be some way out of it. 
To go on living like this for six more days 
seemed unbearable. If only he could talk 
it all over with old Jonas. A suddenly 
formed resolve seized him. He went into 
the living-room to find his mother. “If I 
give my parole, like prisoners do in war, to 
go away and come back in an hour,” he 
asked, ‘‘may I leave the yard? I promise 
not to go anywhere you wouldn’t want me 
to.” 

Mrs. Randall gravely debated the ques- 
tion. She wondered if Eddie had changed 
his mind and wanted to go to his father’s 
office to say he was sorry. She forbore to 
ask. Perhaps he wanted to go to see that 
queer old man whose remarks he was always 
quoting. She decided to give her permis- 
sion. ‘If you will give your word of honor 
to return in one hour you may go.” 

As fast as his lame leg would carry him, 
Eddie went hurrying down the street to old 
Jonas’s, and soon was pouring out the whole 
story to the one-legged veteran, who lis- 
tened sympathetically as always. 

“And Tom says,’ Eddie concluded, 
“that Dad’s only doing it to be mean be- 
cause we quit kissing him good night.” 

“No, sir,” old Jonas answered, vigorously 
shaking ‘his beard in disapproval, “it’s 
nothing like that. Your Dad was perfectly 
right. ‘Shivareec” are no place for young 
boys. Sometimes the crowd gets to drinking 
and gets pretty rough. Once when I was a 
youngster an old man got mad at the noise 
and fired a load of buckshot into the crowd 
and some was pretty bad hurt. Besides, 
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Another “Limpy” story, Nothing to Tell, will appear in an early issue. 





Eddie, whether it was right or wrong for you 
to go, it was against orders. In every house 
the father is the general, or he ought to be, 
and you boys are the soldiers. It’s the 
business of good soldiers to do what they are 
told without asking questions. A fine army 
it would be if everybody did as they liked. 
And who’s got a better right to give you 
orders than your father? -As long as you 
boys are living in your father’s house and 
eating his food and wearing the clothes he 
buys for you, it’s up to you all to do what 
he tells you. No, sir, you boys are rebels. 
You’ve been licked just like we licked the 
Rebels at Gettysburg and all them places. 
The best thing for you boys to do is to hol- 
ler for peace with honor and to holler quick.” 

“How’ll we go about it?” Eddie asked. 
Since old Jonas had explained it, he saw 
now how much in the wrong he and his 
brothers had been. 

‘““Why don’t you approach your dad with 
a flag of truce?” suggested Jonas. 

“Gee,” said Eddie, his military spirit 
kindling at the thought, ‘‘that would be 
great, wouldn’t it?” 


So that night, shortly after Mr. Randall 
returned home, the three boys filed into the 
room where he was sitting. Eddie led the 
way carrrying a white handkerchief pinned 
toacane. Their father looked up wonder- 
ingly as they approached. 

“What’s this,” he asked, “a flag of 
truce?”’ 

“That’s what,” said Eddie delightedly, 
giving way to Tom as spokesman. 

“We wish to say, sir,” said Tom, “that 
we surrender. We are sorry we disobeyed 
you last night, and if you will let us go to 
school tomorrow, we will try hereafter to 
do what we are toid.” 

“On that condition,’ Mr. Randall re- 
plied, “the sentence is suspended and your 
parole is accepted. You need no longer stay 
in the yard.” 

“Oh, Dad,” cried Eddie, joyfully, drop- 
ping his flag and rushing forward for a kiss, 
“it’s a peace with honor, isn’t it?” 


“But only Eddie kissed you,” said Mrs. 
Randall disappointedly that night after the 
three were safe in bed. “I hoped that Tom 
and Richard would, too.” 

““They’d have liked to,”’ Mr. Randall an- 
swered, “and they knew I knew they’d have 
liked to, so let’s let it go at that. We men 
understand one another.” 





Mirandy on Our Neighbors 


By Dorothy Dix 


F dere’s one woman dat des makes 
me pea-green wid envy when I 
thinks ’bout her, hit’s Eve. 

‘An’ de reason dat I’s envious 
of her ain’t becaze she didn’t have no trouble 
catchin’ a husban’, for dat match was made 
in heaven, wharever de balance of ’em is 
cooked up, an’ I’ve got my spicions of whar 
dat place is. Nuther is hit becaze Eve 
didn’t have to bodder keepin’ her eye on 
Adam, seein’ that dere warn’t anodder 
female pusson anywhar in sight. Nawm, 
de reason dat I’s envious of our fust mother 
is becaze she didn’t have no neighbors. 

“You believe me, she suttenly was one 
lucky woman, an’ she sholy must ’a’ led a 
peaceable an’ happy life, an’ had money in 
de bank, wid no lady across de street a 
spyin’ on her clothes-line on wash-days to 
see how often she changed de table-cloth, 
an’ whedder her family wore hand-made 
longery, or de three-for-a-dollar kind. 

“Vassum, I specs in dat millennium dat 
Brer Jinkins is always expostulatin’ "bout 
on Sundays at chu’ch, whar ev’yone of us is 
gwine to be puffectly happy, an’ have de 
thing dat we wants most, dat each of us 
will have a little world of our own dat won’t 
be in telefoamin’ distance of anybody else’s 
world, whar we can all be des as lazy, an’ 
as slouchy, an’ as shiftless, an’ as comfort- 
able, an’ happy as we want to wid nobody 
to bodder us, or make us come up to de 
scratch. 

“Becaze hit’s our neighbors dat we are 
slaves to. Hit’s our neighbors dat we wuks 
for, an’ inches, an’ pinches, an’ scrinches for, 
an’ pertends to be whut we ain’t. 

“Ev’y one of us is des skeered to death of 
our neighbors, an’ de funny part of hit all 
is dat dey is des as ’fraid of us as we is of 
dem. Yit neither one of us dares turn our 
back an’ do as we pleases for fear we will git 
hit in de neck by de odder one. 

“Yassum, when I dies, I hopes an’ prays 
dat I'll go to a place whar Ill be forty mil- 
lion miles away from de next angel, an’ 
whar dere won’t be nobody to squint at my 
crown of glory, an’ remark dat my halo is 
too big for me, an’ dey wonders how I hap- 
pened to git hit, anyway, an’ dat dey sholy 


am astonished to see dat Sis Mirandy is a 
settin’ up in de front row ’mongst de elect, 
leadin’ de halleluiahs, instid of bein’ set’way 
back close to de do’, whar she belongs. 

“Vassum, I suttenly does git tired of 
spendin’ my time an’ my money tryin’ to 
please neighbors dat I don’t care nothin’ at 
all bout, in place of indulgin’ myself in de 
things dat I wants an’ des hones to do. 

“‘An’ I gits tired of lyin’ to neighbors dat 
knows I’s a lyin’, an’ don’t believe whut I 
tells em any mo’ dan I believes de things 
whut dey tells me. But, my lan’ of good- 
ness, ef you told de truth to yo’ neighbors, 
you’d be ruined, for dey scales down whut 
you says so much dat ef you didn’t talk big 
to begin on, dere wouldn’t be nothin’ left. 

“Dat’s whut makes me tell Sis Hannah 
Jane dat de reason dat I takes in washin’ 
is becaze de doctor says dat dere ain’t 
nothin’ for reducin’ fat an’ givin’ you a 
straight-front figger, an’ takin’ off a double 
chin, equal to de up an’ down motion of 
bendin’ over de wash-tub. 

‘An’ Sis Hannah Jane, she promulgates 
to me dat de reason dat dey don’t have 
nothin’ but a pot of mush for breakfast is 
becaze a meat diet is too heatin’ for de sys- 
tem of her fambly, an’ coffee makes ’em dat 
nervious dat hit gives ’em de trimbles, 
quensecontly dey drinks water, which is done 
made Mr. Bryan de great man whut he was. 

“’Cou’se in her mind, Sis Hannah Jane is 
a sayin’ to herself dat she specs Ike must 
spend mo’ money on de crap game dan he 
does on de rent collector, ef I has to let on 
dat I takes in washin’ for exercise. An’ I’s 
a prognosticatin’ to myself dat Sis Hannah 
Jane must be so pe’ dat hit won’t be long till 
she’s passin’ roun’ de hat, ef dey can’t afford 
to look a po’k-chop in de face at breakfast. 
But we both smiles at each odder like butter 
wouldn’t melt in our moufs, an’ pertends 
dat we is tuckin’ in by each odder’s yarns. 

“Vassum, hit’s our neighbors dat makes 
us do most of de fool things dat we does. 
Whut you reckon made me buy dat melo- 
jium dat I’s been payin’ for on de instal- 
ment plan for fo’ yeahs, an’ dat hit looks lak 
I’d still be a payin’ for when Gabriel toots 
his horn, when de only instrument dat I can 
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perform on is de fryin’-pan an’ de cook- 
stove? You reckon I wanted dat contrap- 
tion dat ain’t no earthly use ceptin’ to 
catch dust, when I was a needin’ a flannel 
petticoat, an’ a pair of stockings dat didn’t 
have no holes in ’em? 

“Nawm, dat I didn’t. Pussonally I ain’t 
got no more use for a melojium dan a fish 
has for a umbrella, an’ dere was forty ‘leven 
different things dat I did want, an’ wanted 
bad, whut I could ’a’ bought wid dat melo- 
jium money. 

“But I had to buy hit for de neighbors, 
becaze dey had melojiums, an’ I didn’t, an’ I 
warn’t gwine to have dat black snake of a 
Matilda Jonsing a castin’ asparagus at me, 
an’ a sayin’ dat she reckons we ain’t so well 
off as we lets on we is, or else we’d have a 
melojium in our parlor. 

“‘An’ dat’s why I put de money dat had 
orter bought me a new clothes-wringer, to 
save my back, into a red-plush album for de 
center-table, an’ why I bought a painted 
chiny vase to set in de front winder, whar 
hit would show, when I was propped up in a 
broken legged chair in de kitchen. 4 

“De Lawd knows hit is bad enough to 
have to spend yo’ money on de neighbors, 
but dat ain’t de wust of hit. Dey is always 
a snookin’ an’ a snoopin’ aroun’, pryin’ into 
folks’s private affairs, as ef hit was any busi- 
ness of deirs ef a gentleman come home 
tanked up wid red eye, an’ beat his wife, or 
a woman whut is a perfect lady got riled 
wid her husban’ an’ pitched things at him. 

“T mind dat one time dat me an’ Ike was 
havin’ a little argyment an’ maybe we did 
pass a few plates an’ things, an’ de fust news 
we knowed de neighbors had done bust 
down de do’, an’ rushed in, an’ hit took me 
an’ Ike both to throw ’em out, an’ give ’em 
some black eyes an’ busted haids as a hint 
dat whilst we were sociable an’ friendly, we 
warn’t gwine to have any neighbors inter- 
ferin’ in our fambly diversions. 

“But dat most ruined us in de neighbor- 
hood, for hit got us de name of bein’ up- 
perty, an’ ef dere is one thing dat neighbors 
won’t stand, hit is for anybody to keep deir. 
own business to deirselves. All dat you’s 
got to do to git de reputation of bein’ a jail- 
bird, or havin’ fo’ husbands livin’ roun’ in 
different parts of de country, is for you not 
to spend yo’ time relatin’ all de particulers 


Should women serve on juries? Mirandy says they should. 


to de neighbors of whar you has lived, an’ 
who you is kin to, an’ how much money 
you makes. 

“But dere’s one thing "bout neighbors 
dat’s a good thing, I reckon, an’ dat is dat 
dey perlices us, an’ makes us toe de mark. 
Goodness knows, but dere’s many time dat 
I wouldn’t sweep under de bed ef I warn’t 
afraid dat de neighbor woman across de hall 
might drap in for a call, an’ dat I'd let little 
Teddy Roosterfelt go dirty an’ comfortable 
instid of riggin’ him up in one of dese heah 
Bustin’ Brown suits ef I warn’t scared dat 
de neighbors would say dat I was neglectin’ 
my chillun. 

“An’ of a night when Ike comes home 
from de prayer meetin’ bout midnight an’ 
says dat de reason dat he stayed so late was 
becaze dey had a mighty refreshin’ season, 
an’ de spirit was wid ’em, but he smells 
mighty strong of beer to me, de thing dat 
keeps me from sayin’ des whut I thinks to 
him, an’ makes me drap my voice to a whis- 
per is de knowledge dat Sis Sussanna has 
got her ear glued to de partition-wall, a 
listenin’ to find out ef I lives up to my 
reputation as a meek, humble, Christian 
wife. 

“Tat’s de reason dat I says whut I does, 
dat I sho’ does envy Eve becaze she didn’t 
have no neighbors to be allus a snoopin’ 
aroun’, an’ aborryin’ her new basque pattern 
befo’ she got a chanst to use hit, an’ a cup of 
sugar dat dey always forgits to pay back. 
Furdermo’, I specs dat de reason dat dey 
called de Gyarden of Eden paradise was 
becaze dere warn’t no back-do’ neighbor 
arunnin’ in wid a shaw] over her haid, to 
peek in de market-basket, an’ see whut you 
is gwine to have for dinner, an’ ef you buy 
butter by de pound, or de jitney. 

“Yassum, take hit from me, dat ef de 
sarpent left any chillun in dis world, de 
name of dem descerdants of his is back-do’ 
neighbors. Dey’s de pestest pests in dis 
world, an’ makes de most trouble, an’ ev’y 
time a woman gits dat familious wid me dat 
she feels lak she kin run in widout knockin’, 
an’ count de po’k-chops on de cook stove, 
an’ take a hand in de fambly scraps, I packs 
up an’ moves on. 

“ An’ I’s been a movin’ from de back-do’ 
neighbor all my life—an’ I ain’t never got 
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rid of her yit. I’s still a movin’. 


“How can a man have de nerve to set up on a jury.an 


judge a woman when he can’t even promulgate de reason why she cries when she’s happy, an’ scolds him when he brings 


her a box of candy, instead of payin 


de money on de house rent? Nawm, men don’t know nothin’ at all "bout. women, 


which is God's mercy to us, but hit don’t fit 'em to set on de jury in cases whar women is being tried.” Plenty more good 
reasons in Mirandy on Women on Juries in the December issue. 





Setting an attractive table is a matter, not 
of guesswork, but of applying certain 
flexible, but very definite rules. 

There must be a harmony of 

details, a unity of the 

whole—and a number 

of other things which 
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are explained in this article and which every 
progressive housewife will want to 

know. Coming just before 
Thanksgiving, what Mrs. 

Fairman has to say here 

has a very timely in- 

terest and application 


The Well-Furnished Table 


By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


O all women of finer sensibilities, 
the love of beautiful table-ap- 
pointments is second nature, yet 


it is only within a comparatively 
short time that the home-maker has set 
about the furnishing of her table with 
that same careful observance of the first 
principles of decoration which she has 
found necessary to carry into the furnish- 
ing of the rest of her house. The fresh, 


crisp beauty of spotless covers and napery, 
the gleam of polished silver and glass: 
these things have been the joy and pride of 
the housewife since the dim beginnings of 
the art of housekeeping, but for years we 
have bought our table-covers without re- 
gard for our table-china, and the latter 
without regard for other accessories, and 
most of us have been handicapped at the 
outset by a miscellaneous store of wedding- 
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gifts having no slightest re- 
lation one to another. And 
we used to display them all 
at once, but at last we have | 
learned better! 4 

And, moreover, the stand- 
ards of value in all table- 
ware have undergone a radi- 
cal change in the past few 
years. From service-plates 
to tea-napkins, from oyster-forks 
to after-dinner coffee-spoons, it used to 
be that “the handsomest set”’ invariably 
meant one of lavish design. Fortunately 
this order of things is no more. Value 
in terms of dollars and cents must always 
depend to a certain extent upon elaboration 
of detail, but artistic values, which good 
taste demands above all else in the furnish- 
ing of the dining-table today, depend upon 
exactly the same principles of decoration 
which are required for the dining-room it- 
self. It is the old, old theme of suitability, 
harmony between all things seen at the 
same time, and the proper use of ornament, 
which is never for the sake of display. So 
the better shops today are selling to their 
“best trade” fifty or eighty plain patterns 
and simple designs to one piece of ornate 
tableware. 

For example, in table-linens: the damask 
now prescribed as correct shows only a 
single, wide-woven band which falls just 
below the edge of the table, following it in 
a round, square, oval, or oblong shape as 
the case may be. The cloth may then be 
further enriched by two severely plain 
monograms worked in opposite corners, 
where they will just escape a centerpiece, 
but no other decoration is permissible. 
The napkins of course have a corresponding 
band, woven a few inches above the hem 
on a perfectly plain square of damask, and 
an unpretentious monogram may come 


time. 
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A well-furnished table 
that illustrates the pleas- 
ing effect of a table set with 

appurtenances of plain design 
and a harmonious relation be- 
tween all things seen at the same 
Plain patterns for nap- 
ery, linen, silverware, and all 
the rest, is the dictate alike of a 
moderate purse and the best taste 
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either in one corner or in the 
center of the square or ob- 
long fold. The newest plan 
is to place a diamond-shaped 
monogram diagonally in one 
corner of the lustrous band 
of the napkin so that the top 
and bottom points of the 
middle letter just touch the 
edges of the band. The bride of 
today stacks her linen-press with 
as many table-cloths and napkins as nec- 
essary, but they are all of this same gen- 
eral style, the only variation being in the 
width of the band or the quality of the 
damask, with possibly a few pieces show- 
ing a pattern of woven stripes. Other than 
this there is seldom a departure from the 
banded damask, whether she pay six dollars 
for a two-by-two-yard cloth or thirty, add- 
ing the cost of monogramming or doing 
the work with her own hands. 

There is, of course, a sound and sensible 
reason underlying this newly established 
order of things, which is that the beauty of 
silverware and fine glass and other dec- 
orations shows to best advantage against 
a plain background, and that the rich de- 
sign of any one part of the table-service 
can be suitably displayed only amid a plain 
setting. When silver and glass and all 
things else on one small table are, by their 
insistent designs, clamoring to be seen, we 
seldom appreciate the beauty of anything. 

So, when we come to the choice and use 
of decorative linens—centerpieces, plate- 
doilies, tea-cloths, et cetera—we find again 
that anything approaching “fancy” is alto- 
gether passé. For ordinary, every-day use 
the plain scalloped edge for doilies and tea- 
napkins is considered quite “good enough’ 
forany home. Only the wealthy can safely 
go beyond these simple things, for once 
over the border-line, only the finest of 






















embroideries, the costliest 
of laces, the choicest of lin- 
ens are sanctioned by the 
dictates of good taste. 
Then, too, the plain cen- 
terpiece and doilies look 


Whether 
it be an elaborate cen- 
terpiece such as this or a 
mere bit of living green, some 
floral decoration is indispensable 
to a well-furnished table. And 
with all the possibilities of flower- 
shop and garden and potted plant § 
in your own home + & 
there is no excuse 
today for the 
table barren of 
some touch of 


which only a few years ago 
made up nin 
wedding-chest 


e out of ten 
s, but are now 
reserved for 
certain period 
rooms de- 
manding such 


well on all occasions, but 
those which make any pre- 
tense whatever can look in place 
only when everything else is on a 
big scale, or when their beauty 

is offset by the simplicity of 
the other _ table-appoint- 
ments so that ‘hey become 
the conspicuous ‘ornaments 
on the plain damask or bare 
board. Finally, let us be 
careful to keep to matched 
sets, or a very close family 
resemblance in all the linens 
used at one time, so that 
the restfulness of one idea 
carried throughout the va- 
rious pieces, even to the 
tray-cloth, may be felt if 
hot seen. ; 

In the selection and use 
of table-silver we find that 
the evolution of taste in 
the past few years has fol- 
lowed exactly the same 
lines, bringing the plainer 
patterns to the fore. No pattern in the 
so-called “flat” silver is more popular at 
the present time, and none was ever more 
beautiful, than the pure Colonial style, 
simple, graceful, dignified, and absolutely 
devoid of ornamentation save for an equally 
simple monogram. Next follow the plainer 
Georgian and Louis-Seize designs and those 
elaborately etched and embossed pieces 


nature 


appointments 
—and for 
those 


For the Thanksgiving festivities. especially with children to be pleased, a table carrying 
out in its every detail the seasonal suggestions offers much room for ingenious work. 
Some suggestions may be gleaned from this**festal board’ togged out for Thanksgiving 


who measure value by price. The singular 
charm of hand-beaten silver puts it in a 
class by itself, but all the plainer shapes 
in candlesticks, in saltcellars, pepper-boxes, 
and flower-vases lend so much more dis- 
tinction to the table than those ornate 
pieces which seem to rival one another in 
grandeur, that the wonder is people did not 
wake up to their greater beauty long ago. 
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For those who prefer some little showing 
' of decoration there are. many lovely de- 
signs hand-etched on a plain surface, or 
pierced band-effects, used round the edge of 
a silver dish or bowl, none of which violates 
the laws of simplicity prescribed for the 
well-set table today. 

In glassware the story runs the same. 
The dazzling splendors of the richly-cut 
glass with which our tables and china- 
cabinets were burdened but a few years 
since are no more seen in the better shops 
and the best-furnished homes. In striking 
contrast is the note of quiet refinement 
evidenced by the newer styles. Even the 
matchless beauty of the rock-crystal pieces, 
beyond the means of most of us, lies rather 
in restraint of ornamentation and the deli- 
cate charm of the crystal itself than in any 
attempt at sumptuous effects. And there 
are women, more and more of them every 
day, who prefer the tinkle of ice in a per- 
fectly clear, fragile goblet to any other, those 
reserved for festive occasions being only of 
a finer crystal with perhaps the addition of 
a plain gold rim. 

When we look into present-day styles in 
table-china, there is far more latitude of 
choice, yet even here precedence is given 
above all other kinds for general use to the 
fine English and Lenox wares which de- 
pend only upon a gold-band decoration and 
the rich “tone” of the porcelain itself to 
lend them distinction. You may pay 
twenty dollars a dozen for dinner-plates of 
fine English, or ten dollars for Haviland 
china, or fifty dollars and as much more as 
you wish for plates bordered with a wider 
band of deep-etched gold; or, going 
down the scale, you may buy another 
expression of the same fundamental idea 
in dinner-plates, at seven dollars a dozen, 
having a narrow, French, gilt rim. Still 
another inexpensive and most effective 
style for any dining-room where blue pre- 
vails. is made in imitation of a ce tain 
Royal Worcester pattern and carries a deep 
blue band round the edge of each piece; 
it is a heavy ware, but very beautiful. 

But this is not to say that all things must 
at all times be plain. Wonderfully beau- 
tiful effects can be had by the use of dec- 
orated china, providing only that this has 
been ‘selected with regard for the other 
table-decorations, and especially when 
chosen to harmonize with the color-scheme 
of the dining-room, or if the latter has been 
developed from a motif furnished by the 
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Mrs. Fairman’s next article, Little Luxuries in the Home, will appear in the December issue. 





pottery. Take, for instance, the stunning 
reproductions of old Coalporte china show- 
ing the famous “India tree” design. Sets 
of these dishes cost but forty dollars for 
the usual hundred and eight pieces, yet 
so good a reproduction are they that, ex- 
cept on close inspection, one can hardly 
tell the dinner-plates from the genuine 
Coalporte costing five times the price. 
Nothing could be more decorative than this 
colorful service in a carefully planned din- 
ing-room with hangings and upholsteries 


‘carried out in some of its yellow and soft 


green, or blue and silver, or dull rose tones, 
with other table-appointments rather severe. 
Delightful for breakfast or tea, it might 
still be used for dinner at night, though for 
formal use the plainer things are always 
considered in better form. Service-plates 
showing a broad band of color which em- 
phasizes the color-note of the room is 
another decorative effect which may cost 
almost as much or as little as you please. 
But where only one set of dishes may be 
had, and that one must be so inexpensive 
as to put good gold-and-white ware out of 
the question, it is hard to surpass the old 
Willow-pattern English or Canton china. 
Of all the blue-and-white wares this is the 
most popular. 

Finally, we should remember that flow- 
ers, or some bit of living green, on the 
table for every-day use are quite as impor- 
tant as platters and spoons, for by such 
things the eye is carried away from the plate 
as subtly as conversation lifts our thoughts 
above meat and bread. It may be just a 
little Japanese dwarf tree, or a sprig of ever- 
green set in a painted china pot, but what- 
ever form the centerpiece may take, there is 
no excuse left for the barren table today. 

That time has passed when we sat down 
to a lavishly spread table where there was 
one glory of the silver and another glory of 
the table-cloth and another glory of the 
cut glass, and each differed from the other 
in glory. Let us be thankful! Let us 
moreover have the courage of our new. con- 
victions even though it means that we must 
put away some of the “mistakes” with 
which we started housekeeping, or presents 
from relatives and friends which, though 
dear to heart, can only mar the beauty ol 
our dining-tables. Let us spread a feast 
for the eye as well as for the palate, par- 
ticularly remembering that the former can 
neither enjoy nor assimilate too many kinds 
of things at once. 





I follow to cave parlor where home surroundings look snug under steam~pipes. There besides red table~ 


cloth set wife and uncle of Janitor making play~card expression. 


Please-to-meet enjoyed while I learn 


how make money from P. Knuckle which cost me 87c while learning 


Togo and Hon. Dumb-Waiter 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by 


To Editor, ‘‘Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who pull groceries to very high level by 
strength of his brains, 


EAR SIR:— 

Last place to burst my engage- 
ment from work were home of Mrs 
and Mr S. W. Oddbunn, Chi ago, 

near Illinoise. There I remain in situation 
of job nearly two weeks and felt quite 
superstitious until suddenly I no longer was 
there. Noisy dumb-waiter do this. I 
explan. 

This Hon. Oddbunn family live with 
their dog, Pansy, in 3rd-up floor of com- 
partment-house in neighborhood where all 
homes smile with similar expression peculiar 
to brick twins. 

First day while I was manufacturing 


F. Strothmann 


sodda biskits amidst patriotic Japanese 
song, loudy whistle-squeek emerge from 
wall so shockly I must drop dough for 
frights. Silences. While I again submerge 
into thoughtful poetry again it wheeze out 
with noise like eagles killing kittens. .What 
could Ido? I did not. 

Pretty soonly Hon. Mrs, shortly lady 
with enlarged red hairs, come rebounding 
down hall. ‘Togo,’ she holla, ‘depraved 
species of walnut, why you do not answer 
Hon. Dumb-Waiter when he talks?”’ 

“How can he talk when dumb?”’ I ask. 

“Fiddleshucks!”” she narrate. Then 
maddily she turn to slight whistle of tube 
which I observe for 1st time poking from 
wall. ‘Ho there yes,” she report to tube. 

Nextly I hear terrify scrunching of rumble 
in wall amidst cluck, jarr, & upwards 
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growelling. Hon. Mrs open door in wall, 
and beholt! There I could observe one 
deep well full of ropes making slides. That 
noise of sound decrease more loudly from 
below—and beholt again! Upcome square 
elevated box arising proudly like angels 
bearing canned corn, potatus, grapefruit, 
serial, vinegar, and other delicious collec- 
tion of groceries. 

“Whoa up!” Hon. Mrs say this like 
commanders to below. Hon. Box whoa up 
and stand there respectfully holding his 
groceries. 

“How scientific is science!’’ I exclam 
while observing. 

“Remove off this groceries from dumb- 
waiter,”” Mrs. Oddbunn snatch off, “or I 
shall show you some new science you will 
limp back to Japan from.” 

I could not argue so I did. 

Mr Editor, me & Hon. Dumb-Waiter 
come used to ourselves in shortness of few 
days. This show how souls can scrape their 
acquaintance together despite difference. 
By early morning dishwash-time, when I 
hear Hon. Whistle Tube go “Squ-e-e-e-e!” 
I no longer jump with nervus hoofs resem- 
bling horses. Instead I smile affectionally 
and answer back loving thoughts. He give 
different replies different times. Some- 
times he say, “ Meat!’”’ Sometimes he re- 
port, “Ice!” Naturally he are most cruel 


_ when speaking with ice-voice. 


“Tce!” he exclaim brutally. 

“Ves, Mr Ice!”’ I negotiate. 

“Who you call Mr Ice?” he snore like 
vampires. 

“Excuse, Mr. Dumb-Waiter!” I pardon. 

“Tf you continue naming me I shall come 
up there with slugs!” he basso. I were just 
poking head down shaft-well for more 
apology when Hon. Dumb-Waiter show 
how quick he arrive by stroking me in chin. 

When I knew something next I was 
on kitchen floor with 5614 lbs cooled ice 
betop of my animation. After that I are 
more aristocratic while talking to Hon. 
Dumb-Waiter. 


Japanese are very talented discoverers. 
We think with brains and can not stop learn- 
ing how do everything most easiest way. 

For instancely. After I remain in Odd- 
bunn home six (6) days I suddenly discover 
new talent for Hon. Dumb-Waiter. Jap- 
anese are boy-size men like Napoleon. 
Dumb-Waiter are boy-size elevator. Well! 
By redoubling my arms & legs into tight- 


Togo and Hon. 








Dumb-Waiter 






wad bundle resembling roast-beef packages 
I can croll into that boxed compartment and 
elevate myself up and down like sailors. 

I try this one day and miraculously 
arrive to cellar where was all gloomly sur- 
roundings including furnace, ash-barrel, 
Thos Cat, & Janitor. Hon Janitor stood 
there and observe me with Swedish ex- 
pression of explosive neutrality. 

“T have been in janiting business forty 
(40) years,” he dib, “yet never before now 
did I live to see it!” 

“T can teach you quite a knowledge about 
novelties,” I divuldge for friendship ap- 
proach. 

He merely say, “ Huh,’’ Swedish salute. 

“T have arrived,” I commence like Y M 
C A, “to make slight visit around, for I 
am anxious get acquainted with more 
Janitors, because I never met that social 
life. Oftenly between dish-wash and din- 
ner-cook I have pleasure hours when I 
could drop in on the happiness of your home. 
Also, maybe you have some idleness of 
you own which you would enjoy by riding 
upwards to my kitchen.” 

“Before I entrust my val. married life 
of 286 lbs weight to your airship, I see my- 
self. bust first,” he glub. ‘Howeverly, if 
you come visit my cellar home in p. m. 
afternoons I teach you among friends how 
play Swedish game of P. Knuckle.” 

Iam gratitude. With happy feet I follow 
him to cave parlor where home surround- 
ings look snug under steam-pipes. There be- 
sides red table-cloth set wife & uncle making 
play-card with society expression. Hername 
was Mrs Swank, Uncle’s name Mr Saw. 

Please-to-meet enjoyed while I learn how 
make money from P. Knuckle which cost 
me 87c while learning. Delightful after- 
noon. Nextly I croll back to Hon. Dumb- 
Waiter and hoyst upward to kitchr 

Danger about habits is th, 
habitual. Each afternoon time 
down for slightly visit that detightful 
Janitor Family. We play P. Knuckle each 
p. m. amidst of beer, American tea which I 
do not love, therefore can not. This are 
too happy life for remain doing so. There- 
fore I not siprised. One p. m. at dish-wash 
hour Hon. Mrs Oddbunn arrive to me and 
report brefly. ‘Dinner for 8 at 7.” 

“‘What eat, if anything?” I ask to know. 

“Turkey-bake will be sifficient roast,” 
she explan while parting. 

I make speed to talephone and ask Hon. 
Turkey come quick. By 3.30 time he 











Wallace Irwin 


arrive by Dumb-Waiter. I were dressing 
him politely for dinner when Hon. Whistle 
squeech from tube. 

“Hello yes.” This from me. 

“Hello no.” That from Hon. Janitor 
bedown-stairs. “Why you no drop to P. 
Knuckle which waits?” 

‘“O thanks not to do!” I narrate. 
much turkey-cook consume time.” 

‘Why you spoil all afternoon pleasure by 
mere work?” he grump, and his voice dis- 
appear. 

[ very alarmed to insult poor janitor. 
Yet in time of war Turkey is more impor- 
tant than Sweden. So I must devote my 
wrists to tired duty of cookery. Bymby it 
5 o'clock. Then I put Hon. Turkey to 
hot oven and await what next. 

While setting down I catch thoughts. 
Why could I not make slight down slide and 
observe 1% game P. Knuckle while Hon. 
Turkey peacefully bake up? Bank Pres- 
idents, actors, etc can leave profession 
occasionally for idle joy. Why not Togo 
also? I did. 

With talented muscle I elope into Hon. 
Dumb-Waiter, hoyst myself downly and 
next I stood by cellar parlor where red 
table-cloth was there containing cards 
and other players. Hon. 
Janitor, Mrs Swank, Uncle Saw. 
set gloomly by beers amidst gam- 
bles. They continue play-card 
which they do without welcome 
to my presence. At lastly I 
say “Hum” with débutant 
indication in my voice. 

“What you do here?” 
require Hon. Janitor 
brutally like mules. 

“T come help P. 

Knuckle,” I re- 
Sort. humbully. 
are a me 
«or no Jap- 
anese Es 


“Too 


labor ! 
he snork. 

“Excuse 
please!” This 
from me while 
Hon. Janitor re- 
ply by beersip. 

“Either get out or go at once!” he snib 
with fist. 

“TI take my choice,” are bright reply for 
me. So I inrush to Hon. Dumb-Waiter where 
it stood looking for me. I make pullup of 
rope and am nearly up there when O! 


sive neutrality. 


Hon. Janitcr stood there ard cbserve me with Swedish expression of explo- 
T have been in janiting business forty (40) years.’ he dib, 
“yet never before did I live to see it!” 
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Hon. Dumb-Waiter refuse to go more 
further, although merely 624 feet from 
that dearie kitchen where I smell turkey. 
I hear sounds of rope tie. Nothing else 
but silence could be observed. I holla 
“OQ Hon. Janitor!” with feeble voice so 
Mrs Boss Lady no hear and fire me for 
irregularity because I sat there indignifially 
when sipposed to be cooking. 34 hour ensue, 
yet nothing else. From my caged box I 
could smell considerable house-afire from 
Hon. Turkey who sleep too long in hot oven. 
How could I escape to save that helpless 
bird? Nowhere! 

Nextly I hear Mrs Oddbunn feetsteps 
making turkey-trott down hall. 

“Heaven earthly!” she shreech. 
tire carnage of dinner by fire! 
Togo?” 

“Dumb-Waiter.”’ I retork gently. 

She lookin. Raged howells by her. 
“What you do there?” 

“T come up please, but can’t do because 
janitor service very poor in this house,” 
I reject. 

‘““Maybe you could go far down per- 
manently and avoid killing which I shall 
make on you when you appear,” she romp. 

“Perhapsly could,” I otter obligely & at 
that junction 
Hon. Knot 
whichHon. Jani- 
tor tie in rope de- 
parted by break- 
ing, so Hon. D. 
Waiter shoot 
downly 3 stories 
containing me. 

When I reach 
the terminus of 
my falldown I 
knew it. Cellar 
was there, al- 
though slightly 
confused with 
bumps. I layed 
in middle of 
gloom when I 
aroused abrupt- 
ly by Hon.Swed- 
ish rage who 
appear less sud- 
denly than I escape befront of him. Maybe 
he would listen to my pathos if I stopped, 
but I didn’t. So I resign from that situ- 
ation feeling entirely bruised. 

Hoping you are the same. 

Yours truly, HasHimura Toco. 


“cc En- 
Where 
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growelling. Hon. Mrs open door in wall, 
and beholt! There I could observe one 
deep well full of ropes making slides. That 
noise of sound decrease more loudly from 
below—and beholt again! Upcome square 
elevated box arising proudly like angels 
bearing canned corn, potatus, grapefruit, 
serial, vinegar, and other delicious collec- 
tion of groceries. 

“Whoa up!” Hon. Mrs say this like 
commanders to below. Hon. Box whoa up 
and stand there respectfully holding his 
groceries. 

“How scientific is science!” I exclam 
while observing. 

“Remove off this groceries from dumb- 
waiter,’ Mrs. Oddbunn snatch off, “or I 
shall show you some new science you will 
limp back to Japan from.” 

I could not argue so I did. 

Mr Editor, me & Hon. Dumb-Waiter 
come used to ourselves in shortness of few 
days. This show how souls can scrape their 
acquaintance together despite difference. 
By early morning dishwash-time, when I 
hear Hon. Whistle Tube go “Squ-e-e-e-e!”’ 
I no longer jump with nervus hoofs resem- 
bling horses. Instead I smile affectionally 
and answer back loving thoughts. He give 
different replies different times. Some- 
times he say, ‘‘Meat!’’ Sometimes he re- 
port, ‘‘Ice!”” Naturally he are most cruel 
when speaking with ice-voice. 

“Tce!” he exclaim brutally. 

“Yes, Mr Ice!” I negotiate. 

“Who you call Mr Ice?” he snore like 
vampires. 

“Excuse, Mr. Dumb-Waiter!”’ I pardon. 

“Tf you continue naming me I shall come 
up there with slugs!” he basso. I were just 
poking head down shaft-well for more 
apology when Hon. Dumb-Waiter show 
how quick he arrive by stroking me in chin. 

When I knew something next I was 
on kitchen floor with 5614 lbs cooled ice 
betop of my animation. After that I are 
more aristocratic while talking to Hon. 
Dumb-Waiter. 


Japanese are very talented discoverers. 
We think with brains and can not stop learn- 
ing how do everything most easiest way. 

For instancely. After I remain in Odd- 
bunn home six (6) days I suddenly discover 
new talent for Hon. Dumb-Waiter. Jap- 
anese are boy-size men like Napoleon. 
Dumb-Waiter are boy-size elevator. Well! 
By redoubling my arms & legs into tight- 


Togo and Hon. Dumb-Waiter 


wad bundle resembling roast-beef packages 
I can croll into that boxed compartment and 
elevate myself up and down like sailors. 

I try this one day and miraculously 
arrive to cellar where was all gloomly sur- 
roundings including furnace, ash-barrel, 
Thos Cat, & Janitor. Hon Janitor stood 
there and observe me with Swedish ex- 
pression of explosive neutrality. 

“T have been in janiting business forty 
(40) years,” he dib, “yet never before now 
did I live to see it!” 

“T can teach you quite a knowledge about 
novelties,” I divuldge for friendship ap- 
proach. 

He merely say, “Huh,” Swedish salute. 

“‘T have arrived,” I commence like Y M 
C A, ‘“‘to make slight visit around, for I 
am anxious get acquainted with more 
Janitors, because I never met that social 
life. Oftenly between dish-wash and din- 
ner-cook I have pleasure hours when I 
could drop in on the happiness of your home. 
Also, maybe you have some idleness of 
you own which you would enjoy by riding 
upwards to my kitchen.” 

“Before I entrust my val. married life 
of 286 lbs weight to your airship, I see my- 
self. bust first,” he glub. “ Howeverly, if 
you come visit my cellar home in p. m. 
afternoons I teach you among friends how 
play Swedish game of P. Knuckle.” 

lam gratitude. With happy feet I follow 
him to cave parlor where home surround- 
ings look snug under steam-pipes. There be- 
sides red table-cloth set wife & uncle making 
play-card with society expression. Hername 
was Mrs Swank, Uncle’s name Mr Saw. 

Please-to-meet enjoyed while I learn how 
make money from P. Knuckle which cost 
me 87c while learning. Delightful after- 
noon. Nextly I croll back to Hon. Dumb- 
Waiter and hoyst upward to kitchar 

Danger about habits is the. 
habitual. Each afternoon time 
down for slightly visit that detightful 
Janitor Family. We play P. Knuckle each 
p. m. amidst of beer, American tea which I 
do not love, therefore can not. This are 
too happy life for remain doing so. There- 
fore I not siprised. One p. m. at dish-wash 
hour Hon. Mrs Oddbunn arrive to me and 
report brefly. “Dinner for 8 at 7.” 

“What eat, if anything?” I ask to know. 

“Turkey-bake will be sifficient roast,” 
she explan while parting. 

I make speed to talephone and ask Hon. 
Turkey come quick. By 3.30 time he 
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arrive by Dumb-Waiter. I were dressing 
him politely for dinner when Hon. Whistle 
squeech from tube. 

“Hello yes.” This from me. 

“Hello no.” That from Hon. Janitor 
bedown-stairs. “Why you no drop to P. 
Knuckle which waits?” 

“O thanks not to do!” I narrate. 
much turkey-cook consume time.” 

‘Why you spoil all afternoon pleasure by 
mere work?” he grump, and his voice dis- 
appear. 

I very alarmed to insult poor janitor. 
Yet in time of war Turkey is more impor- 
tant than Sweden. So I must devote my 
wrists to tired duty of cookery. Bymby it 
5 o'clock. Then I put Hon. Turkey to 
hot oven and await what next. 

While setting down I catch thoughts. 
Why could I not make slight down slide and 
observe %4 game P. Knuckle while Hon. 
Turkey peacefully bake up? Bank Pres- 
idents, actors, etc can leave profession 
occasionally for idle joy. Why not Togo 
also? I did. 

With talented muscle I elope into Hon. 
Dumb-Waiter, hoyst myself downly and 
next I stood by cellar parlor where red 
table-cloth was there containing cards 
and other players. Hon. 
Janitor, Mrs Swank, Uncle Saw. 
set gloomly by beers amidst gam- 
bles. They continue play-card 
which they do without welcome 
to my presence. At lastly I 
say “Hum” with débutant 
indication in my voice. 

“What you do here?” 
require Hon. Janitor 
brutally like mules. 

“T come help P. 
Knuckle,” I re- 
.sort humbully. 

“Pie a m e 
wait égr no Jap- 
anese labor! ” 
he snork. 

‘“‘“Excuse 
please!” This 
from me while 
Hon. Janitor re- 
ply by beersip. 

“Either get out or go at once!” he snib 
with fist. 

“T take my choice,” are bright reply for 
me. So Linrush to Hon. Dumb-Waiter where 
it stood looking for me. I make pullup of 
rope and am nearly up there when O! 


“Too 


sive neutrality. 


Hon. Janitcr stood there ard chserve me with Swedish expression of explo- 
“L have been in janiting business forty (40) years. he dib, 
“yet never before did I live to see it!" 
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Hon. Dumb-Waiter refuse to go more 
further, although merely 624 feet from 
that dearie kitchen where I smell turkey. 
I hear sounds of rope tie. Nothing else 
but silence could be observed. I holla 
“OQ Hon. Janitor!” with feeble voice so 
Mrs Boss Lady no hear and fire me for 
irregularity because J sat there indignifially 
when sipposed to be cooking. 34 hour ensue, 
yet nothing else. From my caged box I 
could smell considerable house-afire from 
Hon. Turkey who sleep too long in hot oven. 
How could I escape to save that helpless 
bird? Nowhere! 

Nextly I hear Mrs Oddbunn feetsteps 
making turkey-trott down hall. 

“Heaven earthly!” she shreech. “En- 
tire carnage of dinner by fire! Where 
Togo?” 

“Dumb-Waiter.”’ I retork gently. 

She lookin. Raged howells by her. 
“What you do there?”’ 

“IT come up please, but can’t do because 
janitor service very poor in this house,” 
I reject. 

‘““Maybe you could go far down per- 
manently and avoid killing which I shall 
make on you when you appear,” she romp. 

“Perhapsly could,” I otter obligely & at 
that junction 
Hon. Knot 
whichHon. Jani- 
tor tie in ropede- 
parted by break- 
ing, so Hon. D. 
Waiter shoot 
downly 3 stories 
containing me. 

When I reach 
the terminus of 
my falldown I 
knew it. Cellar 
was there, al- 
though slightly 
confused with 
bumps. I layed 
in middle of 
gloom when I 
aroused abrupt- 
ly by Hon. Swed- 
ish rage who 
appear less sud- 
denly than I escape befront of him. Maybe 
he would listen to my pathos if I stopped, 
but I didn’t. So I resign from that situ- 
ation feeling entirely bruised. 

Hoping you are the same. 

Yours truly, HAsHimurA ToGo. 





OW to do 
the ideal 
thing for 
children 

when circumstances 
force us to divide 
among various 
claims the time, 
thought, and money 
which we long to 
devote entirely to 
our little ones, is a 
question which per- 
plexes the majority 
of mothers. Most 
women must fulfil a 
number of duties 


beside those of moth- 
erhood, duties which 
often conflict with 
perfect care of the 


children. In cases 
where the children 
are strong and well 
there is compara- 
tively little harm to 
be feared as a result 
of a slight leniency 
in the physical 
routine, so long as 
the standard of per- 
fection is ever pres- 
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* Baby,” by Marcia Oakes Woodbury 


building, and they 
promote fine muscu- 
lar development. 
Starch being pre- 
dominant in them, 
it is evident that 
great care must be 
exercised in cooking 
the various grains 
allowed in nursery 
feeding. A double 
boiler of agate or 
‘porcelain is 
necessary, because it 
makes possible the 
long cooking which 
increases digestibil- 
ity. The purpose in 
preparing cereals is 
to secure the burst- 
ing of the granules 
and the liberation of 
the starch so that it 
may be acted upon 
by the heat and par- 
tially changed intoa 
substance called dex- 
trin, which is easily 
digested. An ex- 
tremely high and 
prolonged tem- 
perature is required 
for this 


ent in the mother’s 
mind as an ideal to 
be approached as 


More heat-giving foods is the demand of the child's system in 
winter. This need the wise mother will keep constantly in 


mind, for the health and robustness which are a baby’s birth- 


right have no greater safeguard than a carefully regulated diet 


change, 
without which 
cereals are not nu- 


closely as circum- 
stances permit. 

Modifications in 
diet are specially necessary in the autumn 
in order to keep a child resistant to the 
sudden variations of temperature, to sup- 
ply sufficient warmth, and to provide 
energy to meet the increased physical activity 
induced by the exhilarating change from 
the enervating months of summer. Appe- 
tites increase with the accelerated physical 
and mental activity and should be sat- 
isfied by foods selected with these ends 
in view. 

Cereals are a necessary winter food for 
children, as they are rich in the constitu- 
ents required for heat, energy, and tissue- 
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tritious and are 
likely to undergo 
fermentation 
and cause digestive troubles. 

The following cereals are all suitable for 
nursery use: granulated or crushed wheat, 
which is an all-year-round food, possessing 
no fat and requiring cream to make it a com- 
plete winter food; corn-meal, a winter food 
which builds up strong tissues and is useful 
in regulating intestinal action; purified or 
cooked gluten, the latter of which is always 
ready for use; oat-flour, from which a de- 
licious blanc-mange can be made; crushed 
barley, which, when properly cooked in 
milk or water, is easily digested, and when 
mixed with gluten, half and half, stirred into 
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cold water, and afterward well cooked, is 
extremely palatable; farina, which, when 
subjected to high heat in preparation, be- 
comes a desirable and nutritious nursery 
food, if used either as a gruel or a porridge 
or in desserts; and oatmeal, the real Irish 
oatmeal, which contains fat as well as pro- 
tein and starch, and consequently helps 
to supply heat in cold weather. 

A moderate amount of sugar sprinkled on 
cereals is permissible, and many physicians 
say advisable, in cold weather, if digestion 
is good. On the other hand, many physi- 
cians, among them Dr. Wiley, urge that it 
is inadvisable to allow children to acquire 
a taste for sugar. They urge parents to 
get the children into the habit of eating 
their cereals with only salt added to make 
them palatable. The sugar itself, in mod- 
erate amounts, is not considered harmful, 
but a taste for sweets, so that a child will 
not relish unsweetened foods, is. A very 
satisfactory way of giving sugar on cereals 
to a child who has already acquired the 
habit is to sprinkle it lightly over each 
spoonful of cereal, or to allow him to do so, 
by using a large salt-shaker which has been 
filled with sugar. Less than a teaspoonful 
will be required for a saucerful of cereal, if 
care is given to the shaking, for the fun of 
shaking will divert his mind from the results. 
I have come to the conclusion that it is 
not necessary to sweeten foods to any great 
extent to gratify children’s palates, even if 
they have already acquired the taste. If 
they must have sugar, let them have a 
lump after dinner for dessert; or, on spe- 
cial occasions, especially in cool weather, 
as a supplement to an unsatisfactory meal 
it may be spread very lightly upon bread 
and butter or on a dish of well-cooked rice. 

The late Dr. Rotch, the eminent pedia- 
trist of Harvard University, said in ‘“‘Pedia+ 
trics’’: “The infant should never be given 
cake or candy, even to taste. I think it is 
necessary to state this very decidedly, be- 
cause it is an erroneous view which is held 
by most mothers that it can do no harm to 
give occasionally to an infant in its second 
year of life, or to a young child, a little 
candy or cake. This may be true so far 
as the immediate effect these articles may 
have on the digestion is concerned, but 
. when an infant has acquired a 
taste for cake or candy, it will cease to 
enjoy the food by which its development 
will be best perfected.”’ 

When sugar is handled carefully, it may 
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be made a very important article of food 
in cold weather, as, with good digestion, it 
gives heat and energy, and is easily assimi- 
lated. Efforts should always be made to 
supply it in its natural state, so far as pos- 
sible, as in fruits. 

An occasional baked potato is a pleasant 
addition to the winter breakfast menu for 
a child over thirty months old. Remem- 
ber that a child should not begin to eat 
baked potatoes until it is seventeen or 
eighteen months old. This addition to the 
menu supplies starch and inorganic salts. 
A baked apple may also be used for break- 
fast, served with top milk or pure, sweet 
cream, leaving this menu to be very sim- 
ply completed with whole-wheat bread 
and good butter and a dish of cooked 
rice or hominy, which supplies the starch 
element (carbohydrates) necessary to make 
a perfect combination. 

Dr. Rotch says a baked apple may be 
given at the evening meal when a child is 
fourteen or fifteen months old. It is also 
one of the first desserts allowed in nursery 
feeding. A sound, ripe apple, baked prop- 
erly, is an easily digested delicacy. It is 
nourishing, a stimulant, and altogether a 
food to be commended for the nursery, and 
it may be used as one of the first important 
changes when making additions to a child’s 
dietary of milk and cereals. A very satis- 
factory way to bake an apple for nursery 
use is to peel and core it carefully, pour a 
cupful of cold water over it, sprinkle it 
lightly with sugar, cover closely, and bake 
until tender in a moderate oven. If care- 
fully done, it should be juicy and soft as 
jelly. 

Graham or corn-meal muffins, if made 
thin and thoroughly baked so that they are 
nearly all crust, will be enjoyed by the 
little folks, and if made in this way they 
will be far more wholesome in winter menus 
than stale bread that has been improperly 
baked. Too frequently the only virtue, 
so-called, of one-day-old bread, recom- 
mended for constant nursery use, is the fact 
that it zs stale. When muffins are crisp 
and dry throughout, and spread with good 
butter, when cool enough not to melt the 
butter, they are appetizing and wholesome. 

According to all leading dietists, fat plays 
a most important part in nutrition. A 
pound of fat gives nearly two and a half 
times as much heat and power as a pound 
of protein (eggs, lean meat, and the like) 
or of carbohydrates (sugar, starch, and 
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other foods of this kind). This heat is 
necessary for the growth of the tissues in 
the baby’s body, and, when fat is mixed 
with proteins in the stomach, as in the form 
of cream with the casein of milk, digestion 
is made easier. As a result of experiments 
made in regard to the addition of fats to 
the dietaries, tissue-waste is shown to be 
lessened when fat is used, and it may there- 
fore be regarded as an “albumen-sparing” 
food. Bauer says, “If flesh alone be given, 
large quantities are required in order that 
nutrition and waste may balance each 
other, but if fat be added, the demand for 
flesh is less.””, These statements will sug- 
gest to the thinking mother the importance 
of the use of fat for young children, to whom 
little meat should be given, and who need 
much heat-giving food to maintain a proper 
body temperature, and to provide a reserve 
of force-producing material to meet the 
demands made by their constant activity 
and rapid growth. 

If the various formulas given by physi- 
cians for the modification of milk to be used 
for an infant’s food are studied, it will be 
found that the addition of fat in the form 
of cream is invariably recommended in 
normal conditions. This is done because 
analyses have shown that mother’s milk 
contains fat in a certain proportion to the 
other ingredients. Dr. Taylor-Jones, in an 
article in the “Archives of Pediatrics,” 
treats particularly of the variations in the 
fat-percentage of breast milk and says: 
“Fat is an important factor if only for its 
variability. The importance of the fats 
has increased since the Breslau investi- 
gators gave them such an important réle 
in marasmus. For the most part, fat grad- 
ually increases in amount from the begin- 
ning to the end of a period of breast-feeding, 
with occasionally a dip down at the end. 

. A nursing baby that needs more 
fat than it is getting can easily be put to 
the breast after some milk has been pumped 
out.” Only a physician can determine this 
condition for the nursing mother, but it is 





in her power to watch for evidences of 


wrong conditions and calli in her medical 
adviser for help as soon as he is needed. 
Dr. Rotch has suggested the use of cream 
as a desirable fat for children of all ages, 
and as preferable under certain conditions 
to any other fat. It is certainly the most 
agreeable form in which fat may be pre- 
scribed for children, as is shown by the 
readiness with which it is usually taken. 


Mothers and Children 












Care must be observed, however, that it 
be perfectly sweet. Centrifugal cream that 
has been separated from the milk within 
a few hours of milking is the most desirable, 
and it may be purchased at milk labora- 
tories. When this is not obtainable,-fresh 
milk should be rapidly cooled, on ice if 
possible, then immersed in cold-water for 
several hours in covered vessels or wide- 
mouthed, covered, glass jars, from which 
the cream may be dipped or siphoned. 
Cream that is taken from the top of a 
bottle of certified milk may be used with 
impunity as a rule, but not every house- 
keeper can secure certified milk; therefore 
she must take the precautionary care her- 
self when using this easily contaminated 
food for her child. A half-cupful of sweet 
cream with the morning cereal in nursery 
feeding will go far toward meeting the 
natural conditions requiring the use of fat 
in food. 


Cold Weather Nursery Breakfasts 


Breakfast combinations designed to supply heat 
and containing a sufficient proportion of fatty foods 
for the cooler seasons of the year; amounts to vary 
according to the age of the child; bacon to be 
omitted for children under five: 

1. White grapes; oatmeal and cream; a boiled 
egg; bread and butter; weak cocoa. 

2. Stewed apples; cracked wheat and cream; 
crust muffins made of whole meal; a tiny bit of 
crisp broiled bacon; stewed potatoes; milk or cocoa 
to drink. 

3. A ripe apple; corn-meal mush and cream; 
creamed chicken; a baked potato; a glass of milk; 
buttered toast. 

4. Tokay grapes; cream or top milk flavored 
with cocoa; a piece of broiled mutton or a lamb- 
chop, finely minced; hominy with salt and cream; 
bread and butter. 

5. An orange; farina and cream; creamed fish; 
corn-meal muffins with good butter; cocoa. 

6. Clarified or stewed apples or prunes; wheat 
or oatmeal porridge served with cream; whole- 
wheat bread and butter; boiled rice or a baked 


‘potato; a tablespoonful of scraped _beefsteak, 


lightly broiled. 
Winter Dinner Menus for the Nursery 


For dinner menus in winter a liberal 
allowance of starchy foods may be given, 
such as potatoes and rice. Purées of peas 
and beans should be used, as they also sup- 
ply proteins as well as starch. Tapioca 
and corn-starch may now be freely used for 
desserts. Meats may be used every day 
for children over five in place of the broths 
given for summer menus, and often for the 
child of three or four. Fish may be eaten 
occasionally. Puddings may appear for 
desserts, alternating with fruits, but one 





* The Mother.” by 2 W. Alexander 


Not the least important of a mother's duties is that of providing for her 

child a proper diet. This nature helps her to do perfectly until the baby 

is weaned, but thereafter her little one’s proper nourishment depends upon 

her own wisdom and judgment. Though there be conflicting obliga- 

tions demanding her attention, the mother will do well not to neglect this 
important phase of child-rearing 
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must not forget that inorganic salts should 
still be supplied in all menus; hence, a 
green vegetable must be used in connection 
with every combination. For instance, 
rare roast beef (protein); baked potato 
(starch, salts, and carbohydrates); dish 
gravy, purée of spinach (salts); with lemon 
jelly for dessert. Or, asa contrasting menu, 
roast lamb (protein); rice (starch) which 
should be served with salt and have cream 
added to supply the fat which it lacks; dish 
gravy; and, for dessert, a wholesome fruit, 
fresh or stewed. Thus are supplied the 
necessary sugar and inorganic salts to com- 
plete the combination. 


Noonday Menus Allowable After Four Years 


1. Beef broth with vermicelli; bran or whole- 
wheat bread and the best butter obtainable; a 
lightly broiled lamb-chop, finely minced and 
seasoned with salt; spinach, cooked tender and 
mashed through a purée sieve, served plain with a 
little hot cream mixed in it; baked potato with 
salt; orange tapioca for dessert, and a little fruit- 
juice to drink. 

2. Chicken broth with rice; minced broiled 
tenderloin steak with salt (no butter); creamed 
hominy; brown bread and butter; asparagus-tips 
or stewed celery with hot creamy milk as sauce; 
cup-custard. 

3. Mutton broth; the white meat of chicken 
cut small; creamed macaroni; stewed onions, 
creamed and mashed to a pulp; bran bread and 
butter; rice pudding for dessert. 

4. Beef broth with oatmeal; stewed squab; 
steamed rice; bread and butter; creamed cauli- 
flower cooked very soft; junket with egg for des- 
sert. 

5. Milk soup; rare, minced roast beef; boiled 
rice with dish gravy from the roast beef, without 
fat; stewed celery; bread and butter; cup-custard 
flavored with cocoa. 

6. Vegetable soup; scraped broiled mutton- 
chop or minced roast lamb; baked potato; apple 
sauce; bread and butter; plain junket. 

7. Egg and potato soup; broiled or boiled fish; 
creamed spaghetti without cheese; tender string- 
beans; gelatin with whipped cream for dessert. 


By omitting the meats, these menus are 
allowable for children in winter after they 
are thirty months old. Some eminent 
authorities, however, advocate the use of 
meat at even this early age; others prefer 
to wait until after five. Dr. Wiley recom- 
mends leaving out meats altogether from 
nursery menus until children are past five, 
with the exception of a little white chicken 
meat once or twice a week. Themother must 
watch her child and learn for herself which 
method is best for use in her own nursery. 
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Supper Menus for Cold Weather 


Supper menus should continue to be the 
same in cold weather as in summer, allow- 
ing the child to eat more heartily, as he will 
naturally want to do. Let him satisfy his 
appetite by taking as much bread and milk 
as he desires, or whatever is given in its 
place. But it is absolutely necessary that 
children have light suppers, and that di- 
gestion have its hardest work during the 
day, before evening comes. If care is taken 
in this direction, sleep will be sound and 
rest refreshing. 

There is no more perfect food-combina- 
tion for a child’s supper than a bowl of 
bread and milk. In many nurseries this 
fact seems to be entirely overlooked. It is 
easily prepared, contains all the elements 
necessary, and deserves a prominent place 
in a child’s dietary, provided the milk is 
pure and the bread wholesome. If, by any 
unavoidable circumstance, a child has been 
deprived of a sufficient amount of nourish- 
ment during the day, as sometimes hap- 
pens when traveling, or when a capricious 
appetite interferes with the enjoyment of 
the bowl of bread and milk for supper, try 
a raw egg beaten up very light, with a 
breakfast-cupful of milk, a little sugar, and 
a pinch of cinnamon added. This, with 
bread and butter, will make a full and easily 
digested meal, and is allowable for supper 
under special circumstances. This is a 
point to remember when away from home 
with children, when it often happens that 
the right food, or the right time for taking 
food, can not be considered, because, to do 
so, you must give trouble to your hostess. 

Here are a few simple supper dishes for 
summer and winter alike, to be used after 
a child is two and a half years old: Cream- 
of-wheat porridge; milk toast; zwieback 
and milk; bread and milk; home-made 
bread with good butter; sugar rusk with 
milk; graham biscuits; sandwiches of gra- 
ham biscuits and sweet butter; stewed 
apples; stewed prunes; cup-custard with 
orange-juice; oatmeal jelly and cream; 
baked apples or peaches, and enough bread 
and butter, with milk to drink, to complete 
the meal. Any clever mother can make 
the necessary combinations in a way to 
please her child. 


Mrs. Hogan will be glad to write to any mother who is in need of expert advice on 


the care and feeding of her children. 


She will not prescribe medicines—that 


must be left to a doctor who can be consulted in person; but if you are puzzled 


about anything else, Mrs. Hogan can help you. . 
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Natural versus Artificial 
Infant Foods 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Editor’s Note: ‘‘Commercial infant foods can never be recommended to mothers for general 
use,” says Dr. Wiley. And on that declaration, which is supported by actual results accom- 
plished by careful feeding, Good Housekeeping bases its stand against the indiscriminate adver- 
tising of substitutes for mother’s milk. No manufacturer of such a food is permitted to purchase 
space in our advertising pages, for the editorial and business departments of this magazine have 
only one lightewhen the point at issue concerns human life. If such a policy were general, there 
would be no need for this article, but unfortunately it is possible for manufacturers to put before 
the public, in magazines of the highest standing, advertisements that, in the opinion of specialists, 
are misleading and dangerous. In sucha case publisher and advertiser stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with their faces turned back toward the days of carelessness in infant-feeding—and an ap- 
palling death-rate; they must assume equal responsibility for the results. Good Housekeeping 
looks forward to the day when it will be impossible for anything that is inimical to human life 
or welfare to find advertising room anywhere; it hopes to hasten that day by this open stand 
against that form of advertising which would exploit mother love and the helplessness of babies. 


NE of the most fundamental 
problems of today, as it was of 
yesterday and will be of tomorrow, 
is the correct feeding of infants 

and children. It was Artemus Ward, I 
believe, who added to the world’s misin- 
formation on this subject by the sage 
observation, “How beautiful is babes; so 
much like human beings only not so large.” 
Only the first half of this is true. Babies 
are decidedly unlike human beings. They 
are Prisoners ef Hope, and can not be 
exchanged or liberated for many years. 
They are so much unlike grown people that 
the principles underlying their feeding and 
growth are markedly different. A human 
infant is little more than a mass of very 
active protoplasmic cells; it is the most 
helpless of all mammalian young, and its 
period of helplessness is much longer. All 
its metabolic processes (the various body 


activities by which the food is utilized) 
differ, quantitatively at least, from those of 


a grown person. Its needs in this direction 
are also quite different. The digestive 
tract of the infant appears to be acid through 
its whole length, while in the grown person 
both the small and large intestines are 
alkaline. 

A new-born infant has only one-sixteenth 
the weight of the average adult, and yet it 
requires in the first months of its life a 
much greater proportion of food in relation 
to its weight than a grown person does. A 
child a year old, weighing eighteen to 
twenty-two pounds, requires one-fourth 
as much food as the average man at light 
labor of eight times that weight. But the 
kind of food is radically different. What- 
ever may be the differences of opinion among 
experts as to infant feeding, there is one 
fundamental principle on which they all 
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agree: the milk of a healthy mother is the 
ideal food for a baby—at least until its 
tenth month. There are no dissenters 
from this creed. The mortality among 
artificially fed babies so far exceeds the 
mortality among those who are nourished 
by their mothers’ milk that there is no 
room left for discussion. We can only 
conjecture as to how much difference in de- 
creased vitality and resistance in later life 
it makes among the artificially fed babies 
who still have vitality enough to sur- 
vive. 

Undoubtedly, there is a biological factor 
involved here; it is not all a question of 
chemical composition. There is a vitality 
and a peculiar fitness in the milk drawn 
warm from the mother’s breast, with no 
manipulation and no danger of contamina- 
tion. By the same token, the less manipu- 
lation there is of the infant’s food the 
better. It is difficult to understand how 
any woman who has carried a child for long 
months under her heart, and with agony has 
brought it to the gates of life, can elect to 
run the risk of marring or destroying the 
new life by refusing for selfish reasons of 
convenience, personal pride, or devotion 
to society to nourish it in the best possible 
way. Only sickness or the failure to 
produce sufficient milk to nourish the child 
is an excuse. 

Since these facts are unanimously con- 
ceded, it follows that if an artificial food must 
be used, it should be fashioned as closely 
as possible after the perfect pattern, 
mother’s milk. And yet there are offered 
us all sorts of concoctions of proteins, fats, 
sugars, dextrins, unmodified starch, and 


even egg, in weird and strange proportions, ° 


with the assurance that when diluted they 
“closely simulate” mother’s milk, and that 
a strong, fat, healthy, and happy baby is 
guaranteed “after taking.” To get at the 
facts of the matter, however, we must 
consult some one who is not interested in 
marketing an infant food. 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt, whose book on the 
care and feeding of children has been the 
reliable guide of thousands of mothers, 
states the case against prepared infant 
foods in a most convincing way: “They 
are not perfect substitutes for breast-milk; 
as permanent foods they are greatly inferior 
to modified cow’s milk, and as often used 
by the laity and even by the medical 
profession, they are capable of doing much 
positive harm. The almost unanimous 
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verdict of intelligent physicians is against 
their use as permanent foods.” 

Yet we must not forget that a little 
starch or starch paste is valuable at times 
with some infants and some disorders of 
digestion. Dr. Abraham Jacobi, the dean 
of the medical profession in this country, 
believes that in such cases the judicious 
use of a little starch well boiled, er of 
dextrin and maltose made from starch by 
malt, may be advisable. So, too, there may 
be conditions where a little cane-sugar is 
indicated. But this point should be left to 
the family physician, not to the manu- 
facturer. 

These considerations show that in gen- 
erally using these substances we are going 
far from nature’s path, and no one knows 
what pitfalls and disasters await us on this 
forbidden road. What some of these 
disasters may be are shown by the com- 
parative mortality of breast-fed and arti- 
ficially fed children. A careful study made 
by Dublin of more than half a thousand 
infants born in Fall River, Massachusetts, 
may be considered fairly typical. 

Excluding infants who died during the 
first week of life as not fairly representing 
the comparative vitality of breast-fed and 
artificially fed children, the figures are most 
startling. 

Of the 641 infants who came _ under 
observation after the first week, 565 were 
breast-fed and 76 bottle-fed. The number 
of deaths during the remaining 51 weeks of 
the year was 74 for breast-fed, and 32 for 
bottle-fed. The death-rates per 1000 for 
each class was 131 and 421, respectively. 
The breast-fed child, therefore, has 3.2 
chances to live where the bottle-fed child 
has one. 

Of the 535 children who survived the year, 
350, or 65 per cent, were breast-fed for at 
least six months, and 328 were breast-fed 
for at least nine months. Furthermore, the 
breast-fed infants were better endowed for 
living at every period; breast-feeding 
appeared not only to determine the chances 
of survival, but also affected the condition 
of the survivors at the end of the first year. 
Unfortunately, the character of the foods 
which were supplied in lieu of the mother’s 
milk are not specified in the data; the 
lesson learned is that artificial feeding should 
not be resorted to except in cases of neces- 
sity and that, when adopted, it should 
simulate breast-feeding as nearly as possible. 
What then is the food to which the mother 
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may turn when it becomes impossible for 
her to nurse her child? There is no perfect 
substitute for the milk which nature in- 
tended for babies. Clean, fresh cow’s milk, 
properly modified, is the best substitute 
available. It is to be preferred to any 
prepared food whatsoever, no matter how 
sweeping may be the manufacturer’s claims 
for it or how imposing is the array of 
testimonials he may produce from physi- 
cians and mothers. 

In modifying cow’s milk for an infant, the 
chief points of difference to be noted between 
it and woman’s milk are these: First, 
woman’s milk has only one-half the protein, 
a little less than one-half of the mineral 
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produce a condition of acidosis, inasmuch 
as it has a low content of protein, a moderate 
content of lime and potash, and a very large 
content of carbohydrates. 

Still another fact that can not be over- 
looked is that butter-fat, in addition to its 
fuel-value, has peculiar properties for the 
maintenance of the life of the young. In 
other words, it promotes growth. Formerly 
it was supposed that the value of butter-fat 
was practically that of any other fat or oil. 
Recent investigations have shown that the 
fuel-value of dry butter-fat is practically 
that of other fats and oils, but that the food- 
value is quite different. Therefore, in 
modifying cow’s milk with water to reduce 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSES OF MILKS AND INFANT FOODS (COMPILED) 
(Percentage Composition calculated to the Dry Substance) 


Borden’s Horlick’s 
‘Malted 
Milk 
15.10 
9.20 
None 


Cow’s 
Milk 
27.00 
31.00 
None 


Mother’s 
Components Milk 
Protein 14.00 
Fat 31.00 
Cane-Sugar None 
Other Soluble Carbo- 
hydrates (Lactose, 
Maltose, etc.) 
Starch None None 
Ash (Mineral Content) 2.00 5.00 


* All lactose (milk-sugar). 


2.00* 36.00% 69.77T 
5 ‘ ) 

None 
3-46 


Borden’s Nestlé’s Mellin’s Eskay’s 
Condensed Food Food Food 
Milk (Milk (Milk- (Milk- 
(Eagle sub- modi- modi- 
Brand) _ stitute) fier) fier) 
10.10 12.40 12.10 6.82 
12.10 4.15 0.25 3.58 
59.1 22.10 None None 


Malted 
Milk 
13.83 
7-99 
None 


84.00f 
None 
3-78 


56. 78} 
30.42 
1.00 


16.0% 35.00 
None 25.70 
1.62 


66. 567 
None 
3-42 2.4 


t Mostly maltose (a hard, crystalline sugar formed by the action of malt on starch) 


t Mostly lactose. 


(ash), and nearly fifty percent more sugar 
than cow’s milk. What is the significance 
of these data? First, the low mineral and 
protein contents indicate that the growth of 
the infant is to be slow. Mineral and 
protein are tissue-builders. Nature evi- 
dently did not intend children to grow 
rapidly. The human animal requires 
twenty-one years to reach full growth, the 
calf but four years. Nature did intend that 
children should be warm, hence the child’s 
first food is rich in the elements that produce 
heat in the body. It is rather significant 
that the most valuable heat-forming ele- 
ment of woman’s milk and cow’s milk, 
namely, fat, is almost the same in quantity 
in each. 

Another point of importance: Although 
the mineral content of mother’s milk is low, 
the acid element is also low. The foods 
which produce acids are those that are rich 
In protein and phosphorus, while at the 
Same time low in lime, potash, and soda. 
Mother’s milk, therefore, does not tend to 


the proportion of protein, the top milk, 
a weak cream, should be taken, in order 
that the proportion of butter-fat in the 
modified milk shall not be reduced below 
that of normal cow’s milk, about four per- 
cent. A glance at the data of composition 
will show how poor in fat are most of the 
infant foods compared with mother’s or 
cow’s milk. 

The nearest approach to the natural 
fat standard is seen in Borden’s Eagle 
Brand of condensed milk, which has a little 
over one-third as much as mother’s milk, 
while Mellin’s Food (a milk modifier) 
contains only about one-quarter of one 
percent of fat. 

A study of the table of percentages just re- 
ferred to will repay you. All the types of in- 
fant foods that are worth consideringare there 
shown for just what they are worth. Assum- 
ing that the wisdom of the Infinite is greater 
than that of any mortal chemist, look at what 
nature provides for babies and compare it 
with the substitutes that man has made. No 
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one will deny that they are nutritious, each 
and every one of them. Most of them would 
be ideal for a hard-working grown-u} person. 
They would make a fine lot of fuel for the 
soldier who is digging trenches and for the 
man breaking stone, plowing fields, and saw- 
ing boards, but they are totally out of place 
for the purpose for which food is given to an 
infant. The most striking thing about them 
is their tremendous excess of carbohydrates, 
either cane-sugar or sugar derived from 
starch by the process of malting. 

The makers of these foods, as the Eagle 
Brand has done, may contend that their 
carbohydrate content is not greatly different 
from that of mother’s milk. For the sake of 
the argument let us grant this. But carbo- 
hydrates should be considered from other 
points of view than quantity. If we were 
to substitute sawdust for sugar and starch 
in all of these infant foods, we would not 
disturb the quantity, but we would put a 
carbohydrate into the food which is of no 
nutritive value. And so I claim that the 
«substitution of cane-sugar, dextrin, dextrose, 
starch, or even maltose, which is the least 
objectionable of the lot, for milk-sugar, is 
far from meeting the ideal. And even if 
these carbohydrates were all composed of 
lactose (milk-sugar), there would still be a 
most important ingredient lacking, and 
that is butter-fat. Practically all of the 
substitutes are deficient in this important 
ingredient, and those that contain no milk 
are, of course, entirely lacking in it. 


The Advertising Blot 


Now we come to the most serious aspect 
of this whole matter; namely, the adver- 
tising propaganda that is being carried on 
to induce mothers to feed their babies this, 
that, or the other prepared substitute for 
their own milk. Duyring the last year there 
has been a veritable tidal wave of such 
advertising; the most impossible and 
preposterous claims have been made with- 
out let or hindrance, and it has stunned 
those who are cognizant of what the results 
may be to see the places where the clink of 
the advertiser’s coin will gain him admis- 
sion. Among a number of offenders against 
the new spirit that has taken hold of a 
large part of the business and advertis- 
ing worlds the chief is Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Company, which has placed in 
publications reaching at least five million 


women a month, carefully worded appeals, 


for the mothers of infants to place their 
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reliance—and their babies’ lives—upon 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Turn again 
to the table of percentages and note the 
difference between mother’s milk and 
Eagle Brand. Don’t let this fact escape 
you: where mother’s milk is strong Eagle 
Brand is weak (except in the ash content), 
and vice versa. 

I felt that an appeal to the makers of the 
Eagle Brand expressing my views regarding 
the feeding of infants and young children 
largely with cane-sugar would result at 
least in a careful consideration of the 
propriety of their advertising campaign. 
I, accordingly, addressed a letter to the 
Borden Company with this object in view. 
In reply I received a communication stating 
that they had received thousands of letters 
from mothers and physicians approving the 
Eagle Brand as an infant and child food, 
and that this was esteemed by them suf- 
ficient evidence of its fitness for that pur- 
pose. Instead of questioning the propriety 
of advocating such an unbalanced ration, 
they offered to submit testimonials and 
analyses to me, and extended a cordial 
invitation for me to visit their factory! 

It seems from this correspondence that 
the manufacturers intend to continue 
their propaganda of feeding infants and 
children a food more than half of the dry 
nourishment of which is added cane-sugar, 
and to offer the testimonials of medical 
men and parents in support of the pro- 
priety of their broadcast. »peals to 
mothers. 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Company is an 
admirable concern, and has many excellent 
products bearing its name with credit. The 
firm name has been known for nearly three 
generations, and its reliability and the 
purity and wholesomeness of its various 
products are not questioned. These facts, 
however, only tend to aggravate the seri- 
ousness of the claims that the Eagle Brand 
of condensed milk is a suitable food for 
infants; the company stands so high in 
public estimation that mothers do not 
hesitate to accept its statements at their 
face value. On the opposite page are shown 
the essential parts of the Eagle Brand adver- 
tisements as they appeared in the August 
and September issues of several of the lead- 
ing women’s magazines. 

My astonishment at seeing these adver- 
tisements of the Borden Company was 
equaled by my surprise that the magazines 
would accept and print . them. These 
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magazines, some of them, stand »__ I do not understand how the Borden 
deservedly high in the estimation m. Company, in view of its otherwise en- 
of American women, and it is ; viable reputation, can afford to 
beyond comprehension that yo further such a false theory 
they should repay—and betray Re —it is dangerous. With- 
—the trust by allowing ae / ] holding part of the truth is, 
Eagle Brand to be unqual- ; " ‘ in law, regarded as worse 
ifiedly recommended as a , Se 8 / than a downright untruth. 
food for the babies in the Aes is: Ay = When this great company says 
homes of their readers. : you are “putting life, strength 

Certainly editors, pub- "+e & and serene contentment into 
lishers, and advertising RS wey ~=stthat little rosebud mouth” in a 
writers know that a Y food made from “pure, rich cows’ 
food product, seventy- ' milk—sterilized and so prepared 
five percent of whose ; that it is a clean, safe, nourishing 
total solids consists iid S7) food,” it is withholding more than 
of sugars, is not a ! ; one-half of the truth—it is telling a 
good or a safe food Pe ; falsehood in the legal sense above 
for babies. noted. More than half of the materials 

The picture of J , SE that go via the 
afat girl swing- % 7 eee §8=6rosebud way will 
ing from a tree, . en | # not harden the 
and another ay hee / > ; # smallest fiber of 
child hang- , ho ad. little Helen’s 
ing from a A pm pat eh muscles or bring 
horizontal ot the faintest nu- 
bar and * eee Ne tee ih \ | ance of rose to 
supporting ] on % M her cheeks. It 
its own weight f will not help her 
with its hands and i® —— to start a single 
arms illustrate the . i ma step “on the road 
advertising propaganda. } to sturdy child- 

We learn that “Little Helen’s hood.” It will 
muscles are hard—her not give any help 
flesh is firm—her | bias ck a os ee to ‘‘mother’s 
cheeks rosy. Her are Gc anda 4 eulle ong wl love,” and _ fur- 
mother is bringing arms like this sturdy Borden Baby. 


E ‘Ra = Their little bodies are round—their 
her up—a B etter muscles firm—their cheeks rosy— 
Baby’—on Gail Bor- ir eyes clear. — a - 
den’s Eagle Brand This long, hot month of Augost 15 gy” Bring your y safely through his 
Condensed Milk.” .. . a dangerous time for yout beby end first year and he is well started on the 
nden: : a trying time for you. ? x Pros road to sturdy childhood. Mother-love 
When you give than at any other time of the year 1! glone won’t save your baby from the 
your baby ‘Eagle your baby’s health aed : mouth eS of that first year. Food—the 
B j — food you put into that little mouth.§ that he grows on and gets strong 
rand you are put- Do not let yo on—is the thing for you to consider. 
ting life, strength and and pale, listless and heavy-ey Proteet your baby from future weak- 
: g shen it is so easy to keep him well } oo by Giving him the food that 
serene contentment Protect him from diarrhaa on prea ye pi ber Se tee 
into that little rosebud summer troubles. Anes <oCnil Bor, depended on for more than half a cen- 
mouth. Made from feeding. Give jensed Milk, *Uz¥—Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
eons le Brand Condensed "YS" 1] densed Milk. Let their ience in 
pure, rich, cows’ milk— the baby food that tion agch Taising their babies to healthy ehild- 
sterilized and so pre- mother used three cencratior’s S't hood be your guide. 
os When . “un 
pared that itis a clean,  pyesimiles of portions of the advertise- Brand” jon toe peices Se tree 
sate, nourishing food. ments of Gail Borden Eagle Brand o> a serene “aeoawe ag, are that 
“asy ‘ ~ densed Milk as printed in recent issues o i rosebud mout from 
= to pee esto Just jcc women's magazines. Over against | pure, rich cows’ milk—sterilized and 
add the right amount of the statements made here is the declara- | so prep: that it is & clean, safe, _ 
food_4-P* ~ prenare 


. Eagle Brand’ to freshly tion of a pare ie oop - a doc- } _ 

ile re tor interested in real baby welfare knows abs 
boiled water, cooled to . that condensed milk is a bad food for most babies; that in many instances it makes a puffed 
the proper feeding tem- up. doughy baby; that it does not put into most babies the real strength that comes from a good 
perature.”’ muscular development.” Such advertising as this is objectionable from every point of view 
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nishes no “food that he grows on and gets 
strong on.” Another trouble with the 
Eagle Brand milk is that it is a habit-form- 
ing food. Children naturally turn to what 
is sweet. They want more of the Eagle 
Brand than they ought to have. Nature 
avoids this danger in the manufacture of 
the normal infant’s food by putting no 
sweetness into milk-sugar. 

A sweetened condensed milk containing 
72% of solids will carry approximately 
42% of sugar. Thus, 58.33% of the total 
foods in Eagle Brand is cane-sugar. If 
now you take into consideration the milk- 
sugar which is present, approximately 12%, 
the total sugars rise to 54% in a total of 
72% of dry food, or 75% of the total. 


(Since the above was written, I have had 
an interview with the medical expert of the 
Borden Company, who assures me that the 
objectionable part of the advertising matter 
will be withdrawn and that experiments 
looking to reducing the amount of cane- 
sugar in the Eagle Brand are in progress.) 


What has been said about Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Company applies with 
almost equal justice to Nestlé’s Food 
Company, though this company refrains 
from offering its product as a universal 
food for babies. “For the first six months 
give your own breast milk, if you can,” 
it advises, and recommends its own product 
only when the breast milk begins to fail. 
“Wean him gradually on Nestlé’s,” is the 
conservative statement, advice which would 
be good were Nestlé’s a fit substitute for 
mother’s milk at any age. A glance at the 
table of percentages will convince you that 
a baby should “feel the difference” between 
mother’s milk and Nestlé’s Food. Two 
other foods listed, Mellin’s and Eskay’s, 
are milk-modifiers and therefore not so 
objectionable. Neither are they.so blatant 
in their advertising. But any advertising of 
an infant food is bad enough to warrant 
disapproval, and it is time to call a halt to 
it, especially that portion of it which makes 
the claims that have been noted. 

The dictates of humanity prevent us from 
making comparative feeding experiments on 
babies. If we could have fifty babies fed 
normal mother’s milk in a normal way and 
fifty fed on each of the substitutes which 
have been mentioned above for infant’s 
foods, over a period of a year, we should 
have definite data based upon a large 





experience as to the respective effects of 
these different foods. It would be indeed a 
brave man who would undertake, and a 
very indifferent mother who would consent 
to, any such experiment unless her particular 
child were in the first fifty. Even then, 
after a year, we might not be in possession 
of all the facts. Foundations might be laid 
in some of these diets for future disasters, 
which even at the end of a year would give 
no hint of existence. And this brings us to 
the conclusion of the whole matter. 


The Only Proper Food 


The only proper food for an infant is the 
milk of a healthy mother. If this can not 
be had, the only proper substitute is the 
fresh, clean milk of healthy cows kept in a 
sanitary manner. (Where such milk is not 
to be had, I think a high-class, unsweetened 
evaporated milk is advisable or a malted 
milk for an older child.) This milk to be 
ready for use must be modified according 
to the age and the condition of the child 
in such a way as to reduce its protein 
and maintain its content of fat and of 
milk-sugar. It is not until after the child 
ceases to be an infant, when he has from 
twelve to sixteen teeth, and is beginning 
to talk, that the modifying of the cow’s 
milk may be gradually withdrawn. By the 
time the child is two years of age, he may 
drink whole, fresh, clean milk. The milk 
has by this time been partially replaced by 
wholesome foods which the child is able 
to chew, such as cereals, breads, and 
fruits. 

I am aware of the fact that infants often 
appear to thrive on some of these ready- 
made foods. They even do better than that; 
they become over-plump, which, to the 
fond parent, is an index of health. It may 
be just the opposite. The most unfortunate 
habit the child can form in his first twenty- 
four months of life is the fat habit. The 
most favorable condition to inaugurate 
future diabetic and kidney troubles is an 
early diet in which sugars not natural to 
milk are constantly fed in large quan- 
tities. : 

In order to get an expression from some ol 
the most noted pediatrists in the country in 
regard toa food forinfants and children com- 
posed so largely of cane-sugar, I addressed 
the following physicians and asked for their 
opinion on this matter. The letters which 
they have sent in response to my request 
are illuminating and are reproduced in full: 
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Dr. Clifford G. Grulee, 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


August 30, 1915. 
Dear Doctor Wiley: 

In reply to your letter of the twenty-fourth, I can 
assure you that I should be glad to place myself on 
record as regards the use of condensed milk in infant 
feeding if this will in any way contribute to stop the 
indiscriminate use of this article of diet. 

I have always regarded condensed milk as one 
of the chief sources of intestinal disorders in infants. 
A large proportion of cases of severe malnutrition 
which I encounter, especially in the young infants, 
give a history of having been fed for a longer or 
shorter period on condensed milk. I am well aware 
of the recent propaganda started by the French 
pediatricians advocating the use of large quantities 
of sugar in cases of severe vomiting. I have never 
been impressed with this idea, since it is distinctly 
opposite to any results which I have obtained. I 
see no indication for the use of condensed milk, 
in either the normal or the nutritionally deranged 
baby, and see no reason to change my opinion, 
which is that condensed milk of the sweetened 
variety used so frequently in the feeding of infants 
is without exception the worst of all foods commonly 
given to infants. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) CLIFFORD G. GRULEE. 


Dr. I. A. Abt, 
908 Monroe Building, 
104 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 2, 1915. 
Dear Dr. Wiley: 

I have noticed the advertisement of the Borden 
Company published in one of the magazines and 
feel constrained to say that the statements con- 
tained in this advertisement are extravagant, 
misleading, and certainly not borne out by clinical 
observations, either in the hospital or in private 
practise. The physician who sees a large number of 
sick children is probably called upon to treat as 
many babies who have been rendered ill from the use 
of condensed milk as from any other artificial food. 

It is true that occasionally a vigorous baby will 
thrive on condensed milk, as well as upon other 
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proprietary foods. This, however, ts in spite of the 
food and not because it is chemically or biologically 
adapted to the infant. 

The great objection to the condensed milk con- 
sists in the fact that there is a deficiency of protein 
and fat in the dilutions given and a relative increase 
in the percent of sugar. An excess of sugar is likely 
to damage the organism by the production of poison- 
ous substances in the body. This is particularly 
true in those infants who are already suffering from 
indigestion. An excess of sugar in such a baby is 
likely to render him severely and dangerously sick 
and result in catastrophe. 

On the other hand, the food is, as a rule, so dilute, 
containing such small quantities of fat and protein, 
that not sufficient energy-making equivalents are 
introduced into the body, and the baby is really 
being subjected to starvation. 

I think that the advertisement referred to is 
misleading and scientifically incorrect. I hope that 
you will succeed in setting the public right in this 
far too general practise of yellow advertising. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ISAAC A. ABT. 


City of Rochester, 
Executive Division Health Bureau 
Sept. 3, 1915. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Wiley: 

[ am very glad to know that Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING is going to take up the question of the sale of 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk as a food for babies. 

No one knows better than the physician inter- 
ested in real baby welfare that condensed milk is 
a bad food for most babies; that in many instances 
it makes a puffed-up doughy baby; that it does not 
put into most babies the real strength that comes 
from a good muscular development; that babies 
fed on a constant diet of condensed milk do not get 
strong on that food; that a baby fed constantly 
on condensed milk is likely to have the roundness 
and appearance of health without the muscular 
development depending upon good and sufficient 
food. A food containing forty percent of cane- 
sugar is not a good food for babies. 

I am, Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) G. W. GOLER, 
Health Officer. 


Special Edition of “1001 Tests” 


Thousands of copies of Dr. Wiley’s invaluable book, ‘‘1oor Tests of Foods, Beverages, and Toilet 


Accessories,’ have been sold at the full retail price, $1.25 net. The purchasers have been satisfied, for the 
book can not fail to save any intelligent user many times its cost. It should be on every housewife’s book- 
shelf, and in order to hasten its appearance in Goop HousEKEEPING homes we have printed a special edition 
to sell at twenty-five cents a copy, postpaid. It is the same book that sold for $1.25 with the exception of 
the cover. The Special Edition copies are bound in stiff paper instead of cloth. 

In addition to the ratings given for the roor products tested, the book contains thirty-six chapters by 
Dr. Wiley in which he tells just what should be looked for in any article, whether it is to be put into one’s 
stomach or on one’s head—to keep the body going or the hair from going. Perfumes, cold creams, breakfast 
foods, candies, condiments, foods of all kinds—they stand here just as the chemist lined them up. When all 
is said and done—you need the book. 


Former Price, $1.25 net. Special Edition Price, 25 Cents postpaid. 
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When You Buy gage aaa hee 


Woolens 


By Beatrice Denison 


“Practically everybody is cheated, sometime or 


other, in the buying of woolen materials,” says 
Mrs. Denison, who spent several weeks in studying 
the subject. In mill and store she was given 
every opportunity to find out how various 
“‘wool’’ goods are made and sold, for there 

are a remarkably large number of men 

who, as manufacturers and merchants, 

would like to see American women 

buying discriminately. So long as 

somebody’s word or a printed label 

bearing no firm name is accepted 

as justification for paying an all- 

wool price for a fabric, just so long 

will the “‘way of the transgressor”’ 

be easy. When women learn to 

know what they are buying, they will 

get what they think they are getting. 


= OTTON’S cotton,” said a textile 

appraiser whom I interviewed re- 

cently, “‘but wool’s almost never 

wool.” (By “wool” he meant 
woolen or worsted fabrics.) ‘“‘You see,” 
he continued, “in cotton goods the warp 
and woof—the woof’s the filling, you know 
—are both cotton, even though adulterants 
are often used to give the material deceptive 
weights and finishes. But in woolen goods 
either the warp or the woof may be cotton, 
or ramie, or jute, or cheap, artificial silk. 
More often than not, it’s shoddy. You’d 
be surprised,” he went on, “if you could see 
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milady s dress- 
ing-room there 
are many inter- 
esting processes in 
woolen-making. If 
they are conducted 
honestly, she will 
have a garment that 
will be universally 
serviceable — but 
she must learn t» 
recognize and avoid 
the ubiquitous 
adulterated 
fabric 


7 


some of the stuff I’ve analyzed that was 
made up into cheap overcoats and marked 
‘all wool.’ There wasn’t any more pure 
wool in it than you could shear off the back 
of a toy sheep in a Noah’s ark. The warp 
was jute, the filling a mixture of cotton and 
shoddy, and the facing was shoddy ‘gigged’ 
or roughened up to look thick and soft. It 
would wear off in a few weeks.” 

“And the’poor man who bought the over- 
coat?” I asked. ‘What could he do 
about it?” 

“Probably nothing. Dealers who handle 
such goods generally sidestep any money- 
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refunding proposition. That’s 
why we need a pure textile 
law—if such a law could be 
framed—to safeguard the man 
who can least afford to buy 
imitation goods.” 

As a matter of fact, no one 
can afford to buy imitation 
goods—under the delusion 
that he is buying the real 
thing. Whether rich or poor, 
the consumer should get what 
he thinks he is getting. If he 
wants a cheap material which 
he knows will give only tem- 
porary usefulness, he should 
be charged a price that is not 
beyond its value. A retailer 
who kept strictly to the motto, 
“Good goods at good prices, 
cheap goods at cheap prices, 
and the truth about them 
both,” would be a public 
benefactor—and a successful 
merchant. 

Present practises in the 
woolen trade are very far from 
this standard. So far, in fact, 
that the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures not long ago 
condemned them as follows: 
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“The imposition 
practised upon the 
public by palming 
off and selling to 
the public mixed 
and shoddy goods 
under the claim 
that they are pure 
goods, and obtain- 
ing therefor pure- 
goods prices has 
reached enormous 
proportions, and it 
is one of the great economic evils and dishon- 
est practises of this age.” A sweeping state- 
ment, but one based on a multitude of specific 
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To find out if a fabric is or 
is not wool, boil it in a little caustic soda and water. If 


The method and the result, 


it is wool, it will dissolve. The samples at the left lock 
alike and feel alike; they would pass for all-wool goods of 
equal quality. Fifty percent of the longer one is cotton 


facts. Practically everybody is cheated, 
sometime or other, in the buying of woolen 
materials. And although legislative at- 
tempts to deal with the adulteration and 
misrepresentation of woolen fabrics have 
been made from time to time, they have 
failed chiefly because most of them have 
tried to regulate the amount of shoddy to 
be used in making cloth. All textile experts 
agree that there is no known way of deter- 
mining the exact percentage of shoddy that 
has been put into a material. At present, 
therefore, the unscrupulous manufacturer 
and the mendacious merchant may victim- 
ize the public without dread of federal 
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The problem is clearly up to 
What can he, or 


interference. 
the individual consumer. 
rather she, do about it? 

I put this question to an authority on 
textiles. ‘Get wisdom,” he said, ‘wisdom 
with understanding. Learn how to tell an 
honest fabric from a dishonest one, learn 
something of the processes by which both 
woolens and worsteds are made, and so be 
a better judge of what ought to be a fair 
price for them. One of the big jobs you 
women have today is to bring about the 
honest labeling of materials and the charg- 
ing of fair prices for them. And remem- 
ber,” he added, ‘every woman can help 
do this, whether she has five hundred dol- 
lars a year or fifty thousand.” 

One of the most effectual ways in which 
a consumer can help in a campaign for hon- 
est goods and honest prices is to insist on 
tracing the blame back to where it belongs 
whenever she finds she has been cheated in 
cither a ready-made suit or a piece of goods. 
If the grocer deals dishonestly with her, she 
will, nine times out of ten, demand redress. 
But she is not nearly so likely to complain 
to the dry-goods merchant when the mate- 
rial in a suit or dress “wears out in no 
time.” She merely decides never to deal 
with him again. 

What she should do is to trace the too-thin 
broadcloth which tears easily because it was 
filled up with wool waste or “gigged”’ toomuch 
and sheared too close, the cotton-and-wool 
serge which she bought for all wool and 
which “cockles” on damp days with a 
pucker no flat-iron can permanently subdue, 
the shoddy-filled coating which soon takes 
on a grayish look and coarse feel—she 
should trace these back all the way, if nec- 
essary, to the manufacturer. If the goods 
or the garment came from a retailer of good 
standing who was himself deceived in buy- 
ing, she will receive every possible aid in her 
investigation. If she dealt with a less reli- 
able firm, she may need to summon up the 
spirit of her favorite martial ancestor and 
rely on her fighting-blood. But how many 
things worth while are accomplished with- 
out struggle? And this struggle for honest 
textiles is very much worth while. 

It is encouraging to know that the best 
manufacturers and high-class retailers wel- 
come cooperation from the consumer. “If 
the women of this country would take the 
trouble to find out the name of the mill that 
made a fabric whose wearing qualities have 
especially pleased them,” said a leading 
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worsted manufacturer, “it would help es- 
tablish the products of that mill as standard 
and be a wonderful encouragement to the 
making of honest goods. And if they’d 
expose the maker of the poor stuff that’s put 
over on them at misleading prices, why, 
pretty soon we wouldn’t need any pure 
textile law: the women would have settled 
the question.” 

Fixing the responsibility for a fraudulent 
sale is, however, something like locking the 
stable-door after the horse has been stolen. 
The better economy is for the consumer to 
safeguard her interests by a forehanded 
knowledge of staple fabrics. Every woman 
who is responsible for the selection of the 
woolen materials so important to the well- 
being of her family should be as proud of 
her ability to judge a fabric as she is proud 
of her ability to criticize a book, a picture, 
or a symphony concert. 

To make herself efficient in this phase of 
economy, the consumer must learn some- 
thing of the various weaves and their wear- 
ing-qualities; she must learn to distinguish 
between woolens and worsteds, and be on 
the alert to discover deceptive finishes, often 
used to conceal defects of manufacture, and 
she must become as wise as possible about 
shoddy. Lastly, and most important of all, 
she must find out how to detect the presence 
of cotton or other fibers where these adulter- 
ants have been used. 

This may seem a formidable list, but 
every step in the direction of textile knowl- 
edge is interesting. In.setting herself to 
discover some of the ways in which the 
clever manufacturer has heretofore fooled 
her, the investigator is playing a game fully 
as worthy of her wits as bridge. For the 
ingenuity with which inferior materials are 
made to seem what they are not is almost 
incredible. For example, by raveling a sam- 
ple of apparently all-wool goods, she may 
find a two-ply yarn in which a cotton and 
a woolen thread have been twisted together 
with such cunning that the cotton seems to 
be entirely covered with the wool. There is 
a thrill of victory in discovering a trick so 
well executed. 

One worsted factory I visited was making 
thousands of pounds of a two-ply cotton- 
and-wool yarn for a manufacturer who 
was going to use it with a two-ply all- 
wool worsted yarn. So deftly had the spin- 
ning-machine united these threads that even 
the weaver could not have told the differ- 
ence between the all-wool and the mixed 





In a single 

fleece there 

are several grades 

of wool, which must 

be separated if the yarn 

is to be kept uniform. And 

men patiently and painstakingly feel 

every kinky pile as it falls from the sacks 
that are filled in the farmer's shearing-sheds 


had not the precaution been taken to stain 


the mixed thread a light blue as it was 
being spun. The stain, something like 
bluing, would wash out in the first scouring 
given the cloth after it came from the loom. 
When such a device is necessary to show the 
manufacturer himself which is the pure yarn 
and which the adulterated, the ordinary 
shopper has little chance of detecting the 
cotton unless she subjects a sample to a 
scientific test. 

In studying weaves, it is not necessary 
for the consumer to go deeply into the sub- 
ject. It.will be enough if she familiarizes 
herself with the three general kinds—the 
plain, the twill, and the satin or figured 
weave, remembering that the endurance of a 
fabric depends to a considerable extent on 
the firmness and closeness with which it is 
woven. By holding a piece of goods up to 
the light, the evenness of the weave can 
usually be detected. A loosely woven mate- 
rial with a rough surface, unless it is a 
superior pure-wool tweed, is apt to become 
both baggy and shaggy. The surface 
threads are easily caught at and pulled 
apart or broken. The reason a serge usu- 
ally wears so well is because the twist in 
the firm worsted yarn is made to run the 
same way as the twill weave. 

In fabrics where a heavy filling yarn has 
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Ingenuity can not go much farther than in the production of this 
gray flannel. Apparently all wool. each thread when raveled 
out having the appearance of a woolen fiber, the boiling-test 
proved that both warp and woof were largely cotton. The 
lower part shows the goods with the wool boiled out. The only 
way in which such skill can be combated is for the purchaser to 
take no “woolen goods on faith unless she knows the maker 
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been woven into a much finer warp yarn, 
there is danger of the cloth’s breaking across 
its width. On this account cheap poplins 
are a very poor investment. Even high- 
priced grades often wear badly because of 
this peculiarity in the weave. 

Although the firmness of the weave is 
important, the final test for the wearing- 
quality of a woolen or worsted fabric rests 
in the strength of its yarn. A well-known 
department-store is so careful about the 
quality of the wool materials it sells that it 
tests the “breaking-strain” of every fabric 
before putting it behind the counter. This 
test is made by a dynamometer, a machine 
something like the one which tempts the 
proud Samsons at county fairs to show off 
their strength by pulling a prodigious num- 
ber of pounds. The government uses a 
dynamometer to test the tensile strength 
of the fabrics it buys. 

The material is fastened between two iron 
clamps, each an inch square, hanging down 
from the machine, which is fastened to the 
wall. As these clamps pull on the material, 
the number of pounds of ‘“‘pull’’ is marked 
on the dial at the top of the machine. As 
one watches, fascinated, the material begins 
to strain apart, and, suddenly, all the 
threads snap. A quick glance at the dial 
shows the limit of the fabric’s endurance: 
if it is a medium serge, the breaking strain 
should be twenty-two or twenty-three 
pounds; if a voile, eight or nine pounds. 
There is a standard for each staple fabric. 

“T see that it’s important to test a fabric 
for strength,” I said to the woolen buyer 
in this store, “but a dynamometer in the 
home would be about as impossible as a pet 
elephant. What test could everybody use?”’ 

“Take a sample of the goods, pull it 
sharply between the two thumbs, first one 
way and then the other. If it begins to 
strain apart, it’s too weak. Then see how 
easily you can slip the warp and filling 
apart. Also try to tear it, as you would a 
piece of paper. If it parts quickly, beware 
of it.” 

The willingness shown by this store to 
help the consumer toward a knowledge of 
fabrics is also manifested by the best pro- 
ducers. “We should like the public to be 
educated up to a point where it would buy 
more understandingly,” said one man who 
controls the largest worsted mill in the world. 
Of course the majority of consumers can not 
visit a mill, but they can find information 
in the public libraries on the subject of 
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cloth manufacture. ‘Textiles,’ by Wool- 
man and McGowan, is one of the most in- 
teresting books, giving the reader an insight 
into the marvelous methods of cloth pro- 
duction. 

“Tt’s strange,” said the manager of a New 
England mill which has a national reputa- 
tion for making nothing but absolutely all- 
wool materials of the highest grade, “‘it’s 
strange that not one woman in ten knows 
how to judge the real worth of a material. 
Too often she wants to get something for 
nothing. In other words, if she sees a sign 
reading, ‘All-wool broadcloth, fifty-two 
inches wide, fine quality, ninety-nine cents 
a yard,’ she’ll think it’s an opportunity she 
shouldn’t miss. It’s not an opportunity, but 
a misrepresentation, unless, of course, the 
sale is a forced creditors’ sale where they’ll 
take anything rather than nothing.” 

“How can she judge the quality of the 
bargain broadcloth?” I asked. 

“Look through it at the light to see how 
close the weave is, pull hard on it to see if it 
tears easily, and pass the thumb along it 
against the nap. If the fibers come up in a 
woolly fuzz, the cloth will wear rough in a 
short time. A cheap broadcloth,” said this 
man, who makes the finest broadcloths in 
the country, “is often given weight by 
thickening it with wool-flocks—merely an- 
other name for wool-dust—when it is being 
‘fulled’ or felted. In a little while this 
stuff that has been matted into the cloth, 
not woven into it, drops out, and the broad- 
cloth becomes very sleazy.” 

“Couldn’t this filling be discovered by 
raveling?”’ 

“No,” he answered, “you can’t very well 
ravel broadcloth, or meltons, or kerseys, 


. because the fulling-process they go through 


presses together the little scales that are on 
the fibers of the wool and makes them inter- 
lock. The warp and the filling are thus 
really crushed together and not easily 
raveled.”’ 

Woolens are made of short-staple wool- 
fibers carded and spun into yarn that is 
fuzzy in appearance; worsteds are made 
from long-staple fibers that have been 
combed and combed until they lie straight; 
they are then twisted very finely. It takes 
from six to ten times as long to make a 
worsted yarn as to make a woolen yarn. 
Woolen materials have a soft surface and 
are indistinct in weave and _ pattern; 
worsteds show the weave plainly and have a 
hard-finished surface. The chief woolens 
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are albatross, broadcloth, cheviot, eider- 
down, chinchilla, golfcloths, overcoatings, 
tweeds, and blankets. Worsteds comprise 
serges, diagonals, mohairs, and suitings such 
as are used for men’s wear and sometimes 
for women’s tailor-made suits, 

In general it may be said that woolen 
materials can be more easily adulterated 
than worsteds because the latter require a 
yarn which can not be spun from fibers less 
than two inches long. Cotton and 
shoddy, silk-noils and wool-waste can 
be mixed in with the wool used 
in making yarn for woolen 
materials. 

The detection of these 
adulterants is the most 
difficult problem the 
seeker after knowl- 
edge has to master. 

Shoddy will remain, 

to a great extent, 

an unsolved mys- 
tery, but enough 

can be learned to 

tell whether a cloth 
contains a large 
percentage of it. 
Technically speak- 
ing, shoddy is the 
best grade of “regen- 
erated” wool and is 
made from old woolen 
and worsted garments, 


The word “imported” 

on a fabric is not a sign of 

quality—nor even that it 

was imported, The sam- 

ple coating shown above 

#7, was claimed to be all 

4 wool, and it was. The 

claim that the other was 

imported was expected to 

carry it through; it did, though 

the boiling test showed it to be 
about half cotton 


rags, and tailors’ 
scraps. These are 
pulled apart by ma- 
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chines, hackled, and combed until a fiber is 
procured that can be respun into yarn. 
Economically speaking, shoddy is a ne- 
cessity. There is not enough pure wool in 
the world to supply our needs. An estimate 


made about a dozen years ago by Samuel 
S. Dale showed that there was only enough 
pure wool in the world to provide each per- 
son living in the temperate and arctic zones 
with about forty-four square inches of all- 


The human touch 

again. It is impossible 

for machinery to remove all 

the particles of foreign matter that 

catch and cling to wool when the slitep are on the 

range. As the woven cloth passes before her this girl 
dexterously removes any specks that are left 


wool cloth, summer-weight. We must, 

‘ therefore, utilize the old wool, which 

still has warmth even if its wearing- 
quality is impaired. 

If the consumer cemnacis that a cloth is 
chiefly made of shoddy, she should examine 
carefully both the warp and the filling. If 
either is shoddy, it will be coarse, inelastic, 
short-fibered, and break off short when 
pulled sharply. A material containing a 
good deal of shoddy will crease easily, as the 
fibers of the wool have lost their resilience. 
It also has a “dead,” sticky feeling. No 
shoddy-filled material can be depended 
upon for wear. 
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The other important adulterant is cotton. 
The easiest test by which the consumer can 
find out if the cloth is cotton and wool in- 
stead of all wool is the burning test. Ravel 
out a piece of the goods and light one of the 
warp threads with a match. If it is wool, it 
will smolder and shrivel, with the odor of 
burning feathers; if cotton, it will light 
quickly and a steady little flame will eat its 
way along the thread. The filling-yarn 
should be tested in the same way. 

The only infallible way to find out about 
the mixture of cotton in an “all-wool” 
fabric is by an alkaline boiling test. In 
making this test the greatest care should 
be exercised to keep the reagent from co-r- 
ing in contact with the skin of hands or 
face, but the experiment is very interest- 
ing, and any one can perform it. Even if 
you live in a hall bedroom and dare not 
make free with the kitchen-range, you can 
have a small alcohol stove and a porce- 
lain saucepan. Get five cents’ worth of 
sodium hydroxid (caustic soda) at the 
drug-store; it comes in small sticks. Put 
about a cupful of water into your sauce- 
pan, add a two-inch stick of sodium hy- 
droxid, and when the solution boils, immerse 


your sample. Let it boil gently for fifteen 
or twenty minutes and then look into the 


saucepan. You will be amazed at what 
you see, or, rather don’t see, if the cloth 
was all wool; the entire sample will have 
been dissolved. 

Strain the liquid through a fine cloth and, 
if cotton has been used in this fabric, you 
will find a small mass of threads. When the 
manufacturer has boldly made both the 
warp and woof of cotton, as in one of the 
illustrations, you will find a cotton-mesh 
from which the wool has boiled away. 

It is likely that for some time to come 
adulterants will be more largely used than 
ever before, because the war is creating an 
unprecedented demand for our woolen 
products. The price of raw wool is steadily 
advancing. Therefore be vigilant, or you 
will pay inflated wool prices for cotton 
goods with a little wool in them. 

The economical housewife who needs 
blankets will do well not to delay another 
week, not even another day, in making her 
purchases. Several million pairs of wool 
blankets have been bought by the coun- 
tries at war. This means a great shortage 
in our supply. A man with forty years of 
blanket experience behind him told me that 
for a long time to come there would be no 
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more all-wool blankets woven in this coun- 
try. Prices will undoubtedly advance for all 
grades except pure cotton blankets. 

I asked this blanket-expert’s advice about 
the kind to buy, if one could spend only 
five or six dollars. ‘The kind not to buy,” 
he said, “is the blanket you’ll find under 
the bed each.morning in little fuzzy rolls 
that the chambermaid sweeps up on her 
dust-pan. That’s what I call a store- 
window blanket, soft, fluffy, tied up with a 
pink ribbon. It’s all for show, not for 
warmth and wear. Avoid it and buy instead 
a blanket that has a ninety-percent wool 
filling on a cotton warp; it won’t look so 
pretty, for the color will be a bit yellowish, and 
it won’t be bound so handsomely, but the 
real value of your five dollars will be there.” 

“How can you tell an all-wool or nearly 
all-wool blanket?” I asked. 

“By the ‘feel’ of the wool, the elasticity 
and softness of the blanket, and by the ani- 
mal odor,”’ he answered. 

This expert said that a little cotton helps 
to keep a blanket from shrinking, and that 
all-wool blankets should be dry-cleaned. 

“Just what the war would do to wool 
wasn’t foreseen by many outside the trade,” 
said a manufacturer, “but if it keeps on 
much longer everybody’s pocketbook will 
feel the stiff advance in prices. This isn’t 
a cry of ‘Wolf! Wolf,’ for the war-beast 
actually has got the sheep—or the woolen 
market—by the throat. Blankets have ad- 
vanced twenty-five percent since last Janu- 
ary; dress-goods and ‘suitings are going 
higher all the time.” 

‘How about imported fabrics?” I asked. 

“We'll have fewer of them. And there,” 
he concluded, with a note of optimism in 
his voice, “is the one good result we manu- 
facturers hope for. The American woman 
may learn that there are domestic goods 
which fully equal the imported fabrics. 
She’s been under the spell of the word ‘im- 
ported’ too long. As a matter of fact, thou- 
sands of yards of domestic goods are sold 
every year as ‘imported.’ Some merchants 
in placing their orders with us stipulate 
that our name shall not appear in any way 
on the bolt of goods, because they are going 
to be sold as ‘imported.’ Of course the 
retailer can ask more for them than if they 
were known to be domestic.” 

He had touched on another way in which 
the consumer can help in the honest labeling 
of fabrics. And this one is a matter of both 
patriotic feeling and pocketbook economy. 


Mrs. Denison’s next article will be on silk and will appear in an early issue. 
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Gowns tor Evening Wear 


HIS season the task of achieving 
modish, becoming evening gowns 
is easier than in many a one past, 
for the couturiers of Paris seem 

to have taken their ideas from all times and 
places and have set the stamp of approval 
on the most pronounced features of the 
“Period” fashions of Louis XVI, the 
Directoire, Louis Philippe, and 1870. 

The silhouette shows the most striking 
changes—instead of the long, straight lines 
of yesteryear we have the nipped-in waist 
and a breadth through the hips that is 
suggestive of panniers. In the décolletage, 
the line with the easy graceful slope at the 
shoulders reminiscent of the days of the 
Empress Eugénie, is often seen. Sleeves 
are mere wisps of lace or chiffon. The 
newest skirts, of course, are wide and 
flaring, and while some of the extreme 
models measure fully twelve yards around 
the bottom, the average is from four to six. 
With the increased breadth in skirts come 
the ruffles, flounces, puffings, overskirts, 
draperies, and bands that are the joy of the 
tall, thin woman and the despair of the 
short and stout. 

The freedom of the short skirt is again 
to be ours, for any length between six and 
twelve inches from the floor may be worn. 
Trains are once more de rigueur on dinner- 
gowns and appear on some dancing-frocks. 
They are not, however; the cumbersome 
affairs of seasons still fresh in memory, but 
are separate trains that hang from the 
shoulders and, except for the point of 
fastening at the shoulders, are detached 
from the dress. 

With the return to fashions that are sug- 
gestive of the pannier, bustle, and even 
the “tie-back,’”’ many of the handsome, 
old-timey brocades and heayy failles are 
again being utilized in their development. 
Velvet, too, is a prime favorite. Soirée 
brocaded with metal, velour de Géne, a 
silk of great richness that is shot with gold 
or silver and striped widely with velvet, 
radium silk, with a high luster intimated by 
its name, and gros de Londres, with groups 
of moire stripes, are some of the new 
weaves that resemble the exquisite fabrics 
of our grandmothers’ days. Silks of every 
kind, chiffons, and satins are all being 
brocaded in metal or velvet—sometimes 


both—and the result is a sumptuousness 
in appearance that is in keeping with the 
ceremonious ‘“‘periods” whose fashions we 
are following. 

Though the heavy materials are, perhaps, 
most in demand, chiffons, tulles, and 
marquisettes are not dead by any means. 
Chiffons with flowered borders, jet, and 
spangled nets enjoy a popularity that 
argues for a “long run.”’ 

With the metal brocades or embroidery, 
cloth of gold or of silver has sprung into 
favor, and cloth of gold striped with velvet 
is one of the new novelties that is gorgeous 
in effect. 

Few of the models are made of a single 
material, practically all being combinations. 
In addition to the very evident charm of 
such a fashion, it has the advantage of 
giving an opportunity to utilize the materials 
of gowns that have been relegated to back 
hooks in the closet. With a few yards of 
brocade, velvet, or cloth of gold, and the 
taffeta or satin of last season’s gown, a 
costume may be achieved that bears none 
of the hall-marks of the left-over. 

Trimmings are quite in keeping with the 
elegance of materials, and all sorts of metal 
laces, rhinestone tassels, bandings, and 
ornaments, and crystal-bead trimmings 
threaten startling inroads on the pocket- 
book. And no matter what else your gown 
may have, the touch of fur is not super- 
fluous. In the less expensive furs come 
Chinese lamb, soft, fluffy mouflon in white, 
gray, and tan, kolinsky, the success of last 
season, white fox or cony, skunk, mole, 
fitch, and the magnificent ermine and 
sable. 

It is a season of colors, not the bright gay 
colors of happy times, but the soft, subdued, 
pastel shades in keeping with the sober 
thoughts and heavy hearts of the creators 
of fashion. All white is, for the moment, 
eclipsed by colors, and only a few all black 
gowns are seen, but black lace over white 
has many wearers. The evening dress in 
dark-toned velvet—the ‘new purple very 
frequently—is a feature of the season that is 
inspired by the same feelings that dictate 
soft colorings. For those who can not or 
will not wear pastel shades, there are some 
bright velvets whose wonderful depth of 
color makes them an artistic success. 
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Gowns and Cloaks for Dansant, 


A—The débutante who wears a 
dancing-frock of white chiffon over 
flesh-colored taffeta, festooned with 
pink rosebuds, is sure to be a success, 
so far as clothes are concerned. The 
foundation taffeta is used for the 
bodice with white tulle for the top 
and sleeves. 


C—tThe points 
so fashionable 
this season are 
used with good 
effect on an after- 
noon or evening 
coat of duvetyn 
bound with silk 
braid. If pre- 

B—Roomy, warm, f 2 : | ferred, the points 
and completely cover- Bye: fee: } § may be omitted 
ing the gown, this eve- P i Ay and a broad 
ning cloak of heavy ¥ wo ‘ ’ band of fur sub- 
mist-gray faille with . / ij stituted. Ifa 
velvet yoke of the same % ’ : é imcmeh titeakn cael 


color is designed along lines that mip y ; iw | \ is desired, use for 
are bound to be lasting. Silver page. Fas its development 
f y B } 


RET eT eee ee 


arte SBE Me PER NOTRE 


Pani View Dien nin 


braid or narrow bands of any te eee. an 
black, short-napped fur may be eT real ven 
used as trimming. ytd 
chenille, poult de 
soie, velvet lined 
with velvet, or a 
rich- colored 


broadcloth. 


Patterns of A, B, E, and F, in the stock’ sizes, 34- 
to go-inch bust measurements, cost fifty cents each; 
patterns of C and D, in the stock sizes, cost 25 cents 
each. Order all patterns by letter and page number. 


eee 
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Theater, and Evening Functions 


D—Velvet bro- 
cade in blue and gold 
is the material em- 
ployed in this grace- 
ful cloak. White fox 
and gold tassels fur- 
nish the trimming. 


E—For the young 
matron, nothing 
could be more fetch- 
ing than this restau- 


‘ble ies , oF ay \ ee rant frock in which 
ire ry i Bai eT AaB the ‘apple-green sat- 
ood - | i AB. | [eh fishy in of last year’s dis- 
ter- i % tf | \/ carded evening gown 
ing A cai i — i serves as the founda- 
tyn ee i me 2) ee ak tion, white chiffon 
silk : i 2 | edged with swan’s- 
re- i . 4% y WII down as the over- 
ints ite a - \\ skirt, and green 
ted : een . 4. Oe novelty velvet with 
ad ’ SHES gold-coin dots.as the 
ub- bodice and peplum. 
if a i 
me i EE ai mia F—Reminiscent of our grand- 
7 aepies i, mothers’ day is the apron-like effect 
— ’ on this model, which is developed 
se ; in rose Du Barry chiffon velvet. 
ie The girdle and tassel are of irides- 
ar cent beads, the sleeves of tulle, 
a and the train of the velvet. Loops 
ag at the side of the train make it 


possible to dance with ease and 
without fear of rents. 
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A—Orchid chiffon 
velvet makes a fascinat- 
ing blouse for a lunch- 
eon or a matinée. The 
collar of white Georgette 
crépe is soft and becom- 
ing, and, like all the new- 
est collars, is just as high 
as it dare be and still be 
comfortable. Radium 
silk, using the silk for 
the collar and cuffs, and 
a narrow turnover of 
white grosgrain, is smart 
for serviceable wear. A 
narrow band of short- 
haired fur—mole, seal, or 
tailless ermine —is a 
pretty finish for collar 
and cuffs. 












C—Made of moire or 
plaid poplin and fastened 
with ball-like bone but- 
tons, this waist is excel- 
lent for general utility 
wear. The sleeves cut in 
one with the yoke are a 
new feature, while the 
high, close-fitting collar 
and flaring cuffs bring it 
effectively up to date. It 
will also be pretty made 
up in peau de souris cloth, 
using a chiffon lining for 
the sleeves. 












































D—Full and flaring at 
the top and close around 
the bottom is the newest 
choker of velvet and satin. 
The throat band and 
streamers are of satin, 








B—Long princess 
lines distinguish the 
gown of the central 
figure. Myrtle-green 
velvet is combined 

















with broadcloth, the velvet being ] \ while velvet is used for 
used for the overdress. Whether f / the flaring section. If pre- 
the wearer is tall or short, stout \ ferred, fur may be substi- 
or thin, this model has the charm B \ tuted for the throat band 

of satin, and an inner 






of being becoming. Silk in Roman 


stripes may be used instead of the ruche of lace be added to 
cloth. the flare piece. 
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E—For appear- 
ance, comfort, and 
good hard wear, 
nothing can sup- 
plant the one-piece 
serge dress. The 
waist here has long, 
straight lines in 
keeping with the 
plain, full skirt, a 
collar of batiste, 
and a tie of black 
satin. 


F—The popular 
black and white 
has been embodied 
in a Hudson seal 
and white-fox fur- 
set. A novel fea- 
ture is the close- 
fitting band of vel- 
vet at the throat, 
fastening with a 
buckle, to which 
the collarette is 
attached. 


Patterns of B and G in the 
stock. sizes, 34- lo 4o-inch bust 
measurements, cost 50 cents; pat- 
terns of A, C, and E, in the stock 
sizes, cost 25 cents; patterns of D 
and H cost 10 cents; and « pattern 
of F costs 25 cents. Order all pat- 
lerns by letter and page number. 


Frocks and Accessories 


Drawn by Rebekah D. Miller 


G—Although benga- 
line in Burgundy-red 
was the material of 
this frock, cloth would 
be quite as appropri- 

ate. Seal on silk—or Per- 
sian lamb_on cloth—makes 
the bands. The vestee and 
sleeves are of champagne- 
colored chiffon. 


H—For dressing up the 
plain frock or blouse, a 
cape collar such as this is 
admirable. It may be made 
of batiste, Georgette crépe, 
orsatin. If satin is used, 
the jabot should be of net 
or similar material, other- 
wise of the material of the 
collar. Such an accessory is 
easily made and well suited 
to all practical purposes. If 
made of velvet or cloth, the 
collar may be worn on a 
jacket. 
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A Glance at Fetching Modes 


B—The top-coat that 
may be worn for morning, 
afternoon, and evening is 
most difficult to plan. This 
one, however, fully meets 
all three requirements. 
Light-brown wool velour, 
with dark-brown plush col- 
lar, cuffs, and belt, and white 
cony as a collar-lining 
are the materials. Chin- 
chilla or kitten’s-ear cloth 
with bandings of fur might 
be substituted if desired. 
Cheviot, corduroy, vicuna, 
duvetyn, and broadcloth, 
as well as a heavy serge, 
may also be chosen. 


A—For school or business 
this model in blue serge is at- 
tractive and adequate. The 
waist fits snugly at throat, bust, 
and waist-line; the skirt has the 
necessary flare at the hem and 
triple rows of side plaits. Silk 
of dark tone, whip-cord, plaids, 
stripes, or broadcloth might be 
used for its development. In 
linen, crash; or piqué, it is just 
the right addition to the South- 
ern wardrobe. 


C—AIll the tones of gray 
are in great demand. The 
costume of the sketch com- 
bines . light-gray cloth with 
a darker tone of gray velvet. 
Gray silk braid edges waist, 
bodice, sleeve-sections, 
and skirt-banding. Gray 
velvet buttons give 
a vest-like touch to 

the front. 


Patterns of A, B,C, D, E, and F in the stock sizes, 34- to go-inch bust measurements, cost 50 cents 
each; separate jackets or skirts of D and E, 25 cents each. Order all patterns by letier and page number. 
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You May See on Promenade 


D—In the street-costume of the 
winter, the one note above all others 
which will stamp the wearer as a 
Woman Who Knows is the collar. 
Whether the flaring band is of fur or 
cloth, it matters not so long as it is 
there. The sketch shows Mocha 
suéde cloth trimmed with beaver and 
following the Russian lines, but white 
broadcloth would be equally suitable. 


E—This trottetir suit of cheviot 
made on simple lines is most 
practical. Buttons, halter-collar. 
and cuffs are of skunk. Rows ot 

stitching around the lower edge 
and down the front of the coat 
give a tailored finish. The skirt 
flares in the accepted mode, 
Wool velour, serge, and 
broadcloth are equally de- 
sirable fabrics for the de- 
velopment of this medel. 


F—For the débutante or youthful matron, 
this long coat of Bordeaux-red vicuna is well 
designed. Collar, cuffs, and muff are of white 
fox. The deep-belt effect with the top-line 
meeting that of the sleeves is an original 
touch that will appeal to the woman who 
likes simple but distinctive things. 
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Quaint Clothes for the Children 


B—Little sister likes her 
embroidered batiste with a 
soft silk sash almost big 
enough for adress. Chally, 
or white tub-satin, piped 
with color, having rings of 
flowers hand-embroidered 
with silk floss, might per- 
. haps better suit another 
child. 


D—A pale-primrose 
soirée dancing-dress would 
suit the twelve-year-old 
gitl. With it, if she likes, 
she may wear a hand-em- 
broidered collar over the 
scalloped neck ruffle. Her 
old-fashioned bonnet of lace 
and old-timey bouquet are 
charming details. 


E—The tiniest tot has a 
pretty flannel, cashmere,.or 
albatross frock, made with 
smocking at the neck and 
on the cuffs. 


A—A nice woolly suit with a vest 
and muffler of soft, downy, striped 
stuff will keep any wee lassie warm. 
The hood, crocheted in colors to match 
her scarf and vest, completes a pretty 
and practical outfit. 


Uj 


Patterns of these garments in 4-, 6-, 8-, and 10- 
year sizes cost ten cents each. Order all patterns by 
letter and page number. 
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C—For this mischievous 
boy an overall suit of 
brown and white check 
linen, with plain linen shirt 
guaranteed to withstand his 
most strenuous pranks, has 
been designed. Roomy 
pockets have not been 
overlooked. 











‘When Little Folks Dress for the Party 


A—The small boy who wears this suit of white 
linen with leather belt will look exactly as a 
small boy should—up-to-date, but not conspicuous 
for his clothes, as simplicity is a good guiding 


principle. 


C—Feather-stitching on ba- 
tiste is always dainty and pretty 
for the tot. The little frill 
with which the skirt is gathered 
onto the yoke is an idea that 
adds to the dress, but in no 
way affects its practicality. 
Four deep tucks are at the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Point d’esprit. 
wash silk, plain net, or organdie 
may also be used. 


D—Quite like the envied 
clothes of grown-ups is the over- 
dress of white net edged with 
Valenciennes. A girdle of blue 
ribbon is caught with pink rose- 
buds. An underskirt of white 
washable silk extends below the 
overdress and again copies grown- 
up fashions in its flare. Embroid- 
ered batiste over pink or blue 
organdie is also effective. 


B—Red Riding Hood furnished the inspiration 
for this red-cloth cloak lined with red-flowered 
taffeta. Tiny velvet buttons on the yoke add a 
chic effect and with the cording supply all the 
trimming necessary. 


E—Sheer white organdie or 
handkerchief linen embroidered 
in tiny spray motifs is, in this in- 
stance, combined with a founda- 
tion skirt of flesh-colored silk. 
The silk is also used for the girdle. 
The frock would be quite as 
pretty made entirely of the organ- 
die or handkerchief linen. Spray 
motifs may also be embroidered 
at the lower hem if desire 1. 


Patterns of these garments in 4-, 6-, and 8-year sizes cost 
ten cents each. Order all patterns by letter and page number. 





FORTUNAS, 


A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
THE PROBLEM: “HOW ered 


HRISTMAS gifts? Oh, 

I haven’t thought of a 

thing yet. But there’s 

plenty of time.” That 

is the attitude of most of us, and 

with the holidays nearly two 

months away there does seem to 

be plenty of time. But the weeks 

roll by, and before we know it we 

shall be in the midst of the annual 

hustle and bustle of shopping for 

gifts, with the old, old question of 

how to meet the extra expenses 

that are ever bobbing up to rob 
us of part of the joy of Christmas giving. 
Isn’t it a pity that we should spoil the 
most beautiful season of the whole year by 
fretting and worrying? Christmas should 
be, above all else, a season of good-will and 
good cheer, but you know and I know 
many dear, good folks for whom the day 
means nothing but worry and_ work, 
pinching here and extravagant spending 
there, all because they have no system in 
their Christmas shopping and must take 
their gift money from an already lean purse. 
Have you considered the gift-problem 
for this year, or are you going to wait until 
a week or so before Christmas and then, as 
usual, go out and spend more than you can 
afford, or work long, weary hours into the 
night making gifts because the money to 
buy them is lacking? Among the readers 
of Goop HousEKEEPING there are a great 
many women who are already getting to- 
gether their Christmas money, and the 
middle of December will find them care- 
free and happy in the knowledge that for 
them there will be no endless hours of gift- 
making, that they can buy their gifts with- 
out depriving themselves or their families 
of any of the things they are used to. 
These lucky folks are members of “ For- 
tuna’s Daughters,” Goop HousEKEEPING’s 
club of women who have solved the prob- 

lem: “How can I get more money?” 


A Word About Fortuna’s Daughters 


Of course you want to know who we 
are and what we are. 
Well, we are women who have wanted 
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WOMEN WHO HAVE SOLVED 
I GET MORE MONEY?” 


money and needed money just 
as much as ever you can imagine. 
But the* only started us toward 
this cluL idea. We had one need 
in common, and through the organ- 
ization of Fortuna’s Daughters we 
have been able to get the money we 
wanted and to provide for ourselves 
and our homes those comforts 
and refinements that only money 
can buy. 

In the ranks of Fortuna’s Daugh- 
ters you will find wives and mothers 
and grandmothers, young, am- 

bitious girls, women of leisure who are 
making their idle hours pay them hand- 
somely, and busy housewives who still can 
find an hour or two for the club. For all 
of them, membership in Fortuna’s Daugh- 
ters has been the open sesame to the oft- 
wished-for days of “extra money all my 
very own.” 

And do you know that you can join 
Fortuna’s Daughters without one penny 
of expense? There are no membership fees, 
now or later. You are welcome to come 
to us and get all the advantages and bene- 
fits of the club, and all we ask in return is 
that you give us your confidence. 


Write to Me Today 


With Christmas coming,  Fortuna’s 
Daughters can show you at once how much 
they can help you. You will be under no 
obligation whatsoever if you write to me, 
and I will gladly let you know just exactly 
how you can get a good part of that Christ- 
mas money you are wanting. 

But do not delay, because time is money, 
now more than ever. Just drop me a line, 
telling me that you want to know how 
Fortuna’s Daughters can help you with 
your money problems, and I’ll answer by 
return mail. You will, won’t you? 


Secretary, Fortuna’s Daughters, Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING Magazine, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 





In the list of Mrs. Allen’s many 
qualifications as a culinary au- 
thority and domestic-science 
expert, not the least significant 

is the fact that she is a house- 
keeper and home-maker. To 

a thorough scientific knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of foods 

and the laws of nutrition 

and a special technical train- 

ing she has added the inesti- 
mable advantage of a long prac- 
tical experience in her own 
home. As she puts it, “You 
have to keep house yourself be- 
fore you can tell another woman 
how to do it.” And because she 
keeps house herself, she has a 
common ground of understanding 
with every housewife. Entirely 
competent to answer the more 
technical questions regarding cook- 
ing and food-values, she is equally 


Thanksgiving: 


ITH each succeeding year it is 
becoming more customary for 
the Thanksgiving dinner to 
be transferred to one of the 

many restaurants that angle for trade on 
that day. Dinners from seventy-five cents 
up are offered, with menus including every- 
thing under the sun. It would hardly be 
right wholly to condemn the restaurant 
dinner, for in many cases it introduces a 
pleasant change, and for those whose fami- 
lies number only two it makes possible a 
more elaborate dinner for the money to be 
expended than most housewives could 
plan. But there are so many memories of 
home-coming and good-fellowship associ- 
ated with Thanksgiving and the Thanks- 
giving dinner that to eat the meal else- 
where than in the home detracts from the 
true spirit of the day. Moreover the meal 
served at home will be infinitely more nour- 
ishing, delicious, and ample than is fur- 
nished by even the best restaurants, pro- 
vided the housewife buys with discretion 


iste by 
Ida Cogswell 


Bailey-Allen 


able to help in the solution of the 
lesser but none the less trouble- 

some problems of ‘“‘the day’s 
work.”’ Her service to readers 

of this magazine is not to be 
confined to the editing of this 
department. She desires to 

make her usefulness more di- 

rect, more personal, through 
correspondence with the indi- 

vidual readers themselves. 
Countless questions with re- 

gard to preparing foods, arrang- 

ing special menus, planning par- 

ties, and the like, are constantly 
coming up, and the perplexed 

@ housekeeper can find nothing 
printed that gives a satisfactory 
answer. A letter of inquiry ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Allen in care of 
this office will, in all such cases, 
bring a prompt reply and a number 
of suggestions if a stamp is enclosed. 


A Home Day 


and cooks with care. Finally, it is possible 
to plan most excellent home dinners at 
lower cost and often to save enough over 
the expense of a restaurant dinner to pay 
for extra help as well. 

A Thanksgiving dinner can cost as much 
or as little as one may choose to spend, for 
although it is traditional to have roast 
turkey, steamed puddings, and many kinds 
of pie, these are not at all necessary, and 
suitable substitutes can always be found 
which are less expensive. After all, it is the 
general attitude of good cheer that counts, 
and it is astonishing how much this can be 
fostered by simple, attractive table-decora- 
tions and the addition of a seasonable dish 
or two to a menu no more elaborate than that 
of the ordinary Sunday dinner. In every 
case, however, the origin of Thanksgiving 
should be kept in mind, and some of the 
foods which were used so plentifully in 
Colonial days should figure in the menu. 
What better time to drive home a lesson in 
history to the children than over the making 
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Thanksgiving 


of the mince-meat, or seed-cookies, or candied 
cranberries, or corn-pudding of a century 
and a half ago. 

The following menus for varying prices 
have been worked out according to the cost 
of food in New York City during the past 
year. In every case they will be found to be 
less expensive than an equally good restau- 
rant dinner. Most of the unusual recipes 
have appeared in the Tested Recipe depart- 


ment. 
Dinner for Two at $1.59 
Grapefruit with Candied Cherries 
Tomato Bouillon Croutons 
Chicken Maryland Brussels Sprouts Mashed Potatoes 
Cranberry Jelly Jelery 
Coffee Mousse Corn-Meal Pound Cake 
or 
Mince Pie and Cheese 
Black Coffee 


The left-overs will be materials for soup- 
stock, Brussels sprouts for a salad, and cake 
for another meal. 


Dinner for Three at $2.00 


Oyster Cocktail 
Creole Soup Croutons 
Fried Chicken Royal Gravy 
Browned Sweet Potatoes Cauliflower 
Celery-Cheese Salad 
Fruit Frappé Muscovites 


or 
Little Pumpkin Pies 
Black Coffee 


The left-overs will be celery for creaming 
or a scallop, lettuce for another meal, 
material for soup-stock, cauliflower for a 
salad, cake for another meal, and giblets for 
a sauce for shirred eggs. 


Dinner for Six at $3.00 


Orange and Mint Cocktail 
Cream-of-Clam Sou Toast Sticks 
Braized Duck Mashed Potatoes Diced Turnips 
Romaine, Celery, and Pimiento Salad 
Apple-Lemon Pie, or Pumpkin Pie and Cheese 

or 
Macaroon Bisque 
Black Coffee 


Kilicrankers 


Spiced-Peach Salad 


A Home Day 


The left-overs will comprise bits of duck, 
materials for a soup, and mint for drying. 


Dinner for Six at $5.50 


Grapefruit Cocktail 
Clear Soup with Celery Wafers 
Deviled Fish in Shells Olives 
Roast Turkey or Goose Dressing 
Sweet Potatoes Buttered Onions 
Hub Salad or Lettuce with Roquefort Dressing 
Manhattan Pudding Chocolate Sponge Cake 


or 
Pumpkin Pie with Maple Ice-Crearn 
Bonbons Candied Orange-Peel Salted Nuts 
Black Coffee 


The left-overs will comprise lettuce for the 
“Simple Salad” in this issue, turkey for 
ramekins, material for soup-stock, and, if 
cake is used, there will be enough for another 


meal. 
Dinner for Six at $8.09 


Scallop Cocktail in Pepper Cups 
Consommé with Shredded Lettuce 
Scalloped Oysters, New Style 
Celery Olives Radishes Salted Nuts 
Roast Tey Dressing Brussels Sprouts 
Mashed Potatoes Turnips 
Kentucky Summer Salad 
Bisque Cream Aunt Rebecca's Sponge Cake 


or 
Steamed Fruit Pudding Hard Fruit Sauce 
Crackers Figs and Cheese 
Bonbons Black Coffee 


Wafers 


The left-overs will be turkey for a 
réchauffé, cake, or pudding, and material for 
soup-stock. : 

In all of these menus Boston brown bread 
should be served and any home-made pickle 
or relish may be added. Nuts have not 
been included in all the menus—in fact, it 
is the addition of luxuries, rather than 
staples, that increases expense. Should it 
be desirable to keep to the Colonial idea 
throughout the meal, the following menu 
will prove particularly appetizing and at 
the same time is not at all difficult to 
prepare. 


ncheon 


* Delicious Quick Tea-Rolls 


Coffee 
A restful plan when but one is to be served is to arrange the luncheon on a tray. Both the salad and rolls are 
Tested and Approved Recipe dishes 





Thanksgiving Dinner Table* 


A table set for service by a maid, The centerpiece is a basket of two shades of crépe-paper with decorations of paper 


autumn leaves. 
with leaf decorations. 


Colonial Menu 


Clam Chowder 
Baked Ham Scalloped Potatoes in Shells 
Pickled Peaches 
Boiled Turkey Oyster Sauce 
Yam Pudding Succotash Onions 
Raised Corn Bread Sweet Rolls 
Cole-Slaw with Sour Cream 
Colonial Apricot Cream, or Macaroon Trifle 
Pumpkin Pie Mince Pie 
Sweetmeats 


Cider Coffee 


It may sometimes seem that it is too much 
trouble to “bother with” table decorations, 
and that if they are used at all the easiest 
way is to telephone to the florist for carna- 
tions or chrysanthemums, but these suggest 
any other rather formal occasion, and in no 


way appeal to the children. After all, the 
joy of all holidays centers around the young- 
sters, so why not consider the extra trouble 
a privilege and begin to plan the Thanks- 
giving decorations several weeks ahead of 
the day, enlisting their cooperation? It is 
not the expense of decorations that makes 
them artistic and attractive, but rather sim- 
plicity in arrangement and harmony of color. 

In case the meal is to be served by a 
waitress, it’ is customary to have on the 
table the following articles when the meal 
is announced: At each place the silver 
should be laid for the various courses up to 
dessert, the forks on the left, the knives, 
spoons, and oyster-fork on the right in the 


*Any information, regarding the table or its decorations 
will be gladly furnished by Mrs. Allen on receipt of a re- 
quest with stamp enclosed. 


The candle-shades are of mat-board and leaf-designed paper, while the tiny nut-cups are of brown paper 
The first course of the dinner, ‘‘ Scallop Cocktail in Pepper Cups,” is shown in position 


order of use, from the outside toward the 
plate. The bread and butter plates with 
spreaders should be at the tips of the forks, 
and each should contain a roll, or one or two 
thin slices of bread, and a pat of butter. 
The water-glasses, or preferably goblets, 
should stand at the tips of the knives, the 
nut-dishes and individual salts and peppers, 
if used, above the plates, the napkins 
(folded over once) at the right with the 
place-cards upon them, and the service- 
plates should be set between the forks and 
knives, like them an inch from the edge of 
the table. The glasses should be filled 
three-fourths full, and the first course should 
be in position on the service-plate when the 
meal is announced. If one set of salts and 
peppers is provided for two people, these 
should be placed within easy reach of both. 
The relishes, such as celery and olives, are 
usually passed by the maid with the appro- 
priate courses, although it is permissible to 
place them upon the table around the center- 
piece. Now, however, this is rarely done. 

The dinner is served largely. from -the 
pantry, only the’ meat, the dessert if de- 
sired, and the coffee if the hostess wishes, 
being served at the table. In serving, the 
waitress passes all foods to the left, places 
all foods to the right, and removing a 
course which is to be immediately replaced 
by the following, she takes up the empty 
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Balanced Menus for November 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Bacon and Potato Omelet 
Whole-Wheat Muffins 
Coffee 


_Coddled Apples 
Farina Jream 
Poached Regs on Toast 

Coffee 


Winter Pears 
Bengy-Coonee Cereal 


toes ~ 


Cream 
Toast 


Stewed Prunes 
Cracked Wheat Cream 
Boiled Eg; 
Bread-Bran 
Coffee 


uffins 


, 

Sliced Bananas with Lemon-Juice 
Codfis: alls Cream Sauce 
Corn-Meal Muffins (reheated) 

Coffee 


Oranges 
Creamed Dried Beef 
Baked Potatoes 
Oatmeal Muffins Coffee 


Baked Figs 
Pan-Broiled Ham Cream Sauce 
Hot Toast 
Doughnuts (reheated) Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Baked Cracker Omelet 
Griddle Cakes Sirup 
Coffee 


Malaga Grapes 
Broiled Salt Mackerel 
Creamed Potatoes 
Rolls (reheated) Coffee 


Oatmeal and Dates 
(cooked aogeties? 
Bacon and Eggs New Style 
Toast Coffee 


Apples 
Corn-Meal Mush Maple-Sirup 
Creamed Lamb on Toast 
Coffee 


Sliced Oranges 
Creole Eggs 
Whole-Wheat Muffins 
Coffee 


Bananas 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Cream 
Creamed O ~ y on Toast 

offee 


Winter Pears 
Hominy Grits 
Ham Omelet 
Cream Tea Biscuits 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Monday 


Baked Chicken and Eggs 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
Taffy Biscuits Tea 


Tuesday 


Peanut Soup 
Onions au Gratin 
Orange Shortcake (made 
with aera flour) 
ea 


Wednesday 


Cream-of-Clam Sou 
(clams from bouillon) 
Macaroni Jambalaya 
Apple Roly-Polies 
Coffee 


Thursday 


Never-Fail Tomato Soup 
Stuffed Green Pe rs 
Raised Corn-Meal Muffins 
Jam Tea 


Friday 


Cream-of-Vegetable Soup 
Mock Veal Loaf 
Feather Gingerbread 
Orange Sauce 

ea 
‘Saturday 
Cream-of-Corn Soup 
Potatoes Lizzette 
Russian Apples 
Hard Seuce 
Tea 


Sunday 


Cream 


Scalloped Oysters, New Style 
Delectable Fruit Salad 
Date Bars Cocoa 


Monday 


Cream-of-Potato Soup 
Salad of Duck, Celery, and Peas 
Boiled Dressing 
Date Bars (left over) Tea 


Tuesday 


Vegetable Soup without Meat 
Hot Green Pepper Sandwiches 
with Ham 

Baked Custards Tea 


Wednesday 
Meat Soup (from steak trimmings) 
Egg and Pepper Salad 
oiled Mayonnaise 
English Penny Muffins 
Apple-Ginger Marmalade 
Thursday 


Split-Pea Soup 
“A Simple Salad"’ 
Oatmea! Bread 
Jam Tea 


Tea 


Friday 


Salsify Soup 
Sandwiches of Meat Loaf 
or Salmon Salad 
Baked Apple Sauce 
Ginger Creams Tea 


Saturday 


Celery Soup 
Baked Eggs with Pimiento Potatoes 
Mince Pie 
Tea 


Sunday 


Sage Rarebit on Crackers 
Sranberry Jelly Salad 
Corn Meal Pound Cake 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Stock Soup 
Porte Rican Pot-Roast 
Mashed Potatoes 
Carrots with Butter Sauce 
Cole-Slaw 
Orange Fluff 


Clam Bouillon 
Scalloped Beef 
(from pot-roast) 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
String-Beans 
Spiced-Peach Salad Coffee 


_ Julienne Sou 
Virginia Baked Ham 
Brussels Sprouts Baked Potatoes 
Celery 
Baked Cranberry Pudding 
Cranberry Pudding Sauce Coffee 


Coffee 


Stock Soup 
Chilli Stew Rice 
Mock Crabs 
Brussels Sprouts and Celery Salad 
rench Dressing 
Maria’s Lemon Pie Coffee 


Baked Whitefish Catchup Sauce 
Mashed Turnips 
French Fried Potatoes 
Lettuce, “" r, and Beet Salad 
Cream ocolate Pudding 
Coffee 
Onion Stock Soup 
Exposition Beans 
Baked Brown Bread 
Celery and Prune Salad 
New England wengpagse 
Cheese offee 


Creole Soup 
Roast Duck Oumberland Sauce 
Stewed Onions 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes 


Celery 
Mauve Pudding Kilicrankers 
Coffee 


Pork Chops with Tomato 
Baked Potatoes Cauliflower 
Lettuce 
Apple Crisp Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 


Celery Bouillon 
Broiled Steak Mashed Potatoes 
Cooked Tomatoes 
Romaine French Dressing 
Boiled Bread Puddn; 


Orange Sauce offee 


Stock Soup 
Roast Lamb Mint Jelly Sauce 
Rice Brussels Sprouts 
Creamed Celery 
Macaroon Bisque 


Coffee 


_ Meat Loaf Brown Gravy 
Kohlrabi Fried Sweet Potatoes 
French Dressing 

Figs and Cheese 


Toasted Crackers Coffee 


Stock Soup 
Baked Halibut with Tomato Sauce 
Ten-Mimute Cabbage 
Boiled Potatoes 
Celery Salad 
Aunt Rebecca's Sponge Cake 
Coffee s 


Clear Tomato Sou 
Savory Baked Sliced Ham 
Delicious Sweet Potatoes 


Spinach 
Easter Salad Boiled Dressing 
Fruit Cake Coffee 


Tomato Hors d’Oeuvres 
Bouillon Wafers 
Fried Chicken Royal Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Cauliflower 
Hub Salad Cream French Dressing 
Apdo and Grapefruit Ice 

ich Cookies Coffee 


Recipes for all the rarest dishes in these Menus appear in the list of Tested and Approved 


ecipes for either this or previous months. 





Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


(Continued from page 68 3) 

plate with the left hand and sets down the 
next course with the right hand. When the 
meat course is served, the simplest method 
after the carving-knife and fork have been 
brought in and the meat placed, is to put be- 
fore each guest a warmed plate replacing the 
service-plate. One extra plate should be at 
hand, and as soon as the host has apportioned 
the service on the plate before him, the wait- 
ress should remove it, slip the extra plate in 
front of him, place the filled plate before the 
first guest to be served, bringing back the 
empty plate to the host. The procedure is as 
before till all are served. The first person 
to be served when the second course is placed 
is the lady at the right of the host. On 
serving the succeeding course the next 
lady should have the preference, and so 
on. In this way no lady is served last 
all the time. If desired, the ladies may all 
be served first, and then the men, but this 
method causes confusion and is not oiten 
used. Vegetables, gravy, and other acces- 
sories should be passed on a small, doily- 
covered tray, or the dishes may be held in 
the hand if a napkin or serving-mitt is 
provided. Between courses she should re- 
plenish the water-glasses, butter-balls, and 
anything else necessary. Before serving des- 
sert the table should be entirely cleared of 
everything except water-glasses, decorations, 
and favors, should be crummed by means of 
a fringed napkin and plate, the water-glasses 
filled, and the dessert served either from the 
pantry or by the hostess according 
to the method described in serv- 
ing the turkey; how- 
ever, if desired, a 
pile of plates 
may be set 
at the host- 
left, 
the waitress 
placing an 
empty plate 
in front 
of the host- 
ess, replacing it 
when filled with an- 
other plate from the 
pile, and serving the 
guests in rotation. 

In case the service 
is without a maid,the 


ess S 


Date Bars 


Tested and Approved 
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fied. The meal should be of such a char- 
acter that the foods can stand in the warm- 
ing-oven and do not need any last-minute 
cooking. The individual places should be 
set as described. At the host’s place should 
be laid carving-knife and fork and gravy- 
ladle; at the place to his right should be laid 
spoons, for serving the various vegetables. 

If this is done by a second person, it will 
greatly simplify the host’s work at the table. 
Silver for the dessert may in this case only 
be laid above the plate. The service-plate 
should be dispensed with except for the 
soup. In this case, the soup- and service- 
plates should be removed together, as there 
may be confusion in passing if the service- 
plate is used for the meat course. The salad 
may be arranged in a large bowl and served 
by the hostess. The relishes should be on 
the table, as well as a plate of bread. Extra 
butter-balls, water, and whatever replenish- 
ings may be needed should be within easy 
reach on the buffet or wheel-tray. If there 
are guests, great care must be taken to avoid 
giving the impression that the hostess is 
“waiting on them.” To this end the service 
should be from the table as far as possible, 
and the older boys and girls should be 
called upon to wait on the table. This plan 
works very well, especially if there are two 
to doit. It is astonishing how service of this 
kind develops greater interest in home life 
and deeper appreciation of the mother. Be- 
fore dessert the table is cleared and crummed 
and the dessert is served by the hostess. 


Coffee may follow, being poured at the table. 


It always takes longer to serve 
a meal without a maid 
if time is taken be- 
tween “courses to 
stack up the 

soiled dishes 

in proper 

form for 
dish-wash- 

ing. But 

in the end 

this is a great 
time-saver, and 

it certainly means 
much to go into a 
kitchen that looks 
fairly tidy after 
the serving of a 
holiday meal. So 


Recipe on page 691 the waits between 


procedure must of betwi 
coursesare justified. 


necessity be simpli- 
Note: Mrs. Allen will be glad to send promptly recipes for any dishes mentioned in the menus, and to 
explain further the service of the dinner, if a stamped and addressed envelop is enclosed. 





Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


The aim of this department is to print each month about two score of the choicest recipes for unusual 
dishes and food-combinations that are to be had. Any. reader of Good Housekeeping may submit for- 
mulas for testing and approval. Two qualifications are necessary: the recipes should be for out-of-the- 
ordinary dishes and they must never have appeared in any cook-book or another magazine. As we are 
working four months ahead of the calendar, recipes that will be seasonable in late winter and early spring 
are most desirable now. If you want unavailable material returned, enclose postage for its remailing. 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. 


Italian Spaghetti 
4 pound spaghetti 2 cloves of garlic 
1 teaspoonful salt I pint canned tomatoes 
\% cupful olive-oil I teaspoonful salt 
2 medium-sized onions 14 lumps loaf sugar 
Grated Parmesan cheese 

Heat the olive-oil in a saucepan, add onions and 
garlic chopped together; cook till half-tender, then 
add tomatoes, salt, pepper, and sugar. Cook slowly 
till the onions are tender, and the sauce is reduced 
one-third. Plunge the spaghetti into a large kettle- 
ful of freshly-boiling salted water and boil till per- 
fectly tender. Drain in a colander and rinse with 
cold water. Steam till very hot, put into a heated 
dish, stir about two ounces of grated cheese through 
it, pour over the sauce, and serve at once. 

Mrs. A. W. Heintzelman, 51 Marden St., Auburn, R. I. 


English Penny Muffins 
I compressed yeast-cake 2 tablespoonfuls butter or 
1 cupful warm water lard 
1 cupful milk 34 teaspoonful salt 
¥% cupful granulated sugar I egg 
read-flour 

Dissolve yeast in the warm water and milk 
mixed; add salt and about a cupful and a half of 
flour to make a thin batter. When light, add sugar, 
egg, and melted butter, and beat vigorously. Stir 
in flour to make a dough as soft as can be handled. 
When light, knead it, let it rise again, then form into 
small round biscuits, place in well-oiled gem-pans, 
and when very light, bake twelve minutes in a hot 
oven. This makes thirty muffins. 

Alice D. Morford, Toledo, Iowa. 


Rich Cookies 


1 cupful finely chopped al- 
monds 

5 to 6 cupfuls flour 

I teaspoonful desired flav- 
oring 


2 cupfuls butter 

1 cupful sugar 

2 egg-yolks 

Rind and juice 4% lemon 

I a caaceis baking-pow- 
er 


Cream together butter and sugar, stir in egg- 
yolks, lemon, and almonds, and then stir in two cup- 
fuls of flour mixed with the baking-powder. Work 
in flour to roll, make into thin wafers, sprinkle with 
sugar, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Mrs. C. H. McMillan, 284 E. Second St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Figs and Cheese 

Whole figs Cream cheese 

Make small incisions in as many figs as are de- 
sired and fill with cream cheese, moistened with a 
little sweet cream and beaten till soft. Serve with 
salad or with crackers and coffee at the end of a 
dinner. 

Mrs. W. W. Sanders, 472 E. Buchtel Ave., Akron, Ohio. 
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Corn-Meal Pound Cake 


2 tablespoonfuls bread-flour 


3 eggs 
¥% cupful milk 


1% cupfuls sugar 
34 cupful butter 44 teaspoonful mace 
1 cupful and 6 tablespoon- I teaspoonful baking-pow- 

fuls corn-meal der 

Cream butter and sugar, add eggs unbeaten, one 
at a time, and when well-blended, add the mace, the 
milk gradually, and the flour, meal, and baking- 
powder well mixed. Spread the dough an inch thick 
in well-oiled shallow pans and bake about twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven. Then cut in squares, 
remove from pans, and sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. Serve hot or cold. 

Mrs. J. P. Wightman, Ashland, Hanover County, Va. 


Aunt Rebecca’s Old-Fashioned Sponge Cake 


1% cupfuls powdered sugar Juice and rind 4% lemon 
1 cupful bread-flour _ 5 eggs 
Few grains salt 


Separate eggs, beat yolks with sugar till light and 
creamy, at least ten minutes. Then add lemon- 
juice and rind. Beat egg-whites stiff, fold into 
mixture, and then sift in the flour and salt slowly, 
stirring gently. Bake about fifty minutes in a slow 
oven. . Mrs. E. C. Abell, ro Hill St., Morristown, N. J. 


Kilicrankers 


2 cupiuis rolled oats 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
l4 cupful shredded coconut der 
I cupful sugar 2 teaspoonfuls melted but- 


2 eggs , ter 
Few grains salt 


Beat together egg-yolks and sugar, add butter, 
salt, and coconut, then stir in the oatmeal and 
baking-powder, and the egg-whites beaten stiff. 
Drop cookies two inches apart from a teaspoon onto 
well-oiled pans. Bake in a moderate oven. For a 
more cooky-like textureadd one tablespoonful of flour. 

Mrs. F. R. Preston, 24 Dell Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Bacon and Potato Omelet 


I cupful cold potatoes, 4 eggs 
chopped fine % teaspoonful salt 


1% cupful bacon, diced 4% teaspoonful pepper 
Brown potatoes and bacon together in a frying- 
pan. Separate eggs, beat yolks till creamy and 
whites till light, add seasonings, combine, stir into 
the potato mixture, and cook gently like any omelet. 


Mrs. Beulah MacQueen, 1450 Fairmont St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Baked Eggs with Pimiento Potatoes 


2 cupfuls hot riced potatoes 1 teaspoonful salt _ 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 2 sifted canned pimientoes 


¥ cupful rich milk 6 eggs 
Beat together the potatoes, milk, butter, salt, and 
pimientoes till blended. Pile on a buttered, fire- 
proof dish, make six indentations, and into each 
break an egg. Dust with salt and pepper and dot 
with butter; bake till the eggs are set. 
Mrs. Oskar Meirowsky, Palisades, N. J. 





Tested and Approved Recipes 


Never-Fail Tomato Soup 

3 tablespoonfuls melted but- \@ teaspoonful soda 

ter 1 teaspoonful salt ; 
3% tablespoonfuls flour 44 teaspoonful onion-juice 
2 cupfuls sifted, canned to- 1% cupfuls milk 

matoes 

Stir the butter and flour to a smooth paste and 
add the tomatoes gradually. When it has boiled up 
thoroughly, add soda, salt, and onion. Cool, and 
when desired for use add the cold milk, and heat 
thoroughly in a double boiler, stirring occasionally. 

Nelly R. Patterson, Burt, Iowa. 


Cooked Tomatoes 
1 large can tomatoes 1% tablespoonfuls sugar 
1 tablespoonful butter I teaspoonful salt 
1 tablespoonful flour 1 teaspoonful pepper 
2 hard-cooked eggs 
Melt butter, add flour, and stir till dark brown. 
Turn in tomatoes, sugar, salt, and pepper, and cook 
till thick, about thirty minutes. Just before serving, 
slice the hard-cooked eggs over the top. 
Mrs. Jessie Terry Moore, Armory, Miss. 


Stuffed Green Peppers 

6 medium-sized green pep- 2 tablespoonfuls melted but- 
I panes Be chopped ham I ol tomato, chopped 
1 cupful soft bread-crums 1 small onion, minced 
1 egg beaten Salt and pepper to taste 

Slice off the tops of the peppers, remove the seeds, 
and fill with a stuffing made of all the rest of the 
ingredients well-mixed. Sprinkle the top with dry 
bread-crums mixed with a little melted butter, put 
in a pan containing a little hot water, and bake three 
quarters of an hour. 

Mrs. Leon H. West, 408 Clark St., Helena, Mont. 


Orange Fluff 


Juice and 
lemon 

2 tablespoonfuls hot water 

Lady’s-fingers 


4 eggs grated rind 1 
6 tablespoonfuls 
sugar 
Juice and grated 
large orange 
Separate eggs and beat yolks with four table- 
spoonfuls of the sugar; add fruit-juices, rind, and 
hot water, and cook in a double boiler till it thickens, 
stirring frequently. Remove from the heat and 
pour into the egg-whites, beaten stiff with the re- 
maining sugar. Chill and serve in sherbet-cups lined 
with lady’s-fingers or sponge cake. This dessert is 
especially liked by young children. 
Mrs. E. P. Grierson, 257 California Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Boiled Bread Pudding 


4 cupful shredded citron 

\% cupful halved, seeded 
raisins 

¥4 teaspoonful cinnamon 

Grated rind and juice 144 
lemon 


powdered 


rind 1 


1 small loaf bread, soaked in 
water and very well 
drained 

I cupful sugar 

4 cupful butter 

2 eggs 

Cream together sugar and butter, beat in egg- 
yolks, add bread, and the-remaining ingredients. 

Finally fold in the egg-whites beaten stiff. Put in a 

well-oiled pudding-mold and steam for two hours. 

Serve hot with desired pudding sauce. 

A. E. Hale, Main St., Islip, L. I. 


* Hard Fruit Sauce 


2 tablespoonfuls cream 
I cupful crushed fruit 


4 cupful butter 
1 cupful powdered sugar 
Cream the butter and work in the sugar and 
cream alternately. To this base add a cupful of 
canned or fresh strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, peaches, or apricots, crushed till very soft. 
These should be worked in gradually. 
Mrs. Howard B. Rathbone, 39 Bennett Ave., N.Y. City. 
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Hub Salad 


3 sweet green peppers 2 hard-cooked egg-yolks 
1 head lettuce Cream French dressing 


Cut the peppers in halves, remove seeds, scald 
peppers, adding a few grains of soda at the same 
time, and let stand three minutes. Shred peppers, 
arrange on individual nests of lettuce, garnish with 
the egg-yolk sifted over the top, and pass the dress- 
ing. Miss Lucy G. Allen, 97 Pearl St., Somerville, Mass. 


Cream French Dressing 

4 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 4% teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar % teaspoonful paprika 
4 teaspoonful salt 4% cupful heavy cream 

Put first five ingredients together in a covered jar 
and shake thoroughly till emulsified. Beat cream 
until it begins to thicken, then add very gradually 
the French dressing, which should be made first. 

Miss Lucy G. Allen, 97 Pearl St., Somerville, Mass. 


Spiced-Peach Salad 
6 spiced, or pickled peaches English walnut-meats 
2 rolls of Neuchatel cheese Boiled salad dressing 
Lettuce 

Remove stones from peaches and fill the cavities 
with balls of the cheese, moistened, if necessary, with 
cream. Garnish with salad dressing and nut-meats. 
Mrs. Joe Rand Beckett, 3228 Wash. Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Simple Salad 
2 teaspoonfuls sugar 
14 teaspoonful salt _ 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar % teaspoonful paprika 
1 tablespoonful water 1 roll snappy cheese 

Wash and crisp the lettuce, shred with a sharp 
knife, and put in a salad-bowl. Make a dressing of 
the vinegar, water, sugar, and seasonings, pour onto 
the lettuce, crumble in the cheese, and toss lightly 
together. 
Henrietta Shrewsbury, Locust Farm Tea House, Lakewood, 


Coarse leaves from 2 heads 
lettuce 


Cumberland Sauce for Duck 
Juice and rind 1 orange 1 cupful powdered sugar 
Juice and rind 2 lemons 1 tablespoonful grated 
2 tablespoonfuls melted cur- horseradish 
rant jelly 
Mix in order given, beating thoroughly, then heat 
and serve. Mrs. M. Greeson, Essex Fells, N. J. 


Baked Halibut with Tomato Sauce 

2% pounds sliced halibut 6 slices onion 
6 slices fat salt pork Salt and pepper 
Flour I can tomato soup 

Lay half the salt pork and half the onion on the 
bottom of a fire-proof dish. Place the halibut over 
this, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and dredge 
slightly with flour. Lay the remaining salt pork and 
onion on this, pour in hot water to the depth of 
half an inch, and bake till almost tender, about 
thirty-five minutes; pour over the soup and finish 
cooking. 

Mrs. George H. Hunneman, 8 Forest St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Savory Baked Sliced Ham 

2 pounds ham sliced 14 inch 2 tablespoonfuls dry mus- 

thick tard ; . 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar 1 cupful mild vinegar 

Parboil ham to remove excess salt, and while wet 
rub into both sides of the meat the mustard and 
sugar mixed. Lay the ham in a fire-proof dish, pour 
in a little water and the cupful of vinegar. Cover 
and bake gently for an hour, basting occasionally 
with the liquid in the dish. Serve with glazed sweet 
potatoes. Mrs. E. H. Kelly, Ironwood, Mich. 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 690) 
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In this illustration are shown the appurtenances essential to a charming and graceful service of afternoon 


tea. The table is of sufficient size to avoid a cluttered appearance; the tray is large enough to accommodate 
the popular swinging kettle, teapot, flavorings, two or three teacups, and the minor necessities for the occasion, 
The menu consists of Rochester sandwiches, opera creams, salted nuts, and tea 


Afternoon ‘Tea 


By Jessamine Chapman 


ITH the chill of autumn and the 
dark, dreary afternoons comes 
the desire to gather over the 
teacups. To insure the great- 

est charm in serving afternoon tea, atten- 
tion must be given to the table and 
its proper equipment; then to attractive 
serving. 

The best position for the table is near 
the open fire, provided one is the fortunate 
possessor of a fireplace, and it should be 
adjacent to the serving-room door. 

Convenience in serving depends much on 
the size and shape of the tea-table. The 
top should be large enough to avoid a 
cluttered appearance; it should be of such 
height that the hostess can pour easily 
when seated; it should be light enough to 
move easily if desired. The Colonial gate- 
legged or the drop-leaf Sheraton tables are 
both attractive and convenient. A _ tea- 
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wagon of mahogany or wicker saves labor. 
The fitted glass tray may be arranged with 
the tea things in the kitchen, the wagon 
wheeled in, and the tray removed and 
placed on any table; or tea may be served 
directly from the wagon. A muffin-stand 
is a great convenience, as the sandwiches, 
cakes, and other dainties may be arranged 
upon it, leaving the whole table-top or tray 
to be used for the tea-service. 

The daintiest linen, the choicest silver, 
and the most attractive china combine to 
make the afternoon tea table a real delight. 
Each year the shops show various new ap- 
purtenances, so that the hostess need never 
lack something with which to charm her 
guests. A new service is now seen which 
consists of a small, leaflike silver plate 
which clamps on each saucer and is just 
large enough to hold a sandwich or tiny 
tea-cake. This is especially convenient, as 





Jessamine Chapman 


it dispenses with the extra plates.so awk- 
ward to hold. 

Although fashion is constantly changing, 
there are a few staple articles necessary to 
the graceful service of afternoon tea. The 
tray should be large enough to contain the 
swinging kettle if one is used, the teapot, 
tea-ball with a small dish to hold it; the 
tea-caddy, at least two or three cups with 
the spoons on the saucers, and the sugar, 
cream, lemon, or other flavorings, if. they 
are not to be passed. In case a tea-ball is 
used, a strainer is not necessary. When the 
tea is made beforehand, it is usually strong 
and is diluted with hot water from -the 
kettle to suit individual tastes. In this case 
the pot is kept hot by means of a tea-cozy. 

Although alcohol lamps are most often 
used in heating water for the: making of 
afternoon tea or coffee, the electric plate 
is more convenient because it is not only 
of value in making the beverage, but after 
the current is turned off the plate remains 
hot long enough to keep the toast, scones, 
or muffins warm. 

In its most attractive form the service 
of afternoon tea is very simple. For every- 
day service or informal weekly at-homes, 
only one or two articles of food should 
accompany the tea, for it must be borne in 
mind that a heavy repast in the late after- 
noon seriously interferes with dinner. Sticky 
or very soft foods should not be served 
unless a tea-plate and fork are provided. 
As it is often difficult to manage this with 
a cup and saucer, there should be a good 
supply of small tables about the rooms so 
that the guests may have places for the 
dishes. A “nest” of tea-tables is the best 
solution of this problem. However, the 
introduction of these tables necessitates 
the presence of a maid or butler, and in 
many homes this creates a formal atmos- 
phere which is undesirable. 

Many beverages may be served at after- 
noon tea. Orange pekoe and the Ceylon 
teas are the: greatest favorites, although 
green tea is still liked by some. The 
garnishes may consist of thin slices of 
lemon, cut plain or with pinked edges, a 
few whole cloves, a sprig or two of fresh or 
candied mint, rose-petals, orange-blossoms, 
bits of crystallized or preserved ginger, or 
maraschino cherries. Cream and sugar 
should always be provided. 

In serving chocolate or cocoa the beverage 
should be made rich, and beaten vigorously 
to mix the chocolate thoroughly and to 
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prevent the formation of scum which may 
be disliked.-“Beaten egg is often added to 
give more body and richness. Whipped 
cream is: usually servéd with chocolate, 
although two marshmallows to a cup, or 
a tablespoonful of marshmallow cream, 
form a good substitute. Those who do 
not care for chocolate alone frequently 
enjoy a mixture of coffee.and chocolate 
in equal parts. This is, of course, ‘served 
with cream. 

If coffee is to be served, it should: be 
strong, then diluted with hot water to suit 
individual taste. It can be made in_the 
kitchen and kept hot on the electric plate, 
or in an urn with an alcohol-burner, or may: 
be made in a percolator at the table. To 
make Vienna coffee, serve it with whipped 
cream piled in each cup. Café au lait is 
made of equal parts of strong coffee and 
hot milk, added either at the time of making 
or when it is poured. Bers sn 

It is usually customary to serve some, 
sweet cake or pastry with coffee. Old= 
fashioned gingerbread, either plain, frosted, 
or flavored with chopped raisins, coconut, 
or nuts is always appropriate. If separate 
plates are provided, the gingerbread may 
be accompanied by whipped cream. Old- 
fashioned Sally Lunn served hot from the 
loaf is a special treat with coffee. Tiny 
raised or sweet chocolate doughnuts, rolled 
in sugar, Swedish rolls, coffee-cake, cream- 
cakes, and cream puffs are also good com- 
binations. Sponge cake is always a favorite 
and may be served in a new guisé by com- 
bining half of the recipes for angel and sun- 
shine cakes into one loaf as a marble cake. 
Wafers are always acceptable. A new 
cake sandwich may be made from angel 
and sunshine, or any white and yellow 
cakes baked separately in bread-tins. Cut 
in slices like bread, one and one-half inches 
thick, spread as for sandwiches with a 
white icing, and pile together four slices, 
alternating yellow and white. The edges 
should be trimmed, and when the icing 
has stiffened, the cake should be cut in 
thin slices. The yellow and white stripes 
are very attractive. 

When savory sandwiches are served, they 
may be accompanied by olives or tiny 
pickles. Marmalades and jams are good 
accompaniments to toast, toasted English 
muffins, or crumpets. Salted nuts are al- 
ways permissible, and mints or small. 
dainty candies are usually passed during 
the service. 
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(Continued from page 687) 
Porto Rican Pot-Roast 


3 pounds bottom-round of Y% pound salt pork 
1 large onion 
1 small bottle stuffed olives I pint canned tomatoes 
2 teaspoonfuls sait 


Make small slits or holes with a sharp knife on 
each side of the roast. Cut the salt pork in small 
strips an inch long and stuff the holes alternately 
with these and the stuffed olives. Try out a piece 
of suet in a heavy kettle, slice the onion, fry it in 
this, then remove all bits of onion and suet, brown 
the roast on all sides, and then add a half-pint of 
boiling water and the tomatoes. Season when half 
done. Simmer for three hours, keeping as little 
liquid in the kettle as possible. Thicken the gravy 
with flour and cold water mixed to a paste. 

Mrs. E. M. Massee, 72 Pangborn Place, Hackensack, N. J. 


Cabbage Surprise 

I medium-sized head cab- 1% teaspoonful salt 

bage \% teaspoonful black pepper 
I pound pork sausage-meat 2 tablespoonfuls chopped 
1 cupful stale white bread- onion 

crums I teaspoonful caraway-seeds 
I egg if desired 

Carefully remove each leaf from the head of cab- 
bage, parboil in salted water for three minutes, 
drain, and cool. Moisten the bread-crums slightly 
with a little water and add the beaten egg and the 
other ingredients. Mix thoroughly, place one table- 
spoonful of the mixture on each leaf, roll them 
tightly, lay close together in a baking-pan, add a 
little water to prevent sticking, and bake an hour, 
turning them to brown all over. 

Bertha Carcamo, 3226 Clifford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fried Spring Chicken, Royal Gravy 


2 good-sized broiling chick- I cupful cream 

1% cupfuls milk 

3 tablespoonfuls 
catchup 

Salt and pepper 


Select chickens weighing about two and a half 
pounds. Disjoint, rinse in cold water, and drain. 
Roll each piece of chicken in the flour till well- 
coated. Melt the butter in two frying-pans and 
brown the chicken quickly all over, sprinkling with 
salt and pepper. Then cover and simmer slowly 
twenty minutes, turning often. The two pans save 
time, as it is not then necessary to cook part of the 
chicken and then the rest. When the chicken is 
done, remove to a large hot platter and place in the 
oven. Pour the frying butters together in one pan, 
add the remaining flour, and when blended gradu- 
ally stir in the milk and cream mixed. Add the 
catchup, salt, and pepper to taste, let boil until 
thick, stirring constantly, and pour in and about the 
fried chicken. 

Mrs. H. E. Geiebenon, 1535 E. 32d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Apple Roly-Polies 
About a cupful milk 

I teaspoonful salt I cupful finely sliced apple 
3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- I teaspoonful cinnamon and 

der a half-cupful sugar mixed 

2 tablespoonfuls shortening 

Make a biscuit dough of the flour, salt, baking- 
powder, shortening, and milk. Roll to one-fourth 
inch thickness, dot with bits of butter, and dredge 
thickly with the sugar and cinnamon mixed. 
Spread the apple over this, roll up and cut crosswise 
in two-inch slices.’ Lay on a well-oiled pan, cut-side 
up, sprinkle with sugar, dot with butter, and bake 
about twenty-five minutes, being careful that the 
sugar does not burn. Serve hot with cream. 

Mrs. J. C. Ely, Mifflintown, Pa. 


ens 
5 tablespoonfuls butter tomato 


1 cupful flour 


2 cupfuls flour 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tomato Hors d’Oeuvres 


Remove skins from the required number of very 
small, uniform-sized tomatoes. Scoop out centers 
and fill with Roquefort cheese which has been 
beaten smooth with alittlecream. . Placeonround 
slices of bread which have been toasted and buttered, 
or fried brown in deep fat, cover tops of tomatoes 
with caviar, thrust a sprig of cress in the top of each, 
and arrange on salad-plates, covered with small 
paper doilies. Garnish further with cress if desired. 

E. H. Butler, Platisburg Barracks, N. Y. 


Fruit Cake 


2% cupfuls powdered sugar 1 tablespoonful cinnamon 
2 cupfuls butter 2 teaspoonfuls nutmeg 
4 cupfuls flour 2 teaspoonfuls cloves 
12 eggs : I wineglassful brandy or 
2 pounds seeded raisins grape-juice — 
I pound currants _ cupful mixed candied 
pound shredded citron cherries, candied pine- 
2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- apple, and candied orange 
der peel, if desired 
Separate eggs, cream together the butter, sugar, 
and yolks, work in half of the flour mixed with the 
spices, and add the brandy. Mix together the fruit, 
baking-powder, and remaining flour, and add to 
mixture alternately with the egg-whites beaten 
stiff. Bake in two loaf-pans lined with parchment 
paper from three to four hours in a very slow oven. 
Store for a month before using. 
Marie Boncek, 624 Chestnut St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Vegetable Soup without Meat 


2 quarts cold water 2 1small bunch, celery, 

3 good-sized potatoes, diced chopped 

2 small onions, sliced I cupful cooked navy beans 

I carrot, cut in straws 2 tablespoonfuls butter 

¥% cupful chopped cabbage I teaspoonful sugar 

1 cupful canned tomato Salt and pepper to taste 
Caramelize the sugar in the soup-kettle, add the 

water and all the vegetables except the beans. Sim- 

mer slowly for an hour. Season with salt and pep- 

per to taste, and then cook gently for an hour longer. 

Then add the beans and butter. If prepared in a 

fireless cooker, use only one and one-half quarts of 

water. Mrs. Nora B. Pontious, Napoleon, Ohio. 


Fruit Frappé 
14 cupful minced mara- 
schino cherries and juice 
2 bananas é 
4% cupful any minced can- 
died fruit 
Dissolve sugar in the water, cool, add orange- and 
lemon-juice, the bananas sifted, and the other in- 
gredients. If this does not taste sufficiently strong 
of the maraschino, add a little cherry-extract. 
Freeze till mushy in equal parts of ice and salt. 
Mrs. John Hornsby, Eminence, Ky. 


2 cupfuls sugar 

I quart boiling water 
6 lemons 

2 oranges 


Baked Chicken and Eggs 


6 hard-cooked eggs I teaspoonful salt 
2 cupfuls chopped, cooked 4 teaspoonful pepper 
chicken ¥% cupful dry bread-crums 
1% tablespoonfuls butter mixed with 1 tablespoon- 
3% tablespoonfuls flour _ . ful melted butter 
2 cupfuls chicken-stock 
Chop the eggs fine. Make a sauce of the butter, 
melted, then mixed with the flour and seasonings, and 
the stock, which should be added gradually. After 
it has boiled, add half to the eggs, and the rest to 
the chicken. Arrange in alternate layers in a 
buttered baking-dish, cover with the crums, and 
bake half an hour in a moderate oven. Veal may 
be used if desired. 
Mrs. Basil Roloson, Stockton, Kansas. 





Tested and Approved Recipes. 


Taffy Biscuits 
2 cupfuls flour 2 tablespoonfuls lard 
3 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- Milk to mix, about 1 cupful 
der ¥% cupful butter 
1 teaspoonful salt 1 cupful brown-sugar 


Make a baking-powder-biscuit mixture of the 
flour, salt, baking-powder, lard, and milk. Turn 
onto a board, roll into an oblong piece a third-inch 
thick, cream together the butter and sugar, spread 
this over the dough, roll up and cut in slices one inch 
thick. Place in well-oiled pans and bake, taking 
care that they do not burn, as the sugar and butter 
cook out to form the “taffy.” 

Mrs. Allen Albert, 1963 Sheridan Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Old Recipe for Mince-meat (without liquor) 


8 pounds lean beef, chopped 10 tablespoonfuls ground 
coarsely clove 

1 pound suet, chopped 10 tablespoonfuls ground 

4 quarts apples, chopped allspice 

2 pounds currants 2% tablespoonfuls ground 

2 pounds raisins mace 

Juice of 8 lemons 2% tablespoonfuls ground 

8 pounds sugar nutmeg 

2 quarts sweet cider 34 pound chopped citron 

Salt to taste 


Mix all together and simmer very slowly for an 
hour. Store as usual. 
Mrs. M. P. Stivers, 115 S. Cliff St., Ansonia, Conn. 


Macaroon Bisque 

\% cupful sugar 

10 laige macaroons, or 
1 cupful macaroon-crums 

1 cupful cream, whipped 


1 pint milk 
1'4 tablespoonfuls granu- 
lated gelatin 


Soak gelatin in cold water to cover; scald milk, 
add gelatin, stir till dissolved, and turn in the sugar 
and macaroons, broken into crums. Let stand to 
cool, and when beginning to set, fold in the cream 
whipped stiff. Pour into a large mold decorated with 
whole macaroons or into sherbet-glasses. In the 
latter case, place a whole macaroon on the top of 
each, in the former, garnish with candied cherries or 
candied cranberries. Mrs. W. T. Stanton, Stow, Mass. 


Mauve Pudding 

14 tablespoon‘uls gelatin 1 cupful grape-juice 
4 cupful boiling water 1 cupful granulated sugar 
1 tablespoonful lemon-juice 2 egg-whites 
1 tablespoonful orange- 34 cupful heavy cream 

juiee 

Let gelatin stand in a little cold water till soft. 
Dissolve in the boiling water, add sugar and fruit- 
juices, and let stand till beginning to set. Then 
beat with an egg-beater till frothy. Whisk in the 
egg-whites beaten stiff, and beat till almost firm. 
Then fold in the cream whipped. Pile in sherbet- 
glasses, decorate with candied violets, and serve 
plain or with custard sauce. 
Katherine Campion, 5318 Angora Terrace, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Onions au Gratin 


12 medium-sized onions Salt and pepper 
About 1 cupful of Ameri- Soup-stock or hot water 
can cheese Y{ cupful melted butter 


Boil onions till partly tender and then remove 
the centers with an apple-corer. Fill cavities with 
the cheese, and place onions in a_baking-dish. 
Dredge them with salt and pepper, sprinkle with 
the butter, barely cover the bottom of a baking- 
dish with stock or water, and bake covered till 
tender, then uncover and finish about five minutes 
more. They should not be baked too hard, or the 
cheese will be indigestible. 

Mrs. A. D. Fillmore, Harvard, Mass. 
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Russian Apples 


Pare and core large, tart apples, fill the centers 
with mince-meat, place in a baking-pan, and sprinkle 
generously with sugar. Pour in a little boiling water 
and bake half an hour, basting often. Serve hot 
with hard sauce, flavored with lemon and nutmeg. 

Rachel F. Dahigren, Redding, Conn. 


Apricot and Grapefruit-Ice 
1% cupfuls sugar 1 cupful grapefruit-juice 
1% cupfuls water \% tablespoonful lemon- 
4 can apricots, sifted juice 
I egg-white 
Boil sugar and water together for five minutes, 
cool, add the sifted apricots and the fruit-juices. 
Freeze to a mush in three parts ice to one part 
salt, then add the egg-white beaten stiff, and finish 
freezing. This may be used as a punch course, or 
may be served plain, or with sliced:canned apricots. 
Minnie S. Turner, 153 Lowell St., Somerville, Mass. 


Date Bars 


1 cupful sugar I pound dates 


3 eggs 1 cupful flour 
I cupful chopped English I teaspoonful baking-pow- 

walnut-meats der 

Few grains salt 

Beat egg-yolks, combine with sugar, and stir till 
creamy. Mix together the flour, baking-powder, 
and salt; add the nuts and the dates, stoned and 
quartered; beat the egg-whites stiff and add al- 
ternately with the flour-mixture to the yolks and 
sugar. Bake in a sheet in a small dripping-pan 
about thirty minutes in a moderate oven. Remove 
from the pan, cut into bars, and roll in powdered 
sugar, or ice with orange or chocolate frosting and 
decorate with nut-meats and stoned dates. 
Mrs. Margaret Hail Irish, 375 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 


Boiled Mayonnaise 
3 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 cupful olive-oil 4 cupful vinegar 
1 cupful boiling water I teaspoonful salt 
1% teaspoonful pepper 

Cream together the flour and two tablespoonfuls 
of the oil. Combine the vinegar and water, and 
pour slowly onto the flour and oil, as in making any 
sauce. Season and boil till thick. Remove from 
heat and beat in the egg-yolks, which have been 
barely stirred till creamy. Then whip in the olive- 
oil, a teaspoonful at a time at first, and then more 
rapidly as it thickens. 
Mrs. Paul A. Vannan, 130 W. Market St., Danville, Pa. 


3 egg-yolks 


Apple-Ginger Marmalade 
4 pounds apples Tt pint water 
4 pounds sugar I ounce green ginger 
Grated rind 4 lemons 

Dissolve the sugar in the water; chop the apples 
and ginger fine, add to sirup with the lemon-rind, 
and simmer slowly until it looks clear, about four 
hours. Pour into sterilized glasses and seal as usual. 

Mrs. Abbie Woodfin, 128 Columbia Ave., Hampton, Va. 


Cranberries with Prunes 
I pint prunes I quart cranberries Sugar to taste 


Cover the prunes with water and soak overnight. 
Simmer gently till thoroughly tender. Take up 
with a skimmer, and when perfectly cool slip out 
the stones and pile the prunes in the center of a glass 
dish. Add the cranberries to the water in which 
these were boiled, pouring in more water if neces- 
sary, and cook as before, sweetening to taste. 
Pour the cranberries around the prunes and serve 
cold. Rachel F. Dahigren; Redding, Conn. 





Macaroon Bisque—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 691 


The Cape Cod Berry 


By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


HE wholesome and delicious cran- 
berry should appear on our tables 
not only as an adjunct to roast 
turkey, but in combination with 

cereals and other fruits, for it may be served 
in a great variety of pretty and tempting 
ways. 

Cranberries, like rhubarb, may be kept 
for months in perfect condition. To do 
this, look the berries over, rejecting all the 
soft ones, pack them in glass fruit-jars, 
adjust the rubbers, fill them to the brim 
with cold water, and screw on the tops. 
In all cases they should be thoroughly 
washed in hot water before using. 


Solid or Jellied Cranberry Sauce 


4 cupfuls cranberries .3 cupfuls sugar 

Add two cupfuls of boiling water to the berries. 
Cover, boil six or eight minutes, then add the sugar 
and boi! five minutes more. Long boiling destroys 
the flavor. If you dislike the skins, sift the berries 
before adding the sugar. A different flavor is 
obtained by putting the raw berries through the 
food-chopper. 


Cranberry Salad 


Head of lettuce 


Jellied cranberries 
Mayonnaise dressing 


Nut-meats, olives, celery 

Prepare the cranberries from the chopped fruit 
as directed’ above. Pour into individual molds. 
When cold turn each out on a lettuce-leaf. Chop 
nut-meats, olives; and celery together and sprinkle 
the cranberry molds with them. Over each mold 
put a large spoonful of mayonnaise dressing. Serve 
with crisp salted wafers. 


Quince and Cranberry Preserve 
I quart chopped cranberries 

6 cupfuls sugar 

Measure the quinces after paring, coring, and 
chopping. Boil in one quart of water half an hour 
or until tender. Add cranberries and boil ten 
minutes; add sugar, boil five minutes. Pour into 
glasses and seal. This is delicious with meats, or 
with bread and butter for luncheon or supper. 


I quart raw quinces 
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Cranberry Jam 


I orange and bit of peel 


I quart cranberries 
2 cupfuls sugar 


44 cup raisins 
Chop coarsely together cranberries, raisins, orange, 

and orange-peel. Add the sugar and a cupful of water 

and cook about half an hour, stirring frequently. 


Cranberry Pudding 

24 cupfuls stewed and A pinch of salt 

sweetened cranberries 1 cupful sugar 
4 cupful butter I egg 
24 cupful milk 2 teaspoonfuls 
2 cupfuls flour powder 

Flavoring to taste 

Make a cake batter to cover the cranberries, 
which should fill only one-third of the cake-pan used. 
Bake forty minutes and serve with cranberrv 
pudding-sauce. 


baking- 


Cranberry Pudding Sauce 
14 cupful cranberries 1 tablespoonful butter 
About 1144 cupfuls powdered sugar 

Cook the cranberries in a little wafer and press 
through a sieve. Cream the butter, and add al- 
ternately the cranberry pulp and the sugar, of 
which there should be enough to stiffen the sauce. 
Beat thoroughly and chill before using. 


Cranberry Pie 

1 cupful raisins 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 
Sugar to taste 


I quart cranberries 

t teaspoonful butter 

1 teaspoonful almond-ex- 
tract 


Stew the cranberries and raisins in a pint of water 
till soft, sweeten, add- flour, butter, and almond- 
extract. Bake between crusts. 


Candied Cranberries 
I quart cranberries 144 cupfuls sugar 
Pick out from a quart of cranberries one pint of 
the largest, hardest berries, wash and place ‘them 
in a large flat dish like a pie-plate. Put the sugar 
in a saucepan containing one-half cupful of water. 
Boil for five minutes, pour it over the cranberries, 
and let them stand overnight. In the morning 
place the berries and sirup on the stove and let them 
cook very gently until clear—about half'an hour— 
breaking them as little as possible. Drain and re- 
move them to a large platter thickly sprinkled with 
granulated sugar. Sprinkle more sugar over them, 
and dry them in the warming-oven. These are 
similar to candied cherries and make a most at- 
tractive garnish for ices or desserts. 





Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


Every article described in 

these pages has been 

tested by experts in The 

Good Housekeeping In- 

stitute. One and all they 

will do what the manufac- 

turers say they willdo. Only 

in the matter of time are the 

tests lacking in completeness; 

it is manifestly impossible to 

subject an appliance of any kind 

to the wear and tear of daily us: 
through weeks and months. The compo- 
s.tion of an article and the probabilities 


of its continuing to give 

good service are con- 

sidered, but we can not 

predict its length of use- 

fulness. Inany case where 

an article approved by the 

Institute hes, under fair 

usage, broken down un- 

reasonably soon, it should be 

reported to the Institute. It 

is the aim of both the Institute 

and the manufacturers who ask 

for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 


All inquiries concerning Tested and Approved articles should be addressed to 
The Good Housekeeping Institute, 128 East 23d St., New York 


Apple-Corer and Quarterer 

This small device will core and quarter an apple 
with one stroke. The blades are made of good 
steel durably set in a wooden handle. The cutters 
are sharp, and the whole tool is strongly made. Like 
all steel knives it should be washed and wiped dry 
after each service to prevent rusting. Price, 25¢. 


Fruit-Seeder and Pitter 

The fruit-seeder is made of one piece of nickel- 
plated metal. It is 
highly polished, strong, 
and convenient to han- 
dle. It is useful in the 
winter months for 
quickly removing the 
seeds from grape-fruit, 
oranges, or lemons, 
while it is also effi- 
cient for pitting 
olives and cherries. 
Price, 25¢. 


Water-Motor Washing-Machines 


A number of machines operated by water-power 
have been approved by the Institute. They are 
all well constructed and efficient. 

With this type of washer highest efficiency is 
obtained when the machine is only moderately filled. 

In both the 
f dolly and 
modified dol- 
ly types the 
clothes are 
placed in the 
tub of suds 
and are then 
agitated by a 
revolving de- 
vice set in 
the cover. 
In this type 
of machine 
care should 
be taken that 
there is a 
generous al- 
lowance of 
suds. All 
typesof these 
machines de- 
pend upon 
the water- 
power for 


Where a steady. thirty- to forty-pound 
water-pressure is available, a water-motor 


washer like this is adaptable 


Two unusually handy utensils; the one at the left quarters and cores 
an apple with little waste, the other is a fruit-pitter 


good results, and it is not wise to purchase a 
water-motor machine with less than an assured 
pressure of thirty pounds, while more satisfaction 
will be obtained by a pressure approaching forty 
pounds. Machines operated by water-power are in 
first cost the least expensive of motor-driven wash- 
ers, and there is a minimum of “wear and tear” on 
the fabrics put in them. Prices, $16.00 and $20.00. 


Cold Mangles 


There is a small and inexpensive mangle made that 
is especially suitable for smoothing towels and other 
small flat work. If 
properly folded, even 
the largest flat pieces 
may be satisfactorily 
ironed as well. This 
mangle has no heated 
roll, but depends for 
its efficiency on the 
great pressure ob- 
tained between two 
hard-wood, highly polished rollers. The machine 
operates by hand, and the gearing is so skil- 
fully designed that the rolls are easily turned. The 
linen should be very slightly dampened; it should 
then be folded three or four times and passed twice 
through the rollers. Hang on the clothes-bars 
until perfectly dry. This method of cold-mangling 
is especially good for towels and bed-linen, because 
it retains every trace of the fresh ozone-odor the 
clothes have 
gained dur- 
ing the pro- 
cess of dry- 
ing in the 
open air. 

After prac- 
tise brings 
skill, the 
linen will be 
as smooth as 
if pressed 
with a heat- 
ed iron roll. 


Dining- 
Room 
Service- 
Wagon 


A service- 
wagon or 
wheel-tray 


Bae ‘ 

Attractively finished i in ial this + asllagaide 

dining-room service-wagon is a paying in- 
vestment for the woman without a maid 
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may be of inestimable assistance to the woman 
with little or no maid service. It not only saves 
steps, but enables her to serve a meal comfortably 
and yet attractively with the food hot and appetiz- 
ing. Two of those examined and tested by the 
Institute have proved efficient and well-made. The 
modei illustrated is fitted with wooden trays fin- 
ished in oak. It is collapsible, folding up into a 
small compass when not in use. The wagon is 
light and practically noiseless in motion. Price, 


$9.00. 


Thermometers for Household Use 


Heretofore oven thermometers have been on the 
whole unreliable, although of some value as “in- 
dicators.”” This is because they were made of sheet 
metal, inset in the oven-door, and depended only 
upon the expansion and contraction of this metal 
to move the indicating needle. A really accurate 
oven thermometer has been tested this month. It 
is a mercury bulb and is intended to be fastened to 
the oven rack within the oven. This thermometer, 
calibrated accurately with the chemical thermometer 
used for checking it, can be safely relied upon 
as a guide to oven temperature when used with the 
following table. A slow oven is one of 200° to 
300° F. It is used for custards, slow casserole 
cookery, meringues, etc. A moderate oven is one 
of 300° to 400° F. This is the cook’s most com- 
monly used oven. It is for fish, bread, meats, 
soufflés, loaf cakes, etc. A quick oven is 400° to 





590° F. This is used for roasts, pies, small 
cakes, cookies, bis- 
cuits, etc. A pastry 


oven is 450° to 550° F. 
This is used only oc- 
casionally for puff 
paste and small pas- 
tries. These temper- 
atures have been 
evolved by experience 
in cooking in the In- 
stitute laboratory and 
should prove help- 
ful especially to the 
young housekeeper. 
In every case the baking should be started at the 
higher temperature. Even experienced cooks after 
once baking a cake by thermometer are loath to go 
back to less certain methods. Price of this thermom- 
eter, $1.00. 

There are also available two reasonably accurate 
mercury-bulb thermometers for use in heating 
stones for the fireless 
cooker. In a number of 
tests the fireless ther- 
mometer calibrated with- 
in 15 de- grees of the 
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The finest French bread is no trick at all in these hinged and 
fluted bread-pans. They are made in double- or single-loaf 
sizes, each with a “’ peep-hole™’ in the end 


Tested Helps for 





A one-burner steak-broiler. a great improvemeat and saving over the 
old, under-oven, gas-consuming type 












Housekeepers 







At last! —two accurately registering, mercury-bul! 
thermometers. one to clamp in the oven. the othe: 
to test the heat of fireless-cooker radiators 


chemical thermometer 
throughout the entire 
range from 75° F. to 
550° F. and we feel it 
can be safely relied 
upon. Place the bulb 
as seen in the illustra- 
tion at the right or left of the center but never di- 
rectly over thering. Prices, 85c and $1. 

A candy thermometer for use in making the holi- 
day candies is a decided convenience. Practical 
tests of boiling sirup are never reliable because sugar 
cooks quite differently in the same number of min- 
utes on days of differ- 
ent humidity, but 
fondant, for example, 
cooked to 238° F. will 
always give successful 
results. Price, $1.00. 


One-Burner Gas- 
Broiler 


Broiling by gas is an 
expensive method of 
cooking if it is neces- 
sary to use two large 
oven-burners. Moreover, broiling requires constant 
attention to insure perfect results. But the small 
broiler illustrated overcomes both these objections. 
It can be used over a single burner of a gas or 
kerosene-oil stove. The results are excellent, much 
less attention is required for turning the meat 
than when cooked on the oven-broiler, and it is 
in a most convenient position for the worker. 
Coupled with the palatable results, the economy of 
fuel possible with this broiler makes it of decided 
interest to the housekeeper. As with all cast-iron 
utensils, the grid of the broiler must be thoroughly 
washed with strong hot soda-water before attempt- 
ing to broil on it for the first time. Price, $1.05. 


Fluted French Bread-Pans 

The half-crisp, half-tender crust characteristic 
of French bread is obtained by baking the dough 
in a covered pan. The pans shown produce sym- 
metrical, evenly-baked loaves, capable of slicing into 
perfect rounds. In one end of each is a glass 
“window.” The dough is placed in one-half the 
pan even with the rim; the pan is then closed, and 
the loaf is ready for baking when the dough has risen 
to the top of the window. The pans are supplied 
in single- or double-loaf sizes. Prices, 40c and 75¢ 








Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save 
yourself time or money or worry, or to add to the beauty 
or utility of anything about your house? We’ll pay at 


least one dollar for every available Discovery. 


If you want 


rejected manuscripts returned, please enclose a stamp. 
Address, Discovery Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


A Tested Recipe Discovery 


#The new section of Tested and Approved Recipes 
has proved such an aid to me in the preparation 
of daily menus that I feel I must tell you about it. 
My family’s palate is rather difficult, liking variety 
decidedly, and the new recipes, by my plan of using 
them, have helped out a iot. When my Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. is read, I tear out the section of 
Tested Recipes and keep it on file in my desk. 
Then, systematically, every day or every other day, 
I try out anew dish. One day a new salad, another 
a new soup, dessert, or entrée. When the recipe 
is stamped with the family’s approval, I paste it 
in my card-catalog—and I find that I am called on 
to paste almost every recipe that I try! They are 
perfectly wonderful successes! 
M. L. P., Wash., D. C. 


Ever-Ready Dish-Towels 


#The busy housewife, who must save time as well 
as money, will perhaps be interested to know that 
by buying a bolt of cotton crépe and cutting it up 
into one-yard lengths she will have a supply of very 
serviceable dish-towels. These require no hemming 
and do not need to be ironed—another time-saver. 
They give a fine polish to glassware, are non-linty, 
and have the added advantage of being very inex- 
pensive. Mrs. C. H., Ill. 


Adjustable Lace Curtains 

#To ventilate a chamber properly at night, in- 
stead of supporting the lace curtain rods on the 
usual brackets, suspend them by stout cords run 
through eyelets at the top of the window-casing. 
The eyelets act as pulleys and by means of them 
and the cords (one of which should run across the 
top and both be brought down on the same side of 
the window and fastened at a proper height) the 
curtains, rod, and all may be lowered from the 
top, leaving the whole upper sash free for the cir- 
culation of air. The curtains should be draped 
back at the sides in the usual way and fastened, as 
the lowering process will not interfere with this 
arrangement. Miss M. B., R. I. 


For Pacific Coast Readers 

#When I lived in California, I always planted my 
first sweet peas in November, and they blossomed 
by the first of May. When I came to Oregon, I 
proposed doing the same, but was laughed at. 
Last winter, however, I determined to try the plan 
again. In spite of a wet, cold winter, I had the 
pleasure of picking sweet peas about May first, 
and they kept on blooming until the spring planting 
was ready in August. Mrs. C. R. L., Ore. 


A Candle in the Starch 


#To secure smoothness and glossiness when ironing 
starched pieces, stir the starch three or four times, 
while boiling and just ready to remove, with a paraf- 
fin candle. This hint came from France and has 
never failed to give satisfaction. GF. C.: Mitt 


Saving Children’s Stockings 


#No stockings will stand the wear of “old-fash- 
ioned” creeping. For my little son I made knee- 
caps from the tops of worn-out, long kid gloves. 
Cut out a square of the kid large enough to cover the 
knee, sew pieces of elastic on one side long enough 
to pass around the leg under the knee, and fasten 
them to correspond on the other side. These can 
be slipped over the feet and then be pulled up 
over the knees as a protection to the stockings. 
Mrs. G. M., Mass. 


Lacking a Linen Closet 


#We had no linen-closet in our house, but we did 
have a small and light sewing-room. Therefore 


I secured four bookcases with glass fronts. It has 
proved more acceptable than any regular linen- 
closet, as the linen keeps perfectly clean, and one 
can see at a glance just where everything is. You 
may object to the expense, but the book-shelves 
are never wasted wherever you are, and if you move 
to another home later where there is a good linen- 
closet, they can be used in the library or den. 
C22. Da NF 


For Use When Crocheting (No. 2) 


I noticed in your June “Discoveries” one ‘en- 
titled ‘For Use When Crocheting.” As a glass is 
heavy, I will give you my discovery. I use a funnel 
turned upside down, bringing the cotton or wool out 
through the neck. I have enameled it and painted 
roses on it, similar to the’ old-fashioned japanned 
trays and the like, so much in vogue again. The 
wool never snarls and can not roll off while I 
am at work. I findit very convenient and helpful. 

€.7.2.8.2. 


To Clean Tan Shoes 


#Did you ever have a pair of tan shoes so dis- 
colored that you could not wear them? My hus- 
band discarded a pair of his on this account, al- 
though not the least bit worn out, and bought a 
new pair. I thought I would try an experiment, 
so I put them on shoe-trees and scrubbed them with 
a stiff brush with soap and water. This removed 
every bit of the polish and the spots with it, and 
by the time he had polished them again, you could 
hardly tell them from a new pair. Mrs. A. O., Mass. 
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Oil-Mop Renovation 


#Every housewife knows how hard it is to clean 
an oil-mop by ordinary washing with soap and 
water, and what a great deal of gasoline is needed 
to clean it that way. I have found that a much 
easier method is to use hot water, ammonia, and 
a little washing-powder. You will be surprised 
how easily it can be done in this way and how thor- 
oughly clean the mop will be. Mrs. C. F., I. 


The Camera to Prove Innocence 

#@We always have carried a camera along with us 
on any long automobile trip, but this summer it 
proved unexpectedly useful. We collided with 
a tin-peddler who was on the wrong side of the road. 
There were no witnesses besides the principals in 
the affair. We took several photographs of the 
accident, and this prevented the man, who proved 
to be unscrupulous, from blackmailing us. 

M. D., Mass. 


To Announce an Engagement 


#For the announcement of the engagement of one 
of my friends I successfully tried an entirely orig- 
inal plan. For the luncheon at which the engage- 
ment was announced I had the individual ices 
molded as hearts, and inside each heart, I had the 
caterer put the names of the betrothed, wrapped 
in waxed paper, and tied with tiny white satin rib- 
bon. The first hint of the purpose of the luncheon 
was not given until the dessert course, when the red 
hearts were brought in, and a little later the glad news 
was made known by the guest who first discovered 
the names at the core of the heart. M F.J., Ky. 


For Applying Powder 

#Did you know that a soft camels-hair baby’s 

hair-brush is the best thing to use in applying tal- 

cum powder? For the baby I find it indispensable, 

and I keep one for applying face-powder. It’s 

only a little thing, but I couldn’t get along without it. 
Mrs. R. S. L., S. D. 


Learning to be Mistress 

#Never do I see a bride new to pouring beverages 
and serving desserts—and doing it most ungrace- 
fully—but I think of the wise mother of my acquaint- 
ance who lets each of her daughters take a turn sit- 
ting at mother’s end of the table, learning by actual 
practise, not mere precept, to do well the things 
that fall to the lady of the house. There are three 
girls, and their turns last a week at a time, their 
mother resuming her rightful place the fourth week. 
Of course, when there is formal company, this plan 
is set aside temporarily. M. P., Md. 


Using Used Phonograph-Needles 
#Although a missionary in China I own a phono- 
graph, but I did not own a curtain-stretcher. But 
even missionaries have window-curtains and like to 
have them clean. When the time came to have mine 
done up, I got a carpenter to make a frame, the size 
desired, of thin strips of board. Then I drove my 
old phonograph-needles about an inch and a half 
apart, all around it, and found I had a curtain frame 
as good as any I ever owned. in America—and at 
very little cost. Mrs. E. J. L., Anking, China. 


One Discovery Leads to Another 


#Some time ago “M. P. B.”’ announced the dis- 
covery that round-bottomed saucepans may be kept 


Discoveries 


from tipping on the gas-stove by having placed over 
the burner a piece of wire screen. Upon reading 
this I went at once to my rubbish barrel and fished 
out the two superannuated asbestos mats I had 
thrown there the day before. Tearing away the 
tattered asbestos, I found myself possessed of two 
neatly-bound wire mats on which the most wobbly 
saucepan might stand in safety. Many thanks, 
M. P. B.! J.S. L., Wis. 


Improved Squash Cookery 


#I have found that steaming squash in the meat- 
roaster is far superior to steaming it on top of the 
stove. After washing the squash cut it up, without. . 
paring, into about three-inch pieces, put it in the 
pan with a few tablespoonfuls of water to prevent 
burning, and cover. The squash cooks much 
quicker and is drier and richer than that cooked in 
the old way. Mrs. M. E. S., Wash. 


“Safety First’? in the Medicine Chest 


#Many accidents would be avoided if my pre- 
cautions against getting the wrong bottle in the 
dark were followed in all homes. After using any 
poisonous medicine I immediately heat sealing- 
wax and with it fasten the cork firmly to the bottle. 
The sense of safety more than repays the little 
trouble of prying out and resealing the cork each 
time. Mrs. H. T., Mich. 


A Darning Aid 

#To a mother who has boys’ stockings to darn let 

me suggest that if she uses black mosquito-bar for 

a foundation, her troubles will be greatly lessened. 
E. B. J., Idaho; 


A Balm for ‘‘Hen-Pecked’’ Husbands 


#Noting in your magazine that you will pay for 
available ‘ Discoveries,” I most respectfully submit 
the following: Before hooking up my wife’s dress, 
I first make her stand where she is unable to see 
herself in any mirror. There is then no temptation 
to adjust this or that furbelow or stray lock of hair, 
which is sure to cause consequent movement, 
twisting, or squirming of the subject. It may seem 
a cruel method, but the operation of dress-hooking 
is invariably brought to a most successful and ex- 
peditious close. Mr. R. V. W., Cal. 


To Protect Bottles 


#1 have worked at a marble-topped table and found 
that whenever bottles of extracts, and so on, slipped 
or fell they were broken and the contents spilled. 
I now avoid this by placing common rubber bands 
around the bottom of the bottle and at the top 
just below the neck. A wide rubber band is best. 
I use the same method in protecting my toilet and 
medicine bottles in the bathroom. 
H. K., Univ. of Wyo. 


Economizing on Overshoes 

#Aiter having discarded several pairs of leaky 
rubbers in which the only worn places were in the 
heels, I tried successfully the experiment of packing 
into the heels of my new rubbers a half-inch layer 
of soft, crushed tissue-paper. This simple expedient 
doubles the life of a pair of rubbers. The layer of 
paper makes a soft cushion between the hard shoe- 
heel and the softer rubber and so retards wear, 
and, in addition, the paper cushion adjusts itself 
to the uneven surface of a worn shoe-heel, giving 
a perfect fit to the rubber. Mrs. J. E. McK., Mo. 
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